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^WAN’SCLEYER¥oAX. 

STORY  OF  A  FAMOUS  HISTORIC  FRAUD. 


How  the  Scientists  Were  Fooled  by  One  of 
Fresident  Johnson’s  Private  .  Secreta¬ 
ries — A  took  at  Its  Author  and  a 
Taik  With  Him  Concerninc  It. 


■WAsnixGTOM,  April  S. — The  'author  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  hoaxes  ever 
perpetrated  upon  the  American  public  was 
in  Washing-ton  last  week.  Tliis  was  Prank 
Cowan,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  the  son  of 
Edward  Cowan,  whopia-  IStTr,  was  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  United  States  sen¬ 
ators,  and  -who  in  1867  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  as  minister  to  Austria. 
Prank  Cotvan  -was  his  father’s  sec¬ 
retary  during  a  part  of  the  war, 
and  in  1866  he  became  one  of 

the  private  secretaries  of  President  John¬ 
son.  In  1880  he  made  a  tour  of  the  globe, 
during  which  he  entered  the  western  part 
of  Corea,  and  four  years  later  he  made  a  ; 
second  tour  of  the  world.  He  is  a  man  of 
fine  culture,  a  poet,  a  lawyer  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  number  of  the  best  known  scien¬ 
tific  societies  of  the  world.  It  was  while 
he  was  in  the  white  house  that  he 
conceived  and  executed  this  remarkable 
hoax,  which  set  the  scientists  of  this  coun-  ' 
try  and  Europe  to  investigating  the 
Icelandic  discovery  of  America,  which 
caused  the  Washington  newspapers  to  run 
out  extras  discussing  it,  and-  which  was  of 
so  scientific  a  nature  that  it  has  even 
crept  into  history,  and  to-day  has  a  part 
in  some  of  the  stories  of  the  discovery  of 
this  continent.  Just  now,  when  the  world’s 
fair  is  attracting  so  much  attention  to  Co¬ 
lumbus,  the  story  of  this  attempt  to  wrest 
from  him  his  laurels  will  be  especially  in¬ 
teresting.  It  was  on  Mr.  Cowan’s  part  a 
piece  of  boyish  fun,  and  it  is  from  him  and 
the  newspaper  reports  and  the  scientific 
documents  of  the  day  that  I  take  the  story. 

The  Inscription  at  Great  Falls. 

The  Great  falls  of  the  Potomac  are 
about  fifteen  miles  above  Washington. 
The  region  about  them  is  wildly  romantic, 
and  there  are  many  great  rocks  which 
rise  out  of  the  river  and  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  mosses  of  ages.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  rocks  that,  in  1867,  it  was 
claimed  that  a  Professor  Raffinnson,  an 
explorer  of  Copenhagen,  had  discovered  a 
wonderful  Runic  inscription  which  con¬ 
clusively  proved  that  the  Icelanders  had 
been  here  more  -than  four  hundred 


years  •'before'  CoiumbuS^  discot",' 
America,  and  had  on  this  rock  recorded  t 
dfeath-of  one  of  the  famous -women  of  their  ^ 
tribe.  Thi.s  woman’s  name  was  Suasu,  and  - 
the  Inscription  stated  that  she  came  Iron,  the  - 
east  part  of  Iceland  and  that  she  was  buried  h 
tbere  in  1051.  The  first  publication  concern-^ 
ing  the  discovery  was  made  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Constitutional  Union,  a  copy  of  which  of 
Monday,  JulyS,  18G7,  lies  before  me.  This 
contains  a  long  article  with  the  following 
headlines  above  it: 

EXTKAOUDINAnY  DISCOVERT 
Below  the  Great  Falls  ol  the  Potomac. 
Icelandic  Woman  Buried  In  wiih 
Trinkets,  Roman  Coins,  Etc.  Exnumed. 

A  remarkable  Runic  Inscripilon. 

America  Discovered  by  the  Irish. 

The  article  consists  of  a  letter  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rafdnnson,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
first  got  the  idea  that  this  inscription  existed 
from  the  Skalholt  Saga,  which  was  exhumed 
in  Iceland  in  1863,  and  which  told  the  story  of  H 
a  wonderful  trip  which  Icelanders  had  taken  , 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  to  a 
mighty  unkno-wn  countri’.  This  saga,  the 
professor  said,  was  found  under  an  ancient 
Icelandic  church,  and  it  described  many 
things  connected  with  America,  and 
among  other  things  spoke  of  the 
"White  Shirt  falls,  which  he  now  believed 
were  the  Great  falls  of  the  Potomac.  The 
professor’s  letter  stated  that  he  had  come 
from  Norway  to  study  the  discovery  of  g 
America  in  the  light  of  this  saga,  and  that 
he  bad  been  rewarded  by  finding  this  “White 
Shirt  Runic  inscription  on  the  northeast  side 
of  a  large  rock  known  as  Arrowhead  rock, 
thirteen  miles  above  Washington  and  two 
miles  below  the  Great  falls.”  He  stated 
that  the  rock  was  covered  with  mo'sses, 
but  that  In  climbing  it  he  bad 

scraped  these  away  and  had  discov- 


DH.  FRANK  COWAN. 


ered  Icelandic  characters  cut  to  the  depth  of 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  lu  the  rock  and  each  of 
these  characters  was  three  inches  high.  He  ■ 
had  dug  under  the  rock  and  had  found  there 
some  human  bones  and  a  great  quantity  of  f, 
old  Roman  coins.  He  stated  that  he  intended 
to  give  these  coins  and  the  teeth  of  the  Ice¬ 
landic  woman,  with  a  cast  of  her  remarkable 
epitaph,  to  the  Smithsonian  institution,  and 


he^ forwarded  a  pbotograph  which  he  had  ^ 
taken  of  the  inscription  to  the  editor.  His  j 
article  is  long  and  full  of  scientific  terms  and  j 
it  reads  as  though  it  was  published  in  good  . 
faith,  and  among  other  things  it  transposes! 
the  Runic  letters  into  Roman  characters  as  i 
follows : 

^si^n  k')  HIR  HVILIR  SYASY  (sign  T)  FAGRH-  i 
ARf)R(signX)  AUS-(TFIR)TH1NGR  (IK)IA  KIL-  , 
DI  SY(ST)R  TH(OB)G  SAM(FETH)BA  (word  or 
sign  obliterated)  HALFTHRIT(UGB)  (sign  X) 
GLEDA  GUD  (Sign  X)  S(ALH)ENAB  (sign  X)  Mr.iI 
(unknown  sign). 

The  Scientists  and  the  Newspapers. 

This  publication  created  so  great  a  sensa¬ 
tion  that  the  Evening  Union  ran  out  extras 
containing  the  news,  and  these  stated  that 
photographs  of  the  inscription  would  be 
Shown  at  the  bookstores  of  Washington.  A 
long  article  was  published  about  the  (ficti¬ 
tious)  noted  explorer,  w'hich  suated  that  he 
was  born  in  Munich,  of  Danish  parents;  that 
he  had  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Copenhagen,  and  they  described  the  won¬ 
derful  discoverie.s  which  he  had  made 
in  the  past.  It  stated  that  the 
czar  of  Russia  had  given  him  a  medal 
and  it  described  his  personal  appearance  and 
told  all  about  him.  For  a  number  of  d^s  re- 


tomac  inscription  is  genuine,  and  states  that 
it  it  is  a  forgery  “it  shows  the  most  consum- , 
mate  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  its  unknown 

author.”  .  . 

The  scientists  at  Washington  were,  ot 
course,  greatly  interested  in  it,  and  ProfeS' 
sor  Joseph  Henry,  then  secretary  of  the  ^ 
Smithsonian  inscitution,  and  considered  a.  i 
the  head  and  front  of  the  scientific  men  of  u 
the  times,  was  strangely  fascinated  with  me  r 
story  The  day  after  it  appeared  he  directed 
the  editor  ot  ihe  Evening  Express  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  call  on  Dr.  Roehrig,  the  distin- 1 
o-uished  linguist,  who  was  for 

years  professor  of  languages  at  Cornell  uni-' 

versitv,  and  get  a  report  from  him  on  the 
subject.  This  the  editor  did,  and  the  learned 
linguist  gave  a  critical  dissertation  to  the 
Smithsonian  institution  concerning  it,  and 
this  is  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  In  this  paper  he  announced  the  so- 
called  Navok  (1.  e.,  Cowan  spelled  backward) 
runes  to  be  genuine  Scandinavian  runes, 
and  said  that  the  language'  of  the 

inscription  was  the  Icelandic  of  the; 

eleventh  century,  and  that  the  trams- 
lation  of  the  same  into  tne  En-| 


ports  of  this  kind  were  kept  up  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  press  throughout  the  country 
took  up  the  matter,  and  the  New  Y'ork  Eoen- 
ing  Pok  published  a  long  critical  account  of 
the  discoveries  of  America,  in  wtiich,  in  socer  ; 
earnest,  it  gave  a  number  of  voyages  or  the  ] 
Irish  and  the  Icelanders  to  America,  and  ! 
showed  that  Iceland  was  discovered  and  ; 
occupied  by  Irish  monks  as  far  back  as  A.  D.  i 
705  It  showed  that  a  number  of  Danes  and 
V  Norwegians  had  been  in  America  before  A.  ' 
D  1000,  and  stated  that  in  the  year  1002  Thor-  ■ 
vald  had  gone  from  Greenland  to  America 
and  had  discovered  it.  It  described  the  dis¬ 
coveries  about  Martha^s  Vineyard  by  this  , 
man  in  1007,  and  spoke  of  the  time  the  old 
mill  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  at  New¬ 
port.  It  gave  authorities  for  all  these  discov¬ 
eries,  the  chronological  record  of  which  took 
up  several  columns,  and  closed  by  saying 
that  the  writer,  who  was  thoroughly  posted 
on  the  old  runic  letters,  believes, that  the  Po- 


glish  by  Professor  Raff.nnson  was  cor¬ 
rectly  made.  Mr.  Cowan  tells  me  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henrv,  after  this,  was  firm  in  the  laith 

of  the  genuineness  of  the  inscription  and 

that  he  defended  it  until  he  learned  that  the 

Scandinavian  discoverer  was  cipher  than 

one  of  the  bovs  of  Washington,  and  in  a  later 
report  he  devoted  a  page  to  tb^  unpa«t°n- 
able  sin  ot  perpetrating  such  a  scientific 

"^A^other  queer  thing  about  the  hoax  was- 
that  boats  ran  excursions  to  ^^^t  Falls  m 
order  that  the  people  see  the  ns^rip 

tion,  and  the  advertisement  "J  'hese 

lies  before  me.  It  states  that,  a  large  ana 
commodious  packet  boat 

to  eo  up  on  Wednesday,  and  that  it  will  take 
liitorl  to  see  the  great  runic  discovery  at 
the  great  falls,  which  is  now  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  locality  in  Am  erica. 

Even  the  English  Were  Taken  In. 

Of  course,  visitors  to  the  Great 
find  no  such  inscription.  the 

VB- 


lad,  anil  in  spfteoFSepeated -Expos¬ 
ures  t5e  story  was  pu  bllsH^  agitn  and  again 
as  trie,  until  it  got  into  ttm  books  of  such 
scientists  as  Do  Quatr^fagcs.  professor  of 
anchrtipolbgy  of  the  mu^um  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  inJParis,  and  into -The  Human  Species,” 
published  ill  18TS)  by  t).  Appleton  &  Co.,  Nev/' 
York,  and  it  is  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  books 
to-day. 

The  exposures  of  the  hoax  were  interest¬ 
ing,  and  the  New  Orleans  'iime»  devoted  a 
number  of  columns  to  the  Norse  discoveries. 
Its  letter  was  written  by  a  Dane,  and  it 
stated  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  which  stated 
that  no  Professor  Rafflnnson  had  ever  been 
connected  with  that  university,  and  that  the 
so-called  Icelandic  inscription  was  probably 
a  fraud.  This  man  also  wrote  to  Joseph 
Henry,  who  answered  that  “the  runic  in¬ 
scription  was  an  unmitigated  hoax — a  lie 
without  the  accompaniment  of  wit  concocted 
by  a  young  lawyer  of  Washington,  and  that 
it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
sale  of  a  newspaper  published  in  Washing¬ 
ton.” 

How  the  Hoax  Was  Invented. 

I  asked  Mr.  Cowan  how  he  happened  to 
think  of  the  scheme,  and  he  rei  lied  that  it 
was  through  the  study  of  Danish  books,  and 
he  ti  Id  me  how  he  went  to  the  library  and 
studied  for  days  in  order  to  acquire  famil¬ 
iarity  with  Danish  and  Icelandic  history 
and  with  the  old  Icelandic  language  and  char¬ 
acters  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  studied  up 
the  old  sagas,  and,  the  re.sult  w’as  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  truth  and  falsehood  that  it  was  hard 
to  tell  where  history  ended  and'  the  hoax 
began.  Said  he:  “I  had  to  be  very  careful  about 
it,  for  you  see  I  was  employed  at  the  white 
house,  and  I  did  not  like  to  get  President 
^inson  mixed  up  in  it.  It  was  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  I  stopped  a  southern  member  of  con¬ 
gress  when  he  wanted  to  offer  a  resolution  to 
the  house  tendering  to  Professor  Rafflnnson 
the  thanks  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  for  his  glorious  discovery.  This  con¬ 
gressman  had  his  resolution  written  out,  and 
it  Is  the  regret  of  my  life  that  I  did  not  let 
him  propose  it.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep 
him  from  offering  it,  and  I  had  to  produce 
witnesses  before  I  could  convince  him  that 
there  was  no  such  place  as  Arrowhead  Rock 
and  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  fraud.” 

It  Deceived  His  Own  Father. 

"In  this  connection,”  Dr.  Cowan  continued, 
"I  may  say  that  on  several  occasions  I  was 
sorely  troubled  over  tbe  serious  conse¬ 
quences  of  my  facetiousness.  Among  my 
victims  was  my  father,  who,  a  few  months 
before,  had  retired  irom  the  United  States 
senate.  He  was  so  deluded  and  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  his  delusion  that  while  I  was  morti¬ 
fied  to  hear  of  his  speeches  in  public,  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mysteries  involved  In  the 
wonderful  story,  I  was  afraid  to  reveal  my¬ 
self  to  him  as  the  author  of  the  hoax, 
and  he  ever  afterward  a  cause  of 
humiliation  to  him  whenever  the  mat¬ 
ter  should  recur  to  his  mind.  Had  he  been 
in  the  senate  at  the  time  I  am  sure  he  would 
nut  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  offer  a  . 
similar  resolution  to  that  which  I  prevented 
coming  before  the  house.  At  last  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer  and  I  went  to  his  home  in 
Pennsylvania  and  told  him  the  whole  story, 
but  backward,  like  a  witch’s  prayer,  that 
he  might  not  know  the  perpetrator  of  the 
joke  until  the  last  words  had  been  spoken. 
As  I  feared,  the  blow  was  painfully  severe  to  i 
him,  and  It  was  several  years  after  that  that 
the  mention  of  anything  Scandinavian 
caused  the  ghost  of  Suasu  to  rise  between 
[father  and  son,  a  chill  to  both.” 

Frank  G.  Carpenter. 


The  Greensbdrg  Press. 


i  GREENSBUKQ,  AJ’KIL  5,  1892. 

iQ  the  Days  of  Tore. 

'  Mb.  Editob^— Will  you  please  bear  with 
me  a  little  further?  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
publication  of  another  article  on  “old  deeds,” 
and  it  is  an  Interesting  coincident  to  me  that 
Loveday  Allen’s  “application”  number  168, 
and  Alexander  Barr’s  1630,  were  made  on  tbe 
same  day — the  vety  day  the  land  ofSce  was 
opened  for  the  sale  of  land  In  the  “New  Pur¬ 
chase.”  I  presume  the  ;|  John  Craig  referred 
to  as  having  afterward  owned  the  “Harmony 
Tract,”  was  Capt.  John  Craig,  of  “Whisky 
Insurrection”  notoriety,  who  was  no  relative 
of  my  great-grandfather,  but  who,  I  believe, 
owned  a  mill  on  the  Loyalhanna,  a  few  mileu 
above  Craig’s  mill,  built  and  owned  by  Joseph 
Craig.  In  my  antiquarian  researches  I  have 
found  another  deed  which  contains  Items  of 
interest,  although  its  date  Is  not  so  re¬ 
mote  as  the  date  of  any  of  the 
deeds  recently  mentioned  in  the  Press. 
It  is  a  deed  which  was  given  by  John  Sloan, 
Esquire,  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  West¬ 
moreland  to  Gen.  Alex.  Craig,  on  October 
13tb,  1807,  for  1100  acres  of  land  situate  in 
Toby  township  In  said' county  of  Westmore¬ 
land  (now  Armstrong  county).  The  land  was 
sold  for  taxes  after  having  been  advertised 
for  four  consecutive  weeks  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  and  the 
American  Daily  Advertiser,  three  dally  papers 
of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Farmer's  Register, 
a  newspaper  printed  and  published  in  Greens- 
burg  In  the  said  county  of  Westmoreland 
and  nearest  to  where  ths  tract  of  land  lies. 
It  was  sold  at  the  court  house  in  the  borough 
of  Greensburg  to  Gen.  Alexander  Craig,  for 
the  sum  of  forty  dollars,  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States,  he  being  the  highest  bid¬ 
der,  and  that  the  highest  and  best  price  bid¬ 
den  for  the  same.  Jane  M.  Craio. 

New  Alexandria,  April  i. 

Tie  Greensburg  Press. 


j  GREENSBURG.  MARCH  22,  1892. 

That  Old  Uee^ 

Mr.  Editor:— I  noticed  In  the  Weekly 
Press  of  March  15th,  an  item  relating  to  an 
old  deed  recently  recorded  in  Greensburg 
which  bears  date  February  33rd,  1793,  and 
which  you  say  has  been  an  object  of  interest 
to  many.  This  induced  mq'to  make  a  partial 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  secretary 
of  my  great-grendfather.  General  Alexander 
Craig,  and  I  found  a  deed  from  Loveday  Allen 
to  Samuel  Wallis,  a  merchant  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  the  beautiful  tract  of  land,  begin¬ 
ning  at  what  was  called  “the  Crabtree  bot¬ 
tom,”  and  extending  down  the  Loyalhanna, 
whioh  is  dated  January  13th,  1770,  1  also 
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deed  from  Samipel  Wallis  to  Col. 
jder  Craig  for  the  same  land  dated  Feh- 
.iiary  11th,  17»4.  The  date  of  the 

Loveday  Allen  deed  Is  tlierefore  a  trifle 
over  twenty-three  years  earlier  than  the 
deed^  referred  to  in  the  Pbess,  and 
the  deed  of  Mr.  Wallis  to  Col.  Ciaig  lacks  just 
twelvft^ays  of  fielng  one  year  later  than  the 
one^cently  recorded.  The  signification  of 
thefiameofthe  beautiful-  little  river  that 
floTTfl  past  this  farm  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  diversity  of  opinion,  but  I  am  satisfied 
Gen.  Craig’s  information  from  the  Indians 
was  correct;  they  told  him  the  Indian  name 
of  fee  stream  was  “Loyal-anna”  and  the  in¬ 
terpretation  “Clear  running  water.”  I  can 
imagine  no  reason  the  Indians  could  have 
had  for  telling  this  if  untrue,  and  Gen.  Craig’s 
truthfulness  and  veracity  -were  unimpeach¬ 
able. 

I  am  aware  that\this  interpretation  has 
been  declared  vroneous,  but  it  has  been 
by  those  whose  opportunities  for  obtaining 
information  on  the  subject  were  not  equal  to 
those  of  my  'great  grandfather.  We  know 
history  is  as  liable  to  be  erroneous  as  tradl- 

J.  M.  CrATG. 

'New  Aeexampeia,  March  19. _ 

I 


“  ^  HAPPY  REUNION.  ^ 


I  Joyous  Family  Gathering  at  Dr.  Jas. 
^^ylor’s  West  Fairfield* 

West  Fairfield,  May  l6.-Early  last 
Friday  morniRg  several  carriages  loaded 
with  passengers  and  boxes  came  into  our 
quiet  little  village. 

Dr.  James  Taylor  and  his  wife  were 
completely  taken  by  surprise. 

It  was  the  reunion  of  the  doctor  s  f.im- 

ily  and,  without  any  intimation  of  the 

'fact  to  the  parents,  came  in  upon  them, 
all  their  sons  with  their 

grandchildren  and.’great-grandchild. 

Eighteen  in  all  arrived  at  about  9  A.  ^ 

M.,  from  the  P.  R.  R-,  and  spontthe  i 
whole  day  at  the  old  homestead,  where  I 
they  had  not  all  met  together  during  the 

last  twenty-eight  years. 

Mrs  Tavlor  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Col  Amoi  Ogden.  The  children  were 
seven  (all  boys)  of  whom  two  died  in  in¬ 
fancy,  but  five  are  still  living,  and  are, 

T  Vin  T'Avlor  EsQm  of  BlairsvillOj 
Dr  A  a  Sv lor, ^ of  Bedford  Pa.,  Jeff 
w'  Tavlor,  Esq.,  of  Greensburg,  Pa., 
T)r  J  Swan  Tavlor,  of  Johus^wn,  Pa., 
Fnd  br  Joseph  M.  Taylor.  Dr.  James 
1  'ravlor  is  the  oldest  doctor  in  Westmore 
1  S  county Dr.  .Joe,  the  youngest  son, 


is  uDuiSinea,  aiia',^‘su>g|^HHkcir  ms  i 
father,  pratices  medidlfe|^H|M(  place.  | 
They  have  a  large  field  tbe 

father  is  so  very  awaj'^ 

great  distances  in  consqlq^Hv  cases 
of  sickness  in  families  whe|^K»mmily 
physician,  he  has  been  sod|^&K^n  his 
sixty  years  of  continuous  aoi^lmmTioiis 
practice. 

John  Taylor,  the  Doctor’s  'giiijit  son 
has  a  war  record  not  to  bo  excePeft  He 
was  with  Gen.  R.  Coulter  of  old 
Eleventh  Regt.  Pa.  Vols.,  and  frpho  the 
effects  of  his  services  in  the  Rebel^n  he 
is  now  afflicted.  He  was  married  M  Miss 
Eliza  Bennett,  a  daughter  of  fannuel 
Bennett,  Esq.,  late  of  Indiana  county, 
deceased,  and  they  have  three  children, 
Samuel  B.,  James  and  Anna.  They, 
were  all  here,  and  also  Samuel  B.  'Tay¬ 
lor’s  wife  and  their  little  boy,  John,  tlie 
only  great  grand  child.  James  and 
Samuel  are  connected  with  the  We^t 
Penn  R.  R.  Samuel,  in  tbe  same  capaci¬ 
ty  as  bis  father,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
old  st  engineers  connected  with  the 
West  Penn  R.  R.,  having  been  with  that 
road  since  March  13,  1864,  and  in  fact, 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  same 
railroad.  J 

Dr.  A  U.  Taylor  has  been  for  some 
years  a  practicing  phj'Sician,  at  Bed¬ 
ford,  Pa  His  wife  was  Miss  Maggie 
J.  Paul,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  J.  Paul, 
late  of  Delmoiit,  this  county.  They  have 
three  children  Sus^n,  Agnes  and  James, 
and  all  wore  home  to  visit  their  grand¬ 
parents. 

'  The  third  sou  is  Jeff.  W.  Taylor,  Esq., 
of  the  Westmoreland  county  bar, 
Greensburg.  His  w  ife  is  a  daughter  of 
General  Thos.  F.  Gallagher,  late  of  New 
Alexanaria,  and  their  little  son,  Thomas 
G.,  was  also  with  them  on  this  occasion. 

Dr.  J.  Swan  Taylor,  the  fourth  son,  for 
some  years  practiced  medicine  with  his 
father,  and  that,  t -o,  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess.  He  married  Ella,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  Gore,  Esq.,  of  Johnstown, 
and  have  one  child,  Amanda  M.  Dr.  J. 
S.  located  in  Johnstown,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  has  had  wonderful  success,  and,  in  j 
fact,  has  had  unusual  success  in  his  cho-  i 
sen  work  ever  since  he  began  his  life  ‘ 
work.  In  truth,  the  Doctor  is  a  natural 
born  surgeon,  and  it  was  considered  a 
sad  day  when  he  left  us. 

The  medicine  used  in  cases  of  cancer  is 
a  secret  with  the  Doctors  in  this  family. 
No  case  yet  has  ever  been  unsuccessful, 
as  can  be  attested  by  thousands,  and  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union  can  be 
found  persons  who  have  been  entirely 
cured  of  the  cancer  growth,  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  has  been  a  great 
scoul-ge  to  the  human  race. 

The  day  turned  out  very  fine  and  the 
■weather  was  such  that  every  one  was 
delighted. 

It  -was  rare  that  so  large  a  family  can 
all  meet  in  reunion  at  the  old  home¬ 
stead. 

The  daughters  had  everything  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  dinner.  The  grand -parents 
■were  kindly  remembered.  The  doctor 
was  the  recipient  of  a  splendid  gold 
headed  cane,  appropriately  engraved, 
and  Mrs.  Taylor  received  several  beau¬ 
tiful  and_  useful  gifts  from  her  daughters. 

All  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  fullest 
extent  and  left  for  their  different  homes 
with  the  doubtful  hope  that  all  would 
again  meet  at  the  old  home. 


^  Fiurtley  aini’^amilEon. 

A  paragrajSi  ni  a  recent  issue  of  tiie  Pa¬ 
triot,  clipped  from  an  exchange,  com¬ 
menting  upon  recent  eulogies  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  first  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury,  has  confounded  two  persons  of  the 
same  name,,  of  equal  prominence,  nearl.y 
contemporary  in  public  life  but  very 
difierent  in  ability.  William  Findley  of 
Westmoreland,  wrote  much  upon  public 
affairs.  His  bi.story  of  the  “Whisky  In- 

u”  IS  a  wnr'ir  nn 


muKl  by  a  recent  interview  with  Mr. 
William  Dinsmorc,  a  citizen  of  Latrobe 
ninety-seven  years  old,  who  has  been 
a  resident  of  our  county  for  nearly 


ninety  years. 


To  Mr. 


Dinsmore’s 


surreclion”  is  a  standard  work  on  that 
subject,  a)id  his  revi(!W  of  the  “Funding 
System”  is  a  masterly  as  well  as  powerful 
attack  upon  Hamilton’s  course  as  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  treasury.  It  was  published 
in  1794. 

Findley  of  Westmoreland  \\-as  in  botli 
branches  of  tin;  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1776  to  1790,  when  he  was  elected  to 
congress,  serving  as  a  representative  from 
1791  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1817.  He 
was  born  in  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1733.  find 
was  a  man  of  high  mark  in  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  adopted  country,  he  served  so 
long,  so  faithfully  with  so  much  ability. 
The  early  public  records  are  full  of  the 
names  of  Findley,  Smilie,  Gallatin  and 
Whitehill,  pure  republicans  and  successful . 
leaders  of  the  politics  of  this  state. 

The  other  W^illiam  F-huJlaif  of. 

Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  chosen  a 
member  of  the  house  in  1804,  state  treas- 
nrerin  1807,  .serving  until  elected  governor 
in  1817,  United  States  senator  in  1822.  His 
brother  John,  was  sent  from  the  Fr.anklin 
district  to  congress  in  1819,  and  another 
brother.  Jam e.s,  from  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
district  in  1825.  They  were  all  natives  of 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania.  No 
Pennsylvanian  need  be  ashamed  of  these 
excellent  public  servants.  It  is  due  to 
their  memories  that  they  should  not  he 
confounded  similarly  as  they  wrote  their 
names.  One  was  proud  of  e,  and  the  late 
Governor  Findlay  very  ' particular  about 

h's  "■  A.  15.  H. 
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A  Famous  Westmoreland  Worthy,  ^ 

of  Ye  Olden  Time.  h  K  ci’ 


WILLIAM  FINDLEY. 


Written  for  the  Press. 

The  names  of  St.  Clair  and  Findley  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  early  hi.story 
of  Westmoreland  county  and  especially  of 
tills  section  of  the  “Star  of  the  West,” 
where  they  made  their  homes.  The  partic¬ 
ulars  of  St.  Clair’s  life  are  probably  the 
more  familiar  to  tlie  general  public  because 
of  the  efforts  of  local  antiquarians  to  place 
the  inlueh  maligned  soldier  in  his  true  light, 
(laveer  of  William  Findley  was  called 


memoryof  “ye  olden  time”  we  are  indebf 
ed  for  some  of  the  fiiote  herewith  presented. 

Of  the  year'  in  which  William  Findley 
was  born,  there  is  a  doubt,  both  1741  and 
1742  claiming  the  honor.  J.  descendant  of 
;  a  signer  of  the  Scottish  Solemn  liCagne  and 
'  Covenant,  and  also  of  one  who  bore  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  siege  of  Derry  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  the  little  Scotch-Irisliman  found 
a  birthplace  on  Irish  soil.  His  education 
was  principally  of  that  kind  called  “self,” 
and  in  addition  to  training  tlie  hand-s  at  the 
weaving  trade,  consisted  of  readings  from 
ancient  history,  the  Bible,  and  certain  works 
on  divinity  and  church  history. 

About  1760,  Findley  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  intending  at  first  to  settle  in  one  of  the 
Carolinas,  but  instead  settled  in  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  wliere  for  several 
years  he  taught  a  .school.  For  two  terms  of 
tliree  years  each,  he  served  as  County  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  wlien  the  war  of  the  lievo- 
lution  broke  out  served  in  the  America 
army,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Captain. 

Near  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1781  or  1732, 
Captain  Findley  came  into  Westmoreland 
county  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  ground  on 
which  a  portion  of  West  Ijatrobe  is  now 
built,  and  through  which  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  passes.  Although  not  able  at  once 
to  pay  for  this  partially  cleared  farm,  Find¬ 
ley,  with  his  family,  went  to  work,  and 
with  strong  anus  and  unceasing  energy  se¬ 
cured  for  themselves  a  home.  A  large, 
neat,  two-story  log  house  was  built  on  a 
spot  across  the  railroad  from  the  west  end 
of  the  line  of  ovens  belonging  to  tlie  Mon- 
asterj'  coke  works;  a  shanty  now  occupying 
the  site.  Findley  set  up  a  loom  in  this 
house,  on  which  at  odd  hours  he  followed 
his  trade.  The  loom  and  lionse  were  de- 
sti'oyed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago. 

Whatever  Findley  may  have  tliouglit  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  his  early  life, 
it  is  certain  that  he  modified  his  views 
enough  to  Iiold  two  blacks  in  bondage.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  tliose  times,  frolics 
or  gatlierings  of  neiglibors  for  work  were 
common,  and  our  aged  friend  informs  us 
that  lie  was  present  at  two  “grubbing”  frolics 
on  William  Findley’s  farm,  and  that  the 
whole  party  were  royally  entertained  at  the 
farm  house. 

Mr.  Findley  early  identified  Inmself  witli 
the  Pre.sbytcrian  emgregation  rd  Uiiity_ 
He  was  an  earnest  layman,  and  wlien  elected 
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."clid  much  by  his  judicious  yet  liberal  i 
counsels  to  build  up  that  eluu’ch  and  give  it  i 
a  standing  in  tlie  community  that  has  not ; 
yet  been  lost. 

Born  a  leader,  Findley  soon  gained  the 
!  confidence  of  the  most  influential  peoijle  in 
his  district,  and  in  fact  held  a  sort  of  politi- 
,  cal  power  over  the  common  people  that  is 
!  best  described  by  Mr.  Dinsmore’s  j 
'  saying  that  “everybody  wanted 
'  William  Findley  for  Congressman.” 
He  was  elected  to  the  assembly  at  an  early 
date  being  a  colleague  of  H .  II.  Brecken- 
•  ridge  Esq.,  From  November  10th,  1783 
‘  until  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution 
in  1790  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Censors,  and  with  William  Todd  as  a  col¬ 
league  represented  Westmoreland  in  the 
Constitutional  convention  of  1789-90.  In 
»  1791  Findley  was  elected  first  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Westmoreland  district 
serving  until  1799  and  again  from  1803  to 
1817,  eleven  terms  in  all.  Before  going  to 
Congress  he  had  served  in  the  first  State 
Legislature  under  the  new  Constitutson  in 
the  winter  of  1790-91.  He  also  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Senate  in  the  interval  of 
of  four  years  from  1799-1803.  Always 
managing  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
he  was  called  a  demagogue  by  some  of  his 
colleagues,  but  for  all  that  his  constituents 
j  believed  in  his  sincerity  and  of  course  all 
the  Scotch  Irish  swore  by  him.  Because 
of  his  pleasing  personal  manners  he  bid 
'  more  effective  work  out  of  Congress  than 
in  it  in  morilding  public  opinion.  He  was  a  ' 
fluent  talker,  but  not  a  successful  public ' 
speaker,  liis  strength  being  in  personal  in¬ 
tercourse  and  in  the  skill  with  whicli  lie 
planned  and  controlled  meetings  of  the 
people.  His  jovial  disposition  made  him 
exceedingly  popular  with  liis  neighbors  for 
whom  he  always  had  a  pleasant  word  or 
joke. 

At  no  time'  in  his  life  was  Findley’s  tact 
and  sagacity  more  severely  tested  than  in 
the  popular  uprising  in  his  district,  known 
as  “The  Whisky  Insurrection.”  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  led  into  this  movement  by  the 
prejudice  of  the  Seotch-Irish  (who  largely 
predominated  in  Western'  Pennsylvania) 
i  against  excise  laws,  and  because  of  the  ap- 
'  parent  unfairness  of  the  law  itself.  In 
j  1750  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  had 
!  passed  an  excise  law  and  1772  a  second  act 
of  the  same  kind,  but  not  until  1777  were 
collectors  appointed  for  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  even  then  no  attempts  were 
made  to  collect  the  duties.  In  1783 
a  man  by  the  name  of 
''^rahanin  was  chased  out  of 


country  tor  attempting  to  make  collec-j 
tions.  In  1790,  a  Mr.  Hunter  accepted  the| 
collectorship,  but  after  making  a  few  seiz¬ 
ures  in  Pittsburg  and  instituting  suits'! 
against  delinquent  distillers,  resigned  his 
disagreeable  office  and  left. 

If  the  State  laws  were  unpopular,  the  ex¬ 
cise  law  passed  by  the  general  government 
on  March  3rd,  1791,  was  still  more  so.  The 
country  west  of  the  Alleghenies  was  best 
^  adapted  to  grain  raising;  but  for  this  pro- 
:!  duct  the  farmers  had  no  market  except 
across  the  mountains  or  two  thousand 


!  miles  down  the  Ohio.  Improved  land  in 


Westmoreland  was  worth  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  an  acre,  while  similar  land  in  the 
j  older  settlements  in  the  easteren  part  of  the 
1  State  was.  valued  at  fifty  dollars  or  more  an 


acre.  To  utilize  some  of  the  surplus  grain 


four  pence 
I  whiskey  made. 


nearly  every  farmer  had  his  distillery,  the 
product  of  which  was  a  more  valuable  com¬ 
modity  than  the  bulky  grain.  The 
United  States  law  imposed  a  tax  of 
on  each  gallon  of 
the  supposed  unfairness 
!  being  in  the  dilferent  values  of  a  gallon  of 
j  liquor  in  Westmoreland  and  a  gallon  in 
I  Berks  or  Chester  counties.  William  Find- 
I  ley  earnestly  opposed  the  passage  of  this  R 
^  law.  His  constituents  held  numerous  meet- 1 
ings  and  drew  up  resolutions  against  the  f 
i  law.  On  July  27,  1791,  a  large  public') 
(  meeting  was  held  at  Redstone,  Old  Fort,  , 
(now  Brownsville)  at  which  it  was  recom-  I 


I 


mended  that  the  lour  counties  represented^ 
Fayette,  Wa.shington,  Allegheny  and  West¬ 
moreland,  appoint  delegates  to  meet  at  the 
Seat  of  justice  in  each  county,  and  having 
collected  the  sense  of  the  people  in  their 
county,  choose  three  of  these  delegates  to 
form  a  committee.  This  committee  of 
twelve  met  at  Pitt.sburg  on  September  7, 
1791,  and  passed  seyere  resolutions  against  | 
the  obnoxious  law,  at  the  same  time  peti¬ 
tioning  Congress  to/iepeal  the  same.  The 
character  of  the  meji  who  took  pai't  in  this  j 
opposition  to  law  iBncouraged  fhe  people  E 
and  largely  increased  the  jTopularlty  of  the  [ 
uprising  that  was  to  follow.  The  commit¬ 
tee  of  twelve  held  a  second  meeting  in 
August,  1792,  at  Pittsburg,  and  this  may 
be  noted  as  the  last  organized  meeting  held 
before  the  riots.  In  1792  the  odious  law 
was  slightly  modified,  but  nothing  aroused 
the  people  more  than  a  law  passed  to  go  ' 
into  effect  in  June  1794,  requiring  all  delin-  j 
(iugirts  to  be  sent  to  Philadojphia  for  trial,  j 
Outrdges  on  the  persons  and  property  of 
excise-men  were  committed  daring  the  years 
1792  ’93  and  early  part  of  1794.  Up  to  this 
time  the  general  governmejit  had  taken  lit¬ 
tle  interest  in  the  troubles/if  these  people.  | 


I  July  1794  the  Uuitecf  States  marshal 
Living  served  writs  against  delinquent  dis-  j 
Biers,  was  tired  upon  by  a  body  of  armed  I 
nen  witlioiit  effect.  An  assembly  of  inili- 
ia  at  Mingo  Creek  hearing  of  this  were  led  ! 
he  next  day  by  a  man  named  Ilolcraft  to  , 
he  house  of  Inspector  General  Neville,  on 
vhicli  they  opened  lire,  but  were  so  warmly  ^ 
•eceived  tliat  the  party  of  37  were  obliged  p 
,0  retreat  with  six  woundetL  On  the  l<th  , 

)f  July,  a  part  of  a  regiment  composed  of  * 
'ariners  and  their  sons  and  a  few  of  | 
ess  sernpnious  characters  were  niet  at 
I'oiielie's  fort,  and  in  spite  of  the  admoni-  i- 
:ions  and  entreaties  of  a  clergyman  present,  , 
i  party  of  about  500  of  these  militiamen  ' 
narehed  against  Mr.  NeYille’.s  house,  which  , 
;liey  attacked  and  burned,  and  MacFarlane, 
die  leader  of  the  insurgents  was  killed.  The  i 
leath  of  their  leader  only  added  to  the  ex-  | 
nteinent.  A  man  named  Bradford,  con-  l 
;eived  the  idea  of  stopping  the  mail  between  i 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  to  see  what 
persons  in  Pittsburg  bad  written  to  the  head  ^ 
of  Government,  and  accordingly  on  July  26,  j 
the  post  was  intercepted  a  short  distance  ^ 
west  of  Greensburg,  and  the  packets  from  ; 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  Pittsburg  taken  out. 
The  latter  place  was  threatened  because  of 
some  obnoxious  letters  found.  On  Angus* 

1,  an  excited  crowd  of  about  16,000,  gath 
ered  at  Braddock’s  Field,  some  of  them  be¬ 
ing  armed.  Other  acts  of  violence  followed 
this  meeting,  and  the  situation  growing 
more  alarming.  President  Washington,  on 
August  7,  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  called  out  the  militia,  . 
15,000  men  to  be  ready  to  take  the  field  at 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  President  also 
appointed  three  men  to  confer  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people.  Several  meetings 
of  delegates  from  the  people  were  held,  the 
irst  at  Parkinson’s  Ferry  (now  Mononga-  : 
rela  City,)  on  August  14th,  the  next  at  '■ 
Redstone  :  on  August  28th,  and  £\gain  at  f 
Parkinson’s  on  October  Slid.  At  the  latter  i 
meeting  William  Findley,  of  Westmoreland,  ‘ 
and  David  Eedick,  of  Washington,  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  wait  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Wasliington  and  Gov.  Mifflin  and 
explain  the  situation.  These  gentlemen 
met  the  President  at  Carlisle  on  October 
10th  and  the  final  .arrangements  made  by 
which  the  rioters  were  pardoned  if  they  re¬ 
newed  their  allegiance  to  the  government. 

To  the  credit  of  William  Findley  let  it  be  ! 
recorded  that  throughout  this  complicated 
ti-oiible  he  conducted  himself  with  honor  as 
a  man  and  patriot.  Living  as  he  did  on 
the  border  of  the  commotion,  he  may  have 
seemed  inactive  at  first,  but  when  he  saw 
whither  the  people  were  drifting  he  at 
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once  exerted'.all  his  influence  for  the  mam- 
teiiance-of  la\v  and  order,  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  opposition  to  the  popular  will 
required  both  tact  and  courage. 

Ill  1796  Findley  published  a  “History  of 
the  Insurrection,”  copies  of  which  are  veiy 
scarce.  This  “History”  has  been  violently 
assailed  by  Findley’s  political  enemies,,  and 
although  his  statements  are  disputed,  all 
acknowledge  that  he  did  not  knowingly  de¬ 
viate  from  the  truth,  but  they  claim  that  his 
judgment  had  been  warped  by  his  prejudices 
and  personal  enmities. 

Ill  1794  Findley  published  “A  Review  of 
the  Funding  System,”  and  1812  a  work 
entitled  “Observations,”  vindicating  relig 
ions  liberty  and  in  answer  to  a  work  named 
“On  the  two  Sons  of  Oil,”  by  Rev.  Samuel 
B.  Wylie.  Besides  these  works  Findley 
wrote  numerous  articles  for  the  Farmer^s 
Register,  the  first  newspaper  published 
ill  Greensburg.  These, _  communications 
were  generally  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  nature.  He  also  wrote  for  sev-  , 
eral  eastern  papers.  For  many  years  ] 
it  was  known  to  a  few  persons  that  a  lot  of 
Findley’s  miscellaneous  papers  and  letters 
were  stored  in  a  box  in  the  garret  of  the 
oldest  brick  house  in  West  Lateobe,  but 
before  the  present  wiiter  had  discovered 
their  whereabouts  a  tenant  who  occupied 
the  house  burned  them  as  riibbisli. 

;  In  1812  Findley  had  a  strong  opponent  in 
the  Congressional  race  in  the  person  of 
i  Thomas  'Pollock*  but  he  came  out  victor 
i  with  1260  votos  to  Pollock’s  1116. 

i  In  Ms  log  fami  house  he 

I  had  spent  the  intervals  of  each  year  that 
:  were  free  from  public  cares,  until  in  tbe 
1  infirmity  of  age  lie  found  his  home  with  lus  i 
'  daughter  Mrs.  Carothers  who  lived  in  a  long  ? 
'  log  house  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  , 

^  the  Monastery  from  Latrobe  and  near  ; 
the  barn  of  Mr.  John  George. 

This  house  was  built  in  two  sections  and 
at  the  “raising”  of  the  second  end  .Mr. 
Dinsmore  assisted,  and  a  man  named  Mike 
Sneerley  was  killed  by  a  falling  log.  In 
this  house  William  Findley  died.  He  was 
buried  in  Unity  cemetery,  near  Latrobe. 
Mr.  Dinsmore  helping  to  dig  the  grave. 
The  resting  place  of  Findley  is  marked  by 
a  . plain  gray  stone  and  this  is  the  inscription 

thereon; 

The 

Venerable 
WIUUIAM  FINDUBY 

DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE 
April  5,  1821, 

Ill  the  80tli  year 
Of  His  Age. 


In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Findley  was 
of  large  size,  of  florid  complexion,'  and  in 
accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  time,  wore 
no  heard  but  liad  his  hair  done  up  in  a  cue. 


He  was  careful  of 'his  di-ess,  wearing  home 


spun  on  the  farm,  but  changing  that  on  go- 
ing  out  for  a  complete  suit  of  white  in  fair 


Iri'  weather  and  for  a  darker  suit  in  winter, 
■Jill'.  Findley  often  met  General  St.  Clair  at 
youngstown,  their  postoffice,  and  at  home 
entertained  many  visitors,  dispensing  an  old 
time  hospitality. 

Among  Findley’s  entei-prises,  was  that  of 
milling,  he  having  secured  a  patent  for  what 
is  now  the  site  of  the  flouring  mill  of  Chani- 
y^befy^^on,  with  ten  acr^  adjoining.  The' 
mill  was  operated  by  hii  son  David,  who^ 

,  ■■■’j  according  to  local  traditi®,  led  a  company 
■  -j  of  soldiers  to  New  Orleans  before  the  fa¬ 


mous  battle  of  Gen.  Jackson  with  tlie  Brit" 


‘■t 

’  * 


sh  in  1815,  and  by  the  same  ti’adition  we 
learn  that  Captain  David  never  returned, 
and  but  few  of  his  company)'.  Mr.  Diiismore 
remembers  a  young  man  called  John  Find¬ 
ley,  who  wa‘s  said  to  6e  a  son  of  William : 
Findley,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  said  in 
any  accounts  of  the  family  that  we  have 
seen.  Findley  had  two  daughters,  one  of  i 
jyi?  whom,  Nellie,  was  married  to  Mr- 
Carothers  at  whose  house  he  died,  and  - 
Mary  who  was  married  to  John  Black.  I 
A  public  spirited  man,  William  Findley'' 
•'  found  a  large  portion  of  his  time  comsumed  ; 
in  serving  the  people,  and  as  a  chamirion  ; 
of  their  riglits  he  advocated  liberal  views  a 
generation  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  as  an  j 
official  he  kept  nutarnished  that  which  is,  [ 
we  fear,  too  often  unlieeded  by  modern 
statesmen — ^liis  conscieHce. 

“And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  oM  name  of  gentleman.” 

,  .  _  S.  E.  Buechfiet.d. 

'  Latrobe,  Pa.,  Dec,  9,  1885. 


OUK  SWEDES. 


“SWEDISH  SETTLEMENT 
PENNSYLVANIA.” 


IN  ! 


[;  come  from  the  -east  auu 
i  and  energetic  people  since  then,  they 
termined  to  leave  the  thickly  populated  set- 
t*  tlcmftTits  of  their  birth  and  seek  their  for- 


tlements  of  their  birth  and  seek  tiieir  lor- 1  5 
tunes  in  the  unoccupied  west,  and  what 
they  thus  determined  they  carried  intoLJl 
effect,  Their  thrift  and  industry  soon 
turned  the  untrodden  wilderness  into  smil¬ 
ing  homesteads.  But  about  the  year  375  of 
OTir  era  the  country  round  about  the  Black 
Sea  had  all  been  taken  up  and  the  cry  was 
“(30  west,  young  man,”  and  west  they 
■Iwent.  They  pressed  westward  through 
Gennaiiy  and  beyond  into  Denmark,  Sweden 
,  and  Norway.  Inthiswildandruggednorth- 
,,  y'l  western  climate  there  sprang  up  a  liearty 
'  race  '^hose  bold  daring  upon  the  sea  and  1^ 

'  military  prowess  on  land  have  often  held 
'  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  in  trembling 
awe.  In  the  year  827  St.  Aiisgar,  the  re¬ 
nowned  missionary  of  the  cross  ill  Scandi¬ 
navia,  first  brought  the  gospel  to  these  peo¬ 
ple.  The  work  of  conversion  went  rapidly 
:  forward  and  for  several  centuries  they  were 
'  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  papal 
'  powers.  When  new  light  began  to  break 
upon  the  world  it  foiuid  a  glad 
■welcome  in  Sweden.  Gusta-vus  Vasa  who 
'  had  been  given  as  a  liostage  to  Den- 
mark  to  insure  the  subjection  of 
the  former  to  the  latter  comity,  had  es- 
’  caped  from  liis  prison  and  fled  to  Luebeck. 
Then  lie  became  acquainted  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Luther  and  embraced  them.  At  an 
oppoiiame  moment,  he  returned  from  his 
exile  to  Sweden,  roused  his  countrymen  to 
anns,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  j 
army,  drove  out  the  Danes,  and  threw  off  1 
the  Danish  yoke.  In  1521,  he  was  elected  j 
king  of  Sweden.  In  1527,  he  called  a  Diet  j 
at  Westerns  to  deckle  whether  the  Luther¬ 
an  or  the  Roman  Catholic  teachings  should 
be  promulgated  in  the  land.  He  himself 
was  a  godly  man  and  interested  not  only  in  j 
the  temporal  prosperity  of  his  subjects  but! . 

,  above  all  in  their  eternal  welfare.  He  saw  ..j 

'  ■ 


clearly  that  the  majority  of  the  representa-  i 


i 


An  Interesting-  DisoourselUpon  the  '  y," 
Subject  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Kunzman,  j' 
Pastor  of  the  First  Lutheran  i’’ 
Church,  Greensburg.  !  ’ 


There  dwelt  in  ancient  times  about  the  ■ 
regions  of  the  Black  and  sea  of  Azov,  in : 
i  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  a  people , 

j  knovrn  in  history  as  the  Goths.  They  had  i 

. 


I  lives  were  still  favorable  to  the  errors  of 
Rome,  and  liis  soul  was  moved  wdth  pity 
and  filled  ■with  sadness.  He  made  no 
threats.  He  ordered  no  inquisition.  When 
the  dispute  ran  liighest,  he  withdrew-  from 
the  assembly,  leaving  the  crown  at  their 
disposal.  Knowing  what  he  did,  and  feel¬ 
ing  such  an  attachment  to  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people,  he  could  not  bear  to 
wield  the  sceptre  where  the  ti-uth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  was  suppressed.  The  tears  streamed 
from  his  eyes  and  flowed  copiously  dowm 
Ms  cheeks.  His  genuine  piety  and  intense 
longing  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  gained  1 


'll 


theit  fconflclence,  wwi  their'  atlectiofls  and 
gave  them  a  proper  insight  into  the  precious 
doctrines  he  advocated.  Tlie  Refor¬ 

mation  was  established  at  the  Diets 
held  at  Oerebro  in  1529  and 

1537,  and  the  work  was  completed 
at  the  Diet  of  Westeras  in  1544,  without  rc-  i(^' 
sort  td  force  or  persecution.  Such  was  the^ 
spirit  and  faith  of  Gustavus  Yesa,  the' 
grandfather  of  the  noble  and  magnanimous  f 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  whose  Christian  phi-  ^ 
lanthrophy  has  impressed  itself  on  the  old  ,■ 
world,  and  the  new.  He  ascended  the, 
throne  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  his, 
reign  from  1611  to  1633  was  the  most  brill¬ 
iant  i)i  achievements  and  the  most  blessed 
to  the  Germanic  peoples  of  any  king  that 
ever  occupied  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and 
we  might  add,  that  of  any  other  land.  He 
lived  in  stormy  times,  when  mighty  forces 
were  enlisted  to  turn  back  the  wheel  of  pro- . , 
gress  and  liberty.  Vast  hordes  had  gath-: 
ered  to  forge  on  the  field  of  blood  the , 
shackles  of  tyranny  which  had  been  broken  [ 
on  the  field  of  argmnent.  The  cause  oft 
truth  and  liberty  were  in  imminent  danger.  | 
^JJut  by  his  lofty  manhood  and  godly  hero-  ! 
ism  he  surroimded  himself  with  a  band  of 
invincible  Christian  warriors,  and  con¬ 
strained  malignant  Romanists  to  accede  to  : 
evangelical  Christianity;  the  right  of  exist¬ 
ence  free  from  persecution  and  molestation. ; 
He  was  a  Christian  statesman  and  general,  j 
and  in  cabinets  lie  prayed,  and  on  every 
battlefield,  ere  one  shot  was  fired,  he  f; 
kneeled  with  his  army  and  appealed  to  the  j 
God  of.  battles  to  decide  the  issue.  And  in ' 
his  Christian  mind  and  heart  the  plan  of 
the  first  colony  for  Pennsylvania  was 
formed  upon  the  purest  principles  of  states¬ 
manship  and  religion. 

The  discovery  of  this  western  continent  : 
and  the  peopling  of  these  States,  was  the  f- 
wise  work  of  an  all-wise  Providence.  The  i; 
devout  Christian,  as  he  reads  the  page  of 
history,  recognizes  the  hand  of  God.  The  V 
period  at  w'hich  its  gates  were  thrown  open  2 
to  welcome  the  foreigner  and  stranger  was  i 
just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  peo-  ;■ 
pie  of  God  needed  an  asylum  of  refuge 
from  their  oppressions,  and  the  overcrowd¬ 
ed  populations  of  the  old  world  needed  new 
territory  to  acquire  a  comfortable  livelihood.  ' 
Nine  years  after  the  birth  of  the  hero  of 
that  great  movement,  which  by  the  blessing 
of  God  and  help  of  godly  men,  culminated  a 
in  restoring  to  the  world  liberty,  that  hand-  P 
maid  of  heaven,  the  fearless  Genoese,  j 
Christopher  Columbus,  discovered  land  on  L 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Encoiuaged  ^ 
by  his  success,  others  followed  him  in  the 


noble  mission,  e^dored  the  country  and 
brought  to  Europe  cheering  tidings  of  the 
climate,  soil  and  special  advantages  of  this 
land.  Many  pious  souls,  ground  dow'n  by 
oppression  on  account  of  their  faith  were 
longing  during  the  17th  century  for 
some  spot  where  tjaanny  had  reared  no 
throne  and  inquisition  erected  no  rack. 
Pious  rulers  and  godly  subjects  looked  west¬ 
ward.  To  the  eyes  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
the  unoccupied  region  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Delaware  seemed  a  favorable 
spot  for  the  founding  of  a  colony,  a  free 
State  on  the  principle  of  liberty  and  love, 
as  set  forth  in  the  charter  from  heaven. 

According  to  the  proposition  of  the  King 
in  1624,  the  following  was  to  be  the  model 
of  the  colony :  The  State  was  to  be  under 
the  royal  protection  of  Sweden,  where  the 
laborer  should  be  secured  in  the  possesion 
of  what  his  toil  had  gained,  and  where  the 
rights  of  conscience  were  to  be  untram- 
iinelled.  Access  was  to  bo  given  to  all 
;  Christians,  especially  to  all  Protestants 
;  who  were  suffering  from  the  intolerance  of 
!  papal  powers.  Persons,  property  and  the 
religious  convictions  of  each  were  to  be 
held  inviolable.  Christian  virtue  and 
■  morality  were  to  be  the  pillars  of  the  State, 
i  and  the  gentle  and  charitable  spirit  of  the 
'  Gospel  was  to  administer  its  laws.  It  was 
to  be  a  land  of  liberty  for  all  tribes  and 
nations,  where  none-could  enslave  or  hold 
I  in  bondage  his  fellow-man.  It  was  de- 
’  signed  for  -‘the  honor  of  God,”  and  “to  ex- 
!  tend  the  doctrines  of  Christ  among  the 
heathen.” 

Acrelius  says  in  his  history  of  New 
Sweden :  “To  this  end  he  sent  forth  letters 
patent,  dated  Stockholm,  3d  of  July,  1636, 

;  wherein  all,  both  high  and  lorv,  were  in- 
j  vited  to  contribute  something  to  the  com- 
'  pany,  according  to  their  means.  The  work 
I  was  completed  in  the  Diet  of  the  following 
;  year  (1637),  when  the  estates  of  the  realm 
gave  tlieir  assent  and  confirmed  the  meas- 
;  lire.  Those  who  took  part  iq  this  company 
were :  His  Majesty’s  mother,  the  Queen- 
dowager  Christina,  the  Prince  John  y 
Casimir,  the  Royal  Council,  the  | 
:  most  distinguished  of  the  nobility,  the  ^ 
I  highest  officers  of  the  ai-my,  the  bishops  1 
;  and  other  clergjnnen,  together  with  the 
burgomasters  and  aldermen  of  the  cities,  as 
well  as  a  large  nmuber  of  the  people  gener¬ 
ally.  For  the  management  and  working  of 
!  the  plan,  there  were  appointed  an  Admiral, 

I  Vice  Admiral,  Chapman,  Under  Chapman, 

’  Assistants  and  Commissaries,  also  a  body  of 
soldiers  duly  officered.”  The  plan  was  com- 


pleted  and  the  nation  was  interested 


success.  The  authorities  were  uvakiug  ar-  ' 
raugenieuts  to  carry  it  speedily  into  effect,  ' 
when  other  duties  necesitated  its  postpone¬ 
ment. 

When  the  wise  and  humane  project  of  the 
King  was  about  to  be  put  into  actual 
operation,  the  clouds  of  war  were  pour¬ 
ing  out  their  dire  contents  over 
the  fair  field  of  Europe.  Rome  had  gath¬ 
ered  her  vast  and  ruthless  hordes  to  cmsh 
tb-o  si'owing  power  of  Protestantism.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  was  chosen  by  the  allied : 
Protestant  powers  to  lead  their  armies'  in 
that  dreadful  conflict.  His  nobility  of 
character,  his  firm  religious  devotion,  and 
unequalled  genius  and  bravery  as  a  com-  i 
mander  had  turned  the  eyes  of  jthej 
faithful  to  him  in  this  fearful  emergency.  ^ 
Nor  did  he  shrink  from  an  undertaking, ; 
which,  to  every  one  but  an  experienced  ser- 1 
vant  of  God  f  orboded  disaster.  In  unwaver- 1 
ing  reliance  upon  his  God  he  took  the  field,  j 
Though  in  war,  he  meditated  upon  peace. ! 
When  on  his  way  to  meet  the  famous  and  i 
mighty  Wallenstein,  he  spoke  to  the' 
citizens  of  Nuremburg,  Germany,  of  his 
desire  to  found  a  colony  in  the  New  World  ‘ 
as  “the  jewel  of  his  kingdom,”  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  battle  of  Lutzen  in  which  Gus-  j 
tavrrs  though  victorious,  against  superior 
numbers,  lost  his  life. 

Yet,  tliough  the  noble  King  never  lived 
to  see  it,  the  colony  he  had  planted  went 
into  effect.  Axel  Oxenstiern,  his  prime 
minister  and  succesor  in  the  administration  ^ 
of  the  affairs  of  Sweden  ancj  of  the  Protes- : 
tant  league,  whoso  genius  more  than  that 
of  any  man  except  Gustavus,  brought  the  , 
30  years’  war  to  a  .successful  close,  was  ^ 
acquainted  with  and  interested  in  the  plan 
of  tiie  deceased  king.  On  the  10th  of 
April,  1633,  only  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  his  King,  he  renewed  the  move¬ 
ment  and  appealed  to  Germany  and  other 
powers  to  aid  in  establishing  the  colony  in 
Pennsylvania.  Through  his  brother,  John 
Oxenstiern,  Swedish  Ambassador  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  obtained  in  1634  from  King 
Charles  I.,  a  release  to  Sweden  of  the 
claims,  by  right  of  discovery,  to  all  that  ter¬ 
ritory  lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Dela- 
■  ware  river  from  CapeHenelopen  to  Trenton 
E«lls,  and  thence  to  the  great  falls  on  the 
Susquehaima,  near  the  mouth  of  Conewago 
Creek.  This  tract  inclosed  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Delaware. 

In  looking  around  for  a  leader  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  this  new  colony,  the  eyes  of  Ox-  : 
enstien  fell  upon  Peter  Minuit,  He 
had  already  successfully  located  the  Dutch  , 
colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  ; 


founded  what  has  since 
largest  city  of  our  Nation,  His  greatness 
;  I  and  upright  character  arqused  the  jealousy 
of  the  schemers  which  led  to  his  recall 
from  the  Hudson  company,  after  five  years 
of  effective  service.  Oxenstiern  recognized 
his  wortli  and  experience,  and  gave  him  the 
management  and  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
new  colony  over  which  he  presided  unto 
death.  Late  in  1637  or  early  in  1638  his  two 
ships  entered  the  Delaware  with  the  nucleus 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  board. 
When  tliey  had  arrived  they  met  in  friendly 
conference  with  tlie  Indians  and  obtained 
from  them  a  legal  transfer  of  the  territory 
they  desired  to  occupy.  Though  the  right 
of  possession  was  given  by  England,  yet 
they  did  not  feel  justified  in  taking  that 
grant  and  settling  upon  it  until  they  had 
first  purchased  it  from  the  Indian  Chief, 
Mottahoon.  When  Minuit,  after  five  years 
of  peaceful  and  successful  management, 
died,  John  Printz  was  sent  over  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

The  opinion  is  prevalent  among  the 
masses,  as  well  as  among  many  otherwise 
well  informed  people,  that  the  Quakers 
were  the  first  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  William  Penn  was  the  first  to  show  a  , 
proper  kindness  to  the  Red  man.  The  ] 
services  of  Sweden’s  King,  Prime  Minister  ! 
and  pions  subjects  in  making  it  possible  ■ 
for  'William  Penn  to  conclude  such  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  and  in  setting  before 
the  world  a  model  colony  in  Pennsylvania,  | 
has  been  too  often  lost  sight  of.  Before  the  ' 
great  Proprietor  was  born,  the  Swedes  had 
already  settled  '  about  Philadelphia  and 
Chester,  and  established  a  governmeut  | 
which  may  challenge  the.  world  to  produce  | 
one  more  humane  and  Christian  in  princi¬ 
ple  and  fact.  The  colony  had  numbered  i 
about  1,000  before  the  Quakers  arrived.  The  * 
idea  of  founding  a  colony  on  the  western  > 
shores  had  never  been  broached  by  William  ' 
Penn  before  he  had  made  a  tour  through  , 
Europe,  and  had,  as  the  editor  of  his  life  ' 
says:  “Interesting  interviews  with  many' 
persons  eminent  for  talents,  learning  and  ' 
social  position,”  among  whom  were  many  . 
specially  interested  in  Swedish  affairs.  This  [ 
tour  was  made  in  1677,  40  years  after  the  : 
Swedes  had  actually  settled  here.  “It  was 
in  fact  the  Swedes  who  inaugrurated  the  i 
peaceful  policy  of  Williom  Penn.  This  was  j 
not  an  accidental  circumstance  in  the  i 
Swedish  policy,  but  was  deliberately  adopted 
and  always  carefully  observed.” 

Among  the  distinguished  virtues  of  the 
first  colony  in  Pennsylvania  we  will  enu¬ 
merate  and  discuss  but  three:  Prohibition 


I 


Slaver^  Toleration  to  tliose  of  o 
I  faiths  and  unintemipted  kindness  to  the  In 
I  dians.  Gustavns  liad  said  of  it:  “It  may 
prove  an  advantage  to  all  Christendom,  to  i,  ■  ■ 
the  common  man  and  to  the  whole  Protest-  ^  ^ 

ant  world.  1  ^ 


Slavery  wfls  prohibited.  When  the  ; 
I  king  settled  the  policy  of  the  colony,  he  for¬ 
bade  the  introduction  of  slavery;  “for-” 
said  he,  “slaves  cost  a  great  deal,  labor  ■ 
with  reluctance  and  soou  perish  with  hard 
usage.  The  Swedish  nation  is  laborious 
and  intelligent  and  will  surely  gain  more 
by  a  free  people  with  wives  and  children.”  i 
This  declaration  was  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  consider  the  age  in  which  it  was 
made  and  the  practice  of  the  other  colonies 
in  the  New  World.  In  1619  the  Virginia 
I  settlers  bought  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  the 
Dutch,  and  in  1636  the  Salem  ships  sold 
their  enslaved  Africans  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers.  But  no  slaves  were  ever  bought 
or  sold  by  the  colonists  of  New  Sweden, 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Con- 
1  tincntal  Congress  set  up  the  theory  whilst 
denying  the  practice  that  all  men  were 
born  free  and  equal,  and  336  years  before 
the  emancipation  proclamation  was  issued, 
Sweden’s  king  laid  the  foundation  of  a  col- 
I  ony  which  carried  into  immediate  practice 
1  the  principles  of  human  right.  Our  Nation, 

I  yea,  the  world,  honors  Lincoln  for  issuing  a 
I  proclamation  which  struck  the  shackles 
I  from  four  million  slaves.  But  had  the 
Christian  principles  on  which  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  original  colony  was  founded  been  em- 
j  bodied  in  our  National  Constitution  those 
I  shackles  would  never  have  been  forged,  nor 
j  would  the  indignities,  wrongs  and  cruelties 
suffered  by  the  black  race  ever  have  disfig- 
jured  the  pages  of  our  history.  What 
1  bloodshed  would  have  been  avoided, 
Swhat  sad  bereavements  never  taken 
[place,  if  all  our  colonies  had  been 
1  founded  upon  the  same  just  and 


[Christian  principles.  Greater  than  Lincoln 
who  remedied, .  was  Gustavus  Adolplius, 
who,  by  his  wise  foresight  and'Christian  in- 
1  tegritj-,  prevented  such  outeage. 

This  colony  was  humane  and  Christian  in 
I  its  treatment  of  the  Indian.  It  was  the  m- 
I  tention  of  the  king  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
I  the  aborigines.  Nor  was  this  lost  sight  of. 

1  August  15,  1643,  when  Eev.  Campanius  was 
sent  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  colonists 
and  tlie  red  men,  the  following  instructions 
I  were  issued  by  the  throne  of  Sweden;  “The 
wild  nations  the  Governor  shall  treat  with 
I  all  humanity  and  respect,  that  no  violence 
[  or  wrong  be  done  them;  but  he  shall  rather 
[at  every  opportunity  exert  himself  that  the 


same  wild  people  may  gradually  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  truths  and  worship  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  in  other  ways  brought 
to  civilization  and  good  government,  and  in 
this  manner  properly  guided.  Especially 
shall  he  seek  to  gain  their  confidence  and 
impress  upon  their  minds  that  neither  he, 
the  Governor,  nor  his  people  and  subordi¬ 
nates,  are  come  into  those  parts  to  do  them 
harm  or  injury.”  What  royal  court  has  ever 
issued  a  more  godly  decree  or  manifested 
such  an  interest  in  the  temporal  or  spiritual , 
welfare  of  the  red  men?  Successive  colo¬ 
nists  have  been  fi-aming  Indian  policies,  butj 
they  are  all  trifling  and  narrow  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  simple  Christian  grandeur  o: 
the  decree  which  went  forth  under  the  seal] 
of  the  Swedish  kingdom  more  than  240 
years  ago.  Dr.  Reynolds  saj-s:  They  lived 
in  peace  with  the  Indians  and  received 
no  injury  from  them.  The  Indians  re-r; 
spected  them,  and  long  after  the  Swedish; 
power  had  disappeared  fonn  the  shores  of 
the  Delaware,  they  continued  to  cherish  its 
memory  and  spoke  of  it  with  confidence 
and  affection.”  Dr.  Clay  remarks:”  The 
Swedes  may  claim  the  honor  of  having.been 
the  first  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  at 
least  in  Pennsylvania.”  Pei'haps  the  first 
book  that  was  ever  translated  into  their 
language  was  Luther’s  catechism.  When 
Wm.  Penn  aftenv’ards  arrived  these  Swedes 
acted  as  his  interpreter  and  ingratiated  him 
into  their  fa.vor.  Near  the  elm  of  Shaka- 
raaxon  where  Penn’s  treaty  was  ratified, 
and  where  the  chief  of  the  Algonquin  tribe 
said:  “We  will  live  in  peace  with  Wm. 
Penn,  and  his  children  and  with  his 
children’s  children,  as  long  as  the  sun  and 


moon  endure,”  stood  the  old  Swede’s 
church,  where  these  Indians  had  been  in- 
stincted  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Dr.  Schaeffer  says:  “Though  we  ' 
would  not  detract,  in  the  least,  from  the  ; 
merited  praise  of  Wm.  Penn,  yet  we  hon-  . 
estly  claim  that  to  the  Lutheran  church  be-  1 
longed  the  part  of  pioneer  in  the  manage" 
ment  of  a  treaty  which,  for  Its  purity  and 
integritj',  has  above  all  other's  a  world-wide  f 
and  everlasting  fame.”  ^ 

The  Red  Man  has  suffered  a  long  sue-  ' 
cession  of  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  pale-  [ 
face.  He  has  been  driven  from  his  hunting  ( 
grounds  by  the  rapacity  of  robbers  and  the 
greed  of  plunderers.  He  has  been  the 
target  for  the  marksman  and  the  prey  of  * 
the  hunter.  After  driven  to  despera-  [ 
tion  by  the  insults  and  -wrongs  of  wicked 
men  and  roused  to  seek  vengance,  his  just 
indignation  has  been  met  by  new  indigni- 
:  ties  or  forced  to  subside  before  the  bristling 


tr- 


ayonets  of'alree  ana  enriglitOTecf“g6vern- 
ment  (?)  Seeking  redress  by  the  only  art 
known  to  them,  he  has  been  punished  ever 
for  this,  and  compeiled  to  groan  and  chafe  i 
p-  under  his  wrong  without  adequate  relief.  \ 
It  was  not  80  in  the  early  days  of  Pennsyl- 1 
vania.  The  Swedes  treated  them  as  breth-  f 
ren  whose  immortal  souls  they  sought  to  ‘ 
present  to  Christ,  so  that  He  might  keep  | 
them  blameless  until  the  day  of  judgment.  | 
The  Governor  saw  to  it  that  no  harm  or  in- 
jury  was  done  them.  Dr.  Ferris  says  :  “It  i 
'■'s  is  remarkable  that  during  the  Swedish  dy- 1 
nasty  not  a  drop  of  Indiau blood  was  shed.”  | 
This  colony  extended  to  all,  religious  tol-  ■ 
eration.  It  has  been  denied  with  consider- : 
ble  flourish  of  trumi>ets  that  the  Koman 
Catholics  in  Maryland  were  tho  first  to  show 
toleration  to  those  of  a  different  faith.  One 
of  the  fii'st  enactments  of  the  first  assembly 
['.nOIaryland  made  Catholicism  the  State  re-  i 
ligion  and  imposed  a  fine  on  all  who  would 
!■*  eat  meat  during  Lent  Only  in  1649  was  a 
law  passed  that  no  Christian"  Shall  hence¬ 
forth  be  any  way  troiibled,  molested  or  dis- 
coimtenanced  for  and  in  respect  of  his  or  i 
her  religion,  nor  in  the  free  exercise  thereof, 
nor  in  any  way  compelled  to  the  belief  or 
exercise  of  any  other  religion  against  his 
or  her  consent.”  That  “henceforth”  means  | 
l^  tliat  they  had  been  “troubled,  molested  j 
I'  and  discountenanced”  before,  nor  did 
it  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to 
intolerance.  The  Quakers  were  so 
“troubled,  molested  and  discountenanced”  in 
,  Maryland  that  Wm.  Penn  besought  Lord 
■  Baltimore  in  1073  to  relieve  them. 

But  the  Swedish  colony  from  its  very  in¬ 
ception  in  1640,  was  based  on  the  rights  of 
conscience.  In  1640  some  of  the  Dutch  had 
come  from  New  Holland  to  settle  among 
them.  We  know  that  the  Dutch  would  not 
allow  the  Lutherans  to  teach  or  preach  their 
faith  in  public  or  private  in  New  York,  nor 
allow  them  to  assemble  for  prayer,  and  com¬ 
pelled  their  ministers  to  return  to  Europe. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  ihe  Swedish 
Lutherans  did  sell  to  the  Dutch  Colonists  a 
portion  of  their  land  and  inserted  this  clause 
in  the  deed:  “Those  who  profess  the  one 
or  the  other  religion  should  live  in 
peace,  abstaining  from  every  useless  dis¬ 
pute,  from  all  scandal,  from  all  abuse.” 
The  Swedish  Government  was  apprised  of 
this,  and  in  1642  instructions  were  sent  in 
reference  to  the  privileges  granted  the 
Dutch.”  “The  Governor  shall  not  disturb 
'i^iiithem  in  the  indulgences  granted  them.” 

:  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  after  discussing  this 
question  remarks:  The  concession  to  the 
Holland  Colonists,  was  therefore  no  smal| 
indication  of  tolerance.  It  signified  a 


readth,  liberality,  that  had  nbt  been  shown 
in  Virginia,  where,  as  Pri’ntz  was  crossing 
the  Ocean  with  his  instfuctions,  Sir  Wm. 
Berkley  was  forbidding  any  pother  teaching  or 
preaching,  in  public  or  private,  but  those  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  was  even  going 
farther  than  tliis  by  the  banishment  of  all 
who  did  not  conform  to  the  established  faith 
and  practice.  A  like  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  Swedes  would  have  driven  out  the  Hol¬ 
landers;  the  spirit  which  did  animate  them 
gave  them  a  home  and  a  guarantee  of  toler¬ 
ance  to  these  dissenters.  It  was  hi  broad 
contrast,  too,  with  examples  that  had  been 
set  to  the  northward.  In  the  Massachusetts 
settlement  the  Brownes,,  upholding  the 
Church  of  England,  had  b^en  sent  back  to 
I  the  old  country,  Koger  Williams  had  been 
3  driven  into  the  Narragailsett  woods,  and 
'  the  readiness  to  persecute!  Anabaptists  and 
Quakers  was  in  quick  proj;ess  of  growth.” 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  the)  first  colonists  on 
the  virgin  soil  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  this  spirit  William  Penn  was  in¬ 
harmony.  When  the  Proprietor  arrived  in 
'  1682  with  his  60  colonists,  he  was  kindly 
welcomed.  Their  claims  conflicted.  Eng- 
'l  land  had  granted  the  saipe  territory  at  dif- 
-  ferent  times  to  different  persons.  They 
■  amicably  adjusted  this  matter,  and  in  this 
peaceable  adjudication  the  site  of  PhOa- 
»  delphia  wa¥  given  to  liVilliam  Penn.  On 
the  7th  of  December,  16®,  the  Swedes,  the 
;  Dutch,  to  whom  they  had  sold  a  portion  of 
jit  their  possession,  and  the  Quakers  organized 
a  general  assembly,  and  jassed  61  laws, 
which  are  the  foundation,  pillars  of  our 
gi'and  commonwealth.  All  the  laws  en¬ 
acted  from  the  7th  to  the  lOti  of  December 
centered  in  this  direction.  “Whereas,  the 
glory  of  Almighty  God  and  the  good  of 
I  mankind  is  the  reason  and  end  of  govern-  j 
ment,  and,  therefore,  government  itself  is  a  | 
^  valuable  ordinance  of  God;  and  Iforasmuch 
j'  as  it  is  principally  desired  to 
make  and  establish  such  laws  as 
f  shall  best  preserve  time  Christian  and 
,  civil  liberty,  in  opposition  to  all  unchristian, 
y  licentious  and  unjust  practices,  whereby 
J  God  may  have  his  due,  Caesar  his  due,  and 
.  the  people  their  due,  from  tyranny  and  op- 
j  pression  on  the  one  side,  and  insolence  and 
"licentiousness  on  the  other;  so  that  the 
best  and  firmest  foundations  may  be  laid 
for  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  ^ 
I  both  the  Governor  and  the  people  of  this 
province  and  their  posterity.” 

What  more  needs  to  be  said  to  exemplify 
!  the  lofty  character  of  the  men  who  founded 


j  our  Commonwealth?  With  the  Apocalyptic 
I  seer  we  think  of  those  departeji  heroes  as 


fie  iesf  britJie  xjora,  and  on  every  side  we' 
I  see  the  noble  works  which  follows  them 
onward  and  upward.  Two  centuries  have  I 
passed  and  that  feeble  colony  has  become  a  | 
Eighty  State.  More  conservative  than  rad- ' 
ical,  and  more  solid  than  showy,  she  has 
been  to  our  nation,  in  her  arch  of  triumph 
wer  misrule,  tyranny  and  oppression,  the 
Keystone  State. 


X  S  VL VAX! A  C  EXTE  N"  XI AL 

^hilfx  (Is  tph  i  %  Tsi  cpi  iVcT’, 

mUes  county;  about  three 

miles  (lom  the  beautiful  borough  of 

sLITt  -TS!  i^^abited  princip.ally  gy 
.Votch-Ii  ish  Ihesbyterians,  called  Il.anna’s 
Town.  Here, -on  the  16th  of  Way,  in  that 
^ar  a  general  meeting  of  the  ioLbUant 
county  was  held,  and,  lakiu'''  into 
[consideration  the  very  alanniim  siUiatio^  ! 

dispute' 

<‘TW  n  I'csoh-od  uaanimoiisly  : 

That  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
by  several  late  acts,  ha\e  declo™;? 
liabitauts  of  the  Masaacluisetts  bay  to  be  hi 

'to  e"  S  by  fniavorinS 

w  entoice  those  acts,  have  attempted  to  re- 

duce  the  said  i  nliabitants  to  a  more  wretched 

before  existed  in 

with 

violating  their  constitutional  and  chartered 
privilege  they  would  stripXm  of  the 
rights  of  humanity,  exposing  Iheir  lives  to  ' 
unpunishable  sport  of  li- 
thA  soldiery,  and  depriving  them  o/^ 
the  very  means  ot  subsistence,  ' 

“That  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  1  he 

Sff  opineTstouMlT, 

Should  It  rneet  with  success  in  Massaclm- 
set^  bay,  be  extended  to  other  parts  of 
Amenca.  It  IS,  therefore,  become  the  in-, 
dispensable  difty  of  every  American  of' 
m^ry  man  who  has  any  public  vS  or 
love  for  his  country,  or  any  bowels  for  pos¬ 
terity,  by  every  means  which  God  has  put 
m  his  power,  to  resist  and  oppose  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  it-;  that  for  us  we  Will  be  ready 
to  oppose  It  with  our  lives  and  fortunes^ 
And,  the  better  to  enable  us  to  accomplish 

oureelvesinto 

a  military  body,  to  consist  of  companies,  to 
^  *be  several  townships. 

That  should  our  country  be  invaded  bv 

ry  acts  ot  its  parliament,  we-  will  cheer 

ft  ss'‘/r  a.’"”d 

s^m  V of  im 

«rk  IL.  ‘S‘iIr.ftpS'“S 


•  K*'l' 


.A 


The  Westmorerand  county  centen¬ 
nial  set  down  for  the  IGth  of  May  we  I 
are  fearful  will  not  be  celebrated  with 
any  great  amount  of  enthusiasm.  The 
Greensburg  Ar^tis  saj-^s,  with  a  dis-i 
couraging  lack  of  patriotic  -rapture,  in  ' 
commenting  on  the  action  of  the  fore- ' 
lathers  at  Hannas’  Town  in  1775,  “  we ' 
think  the  occasion  worthy  ofcommemo- 
J  ration,  as  It  is  not  very  probable  we 
^will  ever  have  the  privilege  of  again 
Jeiyoyingorcelebratingso  important  an 
if  event  m  our  nation’s  history.  It  ja 
|our  “Fourth  of  July  -  «o  to  speak ,1 
pandas  such  we  should  make  the  most  I 
.i>|of  It ,  and  that,  too,  rather  in  the  spirit  1 
A|^erpetaatmgthe  privileges  voSch-^ 
fcafed  us  by  our  forefathers  than  in  re- 
,joicmgover  those  questionable  ones! 
j  we  are  obliged  to  existundera  century 

I  talr-?!'  ourselves  to  | 

take  initiatory  measures  in  giving  cele- : 
brity  toso  important  an  occasion  in 
he  history  of  our  country,  (of  which 
unfortunately,  our  people  of  the  pres- 1 
ent  day  are  seemingly  profoundly  ,: 

,  Ignorant)  and  as  we  are  promised  the 
Hearty  and  generous  support  and  co-i 
operation  of  the  entire  state,  the  sooner 
J  decisive  action  be  taken  in  the  premi-  ? 
gses  the  better.  Let  the  centennial,' 

■  •  percession’  move.” 


1775. 


|rHE  WESTMORgLATO  CEKTEK- 


AXn  CIVIC  DISPLAV- 

ATpi^^A  raOPUE— OPEN- 

ED^AptT.  “™«-OnATIOII  OP  HOX. 

,  ^heessbueg,  March  15.— There  was  a 

,  l»JcgMteri„sof„eopTe  at  this 

'fi  'h'tundredU,  .pniTers.T, 

I  he  Hannastown  resolves.  The  town 

find  a!.’  t'”’”""  ““S»  «'>«>  tanner, 

he  hotels  were  overran  with  guests  as 
.jwell  as  the  houses  of  citizens.  Them ’was 

|afine  military  display,  and  a  large  de]o<.a- 

|tion  oi  people  from  Pittsburg.”  Le 
I  were  read  from  the  Governors  of  the  ifr 

rt  ■“«  ”■'»  tad  ta.,,  I,,;,?; 

to  be  present.  The  ce!e  I, ration  was 

Aomenced  by  bring  thirteen  gims  in  the 
morning  At  ten  o’clock  the  military  pt 
^^ded.  At  one  o’eloek  there  wa.s  .a  niV 

the  O.jen  air.  .(mige  Veeeh,  of 


\ 


I 


>■ 

'  T  ' 

s  • 


f 
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to  Oi^ 


Pittsburg,  calUM  Ihti  a33>' luTtTagP 
non.  Simon  ( Uunn-ou  presided.  .  ..«=  v-.-- 

monies  were  oonelude.i  with  speed.  maU  . 

ing.  lion.  Edgar  (Wan  was  the.. ratm  . 

Ibedlay,  awl  si^eclies  w  ere  wad.-  J-j  i  •  •  • 
Bigliam,  Judge  Kirk[.a!.riric  and  ulbers. 

THK  ABBEEPS  of  IIOX.  Kli.lAi:  COWAN. 

It  is  a  most,  ancient  auio..g  luew 

fr.  '>'iiAhr‘itG  at  rocnrruiji  penoas  lu^^'  h  i  iuu 
r  SftilaruJoo  wbicirreiuarkable  eveids 
S  have,  happened, originally  ‘‘esigiwd, no  doubt  , 

S  to  keeAhe  memory  of  them  abve  m  afio. 

I  I'eiefSions,  and  to  call  up  aB  far  as  possible 
I  ideas'  and  sentiments  similar  to  those 
1  moved  the  men  who  brought  theia  ab.  .  . 
f  H!r3t<')r'y  is  full  of  these  celebrations  ;  an  1 
tliore  ai-e  many  ways  in  which  they 
made  useful,  but  which  it  uogls.cted  lea. es 
them  a  source  of  mischief  and  j 

Ishiill  note  some  of  tlieir  useful  . 

•the  first-place,  in  doing  honor  to  the  “6“ 

Lasserted  t.heir  rights,  even  as  agamst  theu 
(I'eaitiraate  I'ulor.s,  it 

"uHcts  of  the,  .situation,  and  wlieiem  they 
iwere  wronged  and  what  odds  they  imgM 
Pert  [o  be- against  them  iii  a  struggle  for 

were  subjects  of  the  king  of 
i^BrfS  and  thej  awed 
•.;as  the  constitutional  monarch  o‘ 

-f'remarkable  as  well  as  most  powerful  em 

■  ^  iSerSryliiey^murpr^  W 

MS-  'Sy  iSdeiJe 

’con  fnSt  and  contVonted  in  their  westward 
iSSh  S’Sstile  tribes  of  warlike  sat^ges, 
SSfact,  except  along  the  ®as  ern  siope^  ol 

ciobe,  and  here  in  western  Eennsyl- 

^ifanif  had  scaredy  commenced  the  wo* 
*'«-Tkir*iiT  TTifikos  civiii22.tion.  11165 

'  ro“S  '  and  illiterate,  and  had  n^e 

Diir  science,  literature,  nor  bnery , 
S-hthS  had  soiuethiug  which  stood  them 
?  rbeTter  need-they  had  virtue,  honesty 

Is  M  (rf^SuSS^  SlhSSbSt 

ddT»dea  w,  “ 

'had  managed  it  so  cunningly  that  h‘9  ^ 
-iim  h-id  no  lep-al  remedy.  Tins,  liowevei, 

the  around,  but  no  one  greeted  ^i«b  » 
«ne  answei^d  him,  ami  no  one  would eauy 
'  arthe  0‘lor  end  of  the  baud  spike  with  him. 
Th^  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  aud 

?;  idi^SuJ^dri.s'pS’- 

^“^Xhase  old  Westraomlanders  were 
TOugh  and  blunt-had 
quarrels,  and  our  fine  mq^st_s_^to 


■  '-  i ' 


■^ktt^eeiTMJ^  to  see  how  they 

settled  their  difficulties  m  rough  aud  turn- U 

Ib^e  li-fihs,  aud  liow  they  drank  trieuds  wlien  f 

it  was  al  over,  and  yet  they  neither  pistoled 

IT  ItabbedMViay,  it,  would  have  been  worth 
iiimiaii’s  life  to  have  tlucaleucd  such  a 
nui;  and  I  think  wliat  Ihave  learned  my- 

ifl-nmT  the  men  of  tliosc  ffiiys  wai- 
'ajats  me  in  saying  that  m 
^herings  not  a  single  man  would 

Sst  of  them  .would  have  despised  a 
■iiandy  billy"  or  5a ‘*011015101  ’  as  the  era- 
Ihlem  of  pure  poltroonery. 

*  I  have  said  they  were  illiterate^  and  it  is 
inie-  but  still  there  w'ere  some  things  they 
fknew,  and  not  only  knew  but  were  per- 
isnaded  of,  whicli  is  better.  Tliey  knew  th^ 
Mere  freemen;  and  further,  they  knew  ex- 
iactiv  how  to  maintain  their  position  as_ 
Much.  “Eternal  vigilance 
dibertv.”  They  were  loyal  to  their  Kin„, 

king  k.  “»» *» 

ntotect  and  not  oppress  them,  that  was  me 
Mrcain  between  them  and  their  soverei^. 

I  sifid  he  was  their  constitutional  sovemi 
-Maud  I  said  so,  because  of  this  hargam, 
which,  as  between  1  he  sovereign  and  suh- 
iect  or  between  the  state  and  the  citizen,  is 
Sd  a  coLitutiou.  Now,  hundreds  of 
•Mearr  before,  tbe  English  people  had 
■  made  a  bargain  ivhh  their  king^  at 
Buraiymede,  and  had  it  written  dovi  n  so 
that  neither  he  nor  they  eonld  *  ’ 

and  ' then,  .afrersvanl,  every'  non  and 
then,  they  would  write  it  down  again 
‘and  make  additions  to  it, 
iast  about  two  liundred  years  ago,  these 
SMTns  got  so  completely  Intocked  in  o 
.fthe'heada.nf  king  and  people  tliat  neither  of 
jThem  can  forget  it.  The  first  of  t^iem  wm 
■  called  magiia  ebarta  ^r  eminence  and,  all 
'together,  *ey  mode  up  the  “British  consti¬ 
tution.”  Nbw,  oar  old  Hamtastown  men 
'knew  this  constitution,  and  stood  wpo»  it 
it ■->  tlie  letter.  They  would  be  loyal,  but  the 
Idng  must  he,  true.  And  they  well  remem¬ 
bered,  too, of  having  often  heard  their 
fathers  tell  of  how  more  than  one  hundred 
Ivears  liefore  a  British  king— one  Cliaiies 
1  undertook  to  play  false  ami  demy  the  bar- 
; gain,  and  they  ciuiglit  him  ^“‘1 
head  for  it.  Tliis  in  a  me asnre  settled  the 
matter,  e.speeiaUy  when  his  son  James  h'led 
the  same  game  and  was  chased  away.  That 
made  an  end  of  it.  No  Brit,i,sh  king  since 
has  dared  to  violate  thi.s  bargain  m  Great 
'Britain,,bnttheyhave  elsewhere. 

.One  of  the  main  articles  of  the  British 
'  ^cBnstitutjon  provided  that  the  king  Muld 
‘  ■''“lint  only  le^  any  taxes  from  his  subjects 
without  their  consent,  or  what  is  the  .same 
thine,  the  consent  of  th.'-ir  representatives 
‘  in  mrliameiit  This  was  fundamental  and 
i  vital  to  the  existence  of  security  and  lib- 
jorty,  because  they  believe  the  king,  like 
fotber  people,  was  not  likely  to  do  mischiet 
unless  he  had  more  money  than  was  neces- 
i  sary,  and  tliey  therefore  wmdd  not  allow 
r,  ihim  to  raise  any  till  he  had  first  consiiltvd 
/vthem.  Tills  was  In  Magna  Charta,  dis- 
'  "  linetly  set  forth,  and  was  of  perpetual  obh- 
*  eation.  John  Hampden  stood  upon  it  and 


Xlaiup'-icii  - - 

staked  his  all — lost  his  life,  indeed,  lathei 
than  pay  twenty  sliillings  ship-money  upon 
.fAinpnlsion  Md  without  law.  So  it  was 


tlie  old  men  whose  deeds  we  com- 
jmenorate.  They  would  not  pay  upon  com- 
jpulsion  either,  be  it  ever  sO'  little,  not  even 
six  cents  a  pound  on  tea. 

When  the  colonists  came  over  here  and 
settifid  they  were  authorized  by  their  char- 
jers  to  establish  local  legislatures,  with  i 
whose  consent  they  might  be  taxed  forlo-^ 
cal  purposes,  but  no  writ  was  issued  author-  ^ 
izing  them  to  send  their  representatives  to  3  ^ 
■the  parliament  of  the  empire  in  which  the  f 
imperial  taxes  were  consented  to  and  ap¬ 
propriated  for  imperial  purposes.  If,  then, 
they  could  be  compelled  to  contribute  to 
the  latter  it  must  be  done  through  their  lo¬ 
cal  legislatures,  to  be  done  lawfully.  Thus 
they  kept  Magua  Charta  and  John  Hamp¬ 
den  in  mind  all  the  time  as  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample.  Upon  such  corner  stones  they  had 
seen  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain  rest  firmly,  and  they  believed  the 
colonies  could  build  on  the  same  founda¬ 
tion.  If  their  representatives  could  not  sit 
in  the  British  parliament  their  money 
should  not  go  into  the  British  treasury, 
so  help  them  God—they  would  fight  and  die 
first. 

This  w.as  the  general  feeling  of  the  people 
of  the  Old  Thirteen.  It  expressed  itself  in 
prayers  .-Hid  appeals  to  tlie  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment  not  to  violate  the  English  constitu- ; 
tion  apinst  English  freemen,  because,  al- ^ 
though  they  lived  in  a  new  world,  tar  away 
and  few  in  number,  they  were  still  Eu-  ■ 
glishmen  and  their  rights  followed  them, 
and  were  as  much  a  pai  t  of  them  as  their 
arms  and  legs.  To  say  that  a  man  was 
without  these  rights  was  to  say  he  was  110 
Euglishman,  a  slave  and  a  miscreant. 

They  next  refused  to  pay  illegal  levies, 
and  in  earnest  of  their  determination  re¬ 
fused  to  write  on  stamped  paper,  would  not 
wear  English  cloth  nor  drink  taxed  tea — 
nay,  more,  would  throw  this  last  article 
into  the  sea.  They  shonld  not  pollute  our 
soil  hy  iheir  unholy  presence.  Give  taxed 
tea  to  themennaiils  and  porpoises ;  let  them 
drink  it. 

Finally,  wiien  prayers  failecl,  when  re¬ 
monstrances  were  of  no  effect,  and  when 
even  the  repeal  of  the  ohnoxious  measure  s 
was  coupled  with  a  continued  assertion  of 
the  right  there  without  representation,  the 
threat  of  the  Iiulependmcp  was  raised,  the 
bond  of  tlie  allegiance  wonld  bo  snapped, 
anil  they  M'ould  be  free.  Tliey  said  to 
their  king,  “You  thin);  we  are  slaves,  we 
know  you  are  a  tyrant  ;  if  you  have  violated 
[  your  coronation  oath,  we  are  absolved  from 
I  ours.” 

The  re.-iolutions  passed  one  hundred 
years  ago,  which  comvnemorate  to-day,  al-l 
I  though  not  an  absolute  “Declaration  of  Iii-i 
dependence,”  are  in  the  nature  of  an  “ulti-l 
[  raatum,”  and  if  not  accepted  by  the  Bi  rtisli ' 
government,  did  .amount  to  a  soveianco  of| 

1  the  eonnection  between  the,  two  countries.,' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  tlieir  authors  were  sternly  in  ear-': 
nest,  .and  that  nothing  would  p.acify  them 
I  except  an  inicoiiditional  repeal  of  i he  ob¬ 
noxious  statiups  and  a  disclaimer  of  the, 

1  ri.ghl  to  tax  willioiil  representation.  In 
I  other  words,  tliey  made  all  the  declaration 
possiide  or  prudent  to  be  made  .at  a  primaiy 
[  meeting  of  the  people,  in  whieh  eaeli  indi- 


vUlnal  spoke  only  foi-  himself. 

The  result  of  theseiand  similar  exprer,- 
sionsof  opinion  on  lha.  part  of  the  people,  !  , 
hundreds  of  Ihem  no  doubt  everywhere, 
showed  itself,  howevei'.  a  little  more  than  a 
year  afterward  when  congress  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  177(5,  put  forth  the  great  Dec! ara- ^ 
tion,  which  authoritativ’cly  and  forevei 
closed  the  door  to  aity  fart  her  question. 

T  give  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  ■ 
the  ground  occupied  by  our  ancestors, 
where  they  got  their  idea  of  liberty  and  se¬ 
curity  whicli  underlaid  it,  .and  how  strongly 
they  must  have  lieen  impressed  witli  the  Sf 
necessity  of  standing  upon  it  if  tliey  wonld  f 
preserve  their  character  and  condition  as  j' 
freemen.  There  waas  no  besit.ation,  no  fal-  ■’ 
tering;  and  iiowever  painful  and  danger¬ 
ous  it  might  he,  tho'y  did  not  for  one 
moment  tliink  of  giving  up  any  part  of  that  Sr' 
great  charter  whieh  the  barons  of  England  ; 
had  wrong  from  King  .Tohn  five  hundred  '* 
amt  sixty  years  before,  and  which  tlie  En¬ 
glish  people  had  comiielled  their  kings  to 
confirm  and  ratify  no  less  than  thirty'-eight  % 
times  during  th.at  period.  It  shows  the  in-  f' 
estimable  value  ofa  simple  truth  or  princi-  % 
pie,  when  in  the  course  of  time  a  nation  or  J 
people,  convinced  of  its  soundness,  make  it  'i 
their  own  and  are  guided  by  it  as  the  com- 
jpass  gukle.s  the  mariner  in  the  most  peril- 
. !  ous  storms.  Ko  man  can  doubt  that  the  fij;. 
'  freedom  and  progress  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  healthful  and  inspiring  ele-  ■ 
ments  in  their  governments,  federal  and  : 
I  state,  are  lineally  descended  from  the  prin- 
I  ciples  struggled  for; and  established  in  the 
strite  of  six  hundred  years  between  the  sov- 
ereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  the  English 
people.  Withotit  them  the  great  republic  j 
had  never  been. 

And  w'e  can  as  little  doubt  that  it  was  the 
'  faith  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  had  in  the 
rectitude  of  those  principles,  which  sustaiii- 
i  ed  tliem  in  the  long  and  ardious  contest  to 
'  make  good  the  position  they  assumed  here 
this  day  one  hundred  years  ago.  Tliis  is 
shown  oonclusively  by  their  conduct  as  soon 
as  success  had  crowned  their  ellbi  ts.  Uav-  SI 
ing  broken  irrevocably  with  their  heredi- 
;taiy  king,  the  next  question  was,  who  shall 
be  onr  sovereign  now  ?  A  question  tins  of  f. 
most  momentous  import — one  more  so  i 
I  never  was  asked  amongst  men.  , Shall  it  be 
I  a  hereditary  king,  or  an  elective  president  ? 
Their  experience  with  kings  had  not  been 
of  an  assuring  kind,  and  they  had  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  discarding  a  monarchy’,  in  which 
,  not  only  the  personal  qualities  of  the  mon-  i 
arch  but  even  the  sex  depended  upon  the  K 
'  accident  of  birth,  y 

w  The  only  alternative  possible  to  them  , 

I  was  the  rule  of  the  majority,  with  srrch 
n  limitation  as  they  might  hedge  about  it.  j; 
i  This,  too,  at  that  time  was  an  adv’cntuie 
;tbat  required  no  small  amount  of  courage. 


las  well  as  faith  in  our  common  huinauity. 
Before  that  time  it  had  been  said  it  was 
absurd  to  allow  to  the  classes  which  alone 
I  made  governments  a  necessity  the  power  to  f- 
i  establish,  regulate  aud  control  that  govern- 
meut.  That  the  passions  aud  prejurlices  of 
Jthe  many  had  always  so  far  been  in  excess  ^ 
|Of  their  wisdom  and  moderation;  that  in  % 
their  hands  power  would  be  unsafe,  and 
■{^finally  most  destructive;  that  tlie  (quality' 


il 


in  was  a  laisenooci;  tiiat  t  iicir  freedom  | 
;-y  acjiended  tipon  themselves;  and  that  a  gov- 
y;  f  emment  in  which  the  people  should  play  { 
;  ,  no  other  part  than  a  mere  barrier  to  the  ex- f 

tension  of  power  was  a  delusion  and  a] 
dream,  “begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears;”  ] 
'  that  they  would  become  the  dupes  of  dem-  i 
-  V  agogties  and  the  prey  of  rings  (then  called  ] 
“factions,”  cliques,”)  and,  &ially,'as  a  last 
resort,  be  set  to  devour  one  another  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  superior  few,  who  alone  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  peace  and  older  at 
its  true  worth,  might  Lave  it. 

These  arguments  lailed,  however,  to  con-  j 
,  Vince  the  people,  and  they  adopted  the  I'e-  j 
publican  form  of  government,  checked  and  j 
balanced  to  render  it  as  safe  as  possible.  i 
Here  again,  then,  education  for  centuries  | 
stood  them  in  time  of  need.  If  the  ma- ! 
jority  is  to  be  sovereign,  it  must  consent  to  | 
be  limited  and  resti-ained  in  the  exercise  of  j 
its  sovereign  functions  both  as  to  the  mode  1 
and  manner  of  their  exercise,  and  also  as 
to  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction  and  au¬ 
thority.  It  must  consent  that  its  power 
shall  only  he  benificent,  a7»d  it  must  stipu¬ 
late  not  to  usurp  the  right  to  do  mischief. 
How  shall  this  be  done'.’  Write  it  down 
and  solemnly  swear  to  maintain  it.  This 
was  the  mode  adopted,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
first  instance  in  the  world  ofa  fomial  writ¬ 
ten  constitution  as  a  cornp.act  hcl  ween  the 
majority  and  the  minority. 

Into  the  new  constitutions  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  British  charters  of  liherlies, 
at  all  applicable,  were  incoiqjorated— even 
the  bald,  tei-se  phraseoli>gy  in  which  they 
were  couched  originally,  is  mostly  retained 
in  our  bill  of  rights  of  to-day.  To  the  first 
generations  alter  the  revolution  lliese  great 
tnitlis  were  lield  sacred,  and  thei'e  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  yet  living,  who  can  well  I'e- 
^  member  the  unanimity  of  belief  which 
■'.'J  prevailed,  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  insti- 
^  tutions  and  the  freedom  and  security  of  the 
citizens  depended  entirely  upon  the  invio¬ 
lability  of  these  great  constitutional  princi¬ 
ples.  They  were  neither  so  weak  and  fool¬ 
ish  as  to  suppose  that  maiorilies  like  indi¬ 
vidual  sovereigns  could  not  he  false  to 
pledges  and  recieant  to  high  trusts ;  nay, 
more,  they  knew  that  v/hen  majorities  w'ere 
oppressive  and  despotic,  they  were  even 
more  wrong-headed  and  difficult  to  manage 
than  the  royal  Stuart  family.  Unscrupu¬ 
lous  and  ambitioits  men  in  excited  tiroes, 
backed  by  a  majority  inflamed  by  passion 
and  misled  by  prejudices,  are  apt  to  proceed 
in  much  greater  extremities  than  tlie  worst 
of  kings,  as  was  demonstrated  most  clearly 
_  in  France  during  the  reign  of  ten-or,  when 
[  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  guilty  to  bring 
distinguished  heads  to  the  block;  it  avas 
enough  to  be  suspected, 
y,  _  The  great  object  of  govermnent  being  the 
Ij  protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property, 

‘  Magna  Charta  was  largely  drawn  upon  to 
secure  it.  The  country  was  to  be  governed 
j  by  its  principle  embodied  in  the  law,  leav- 
ing  the  smallest  possible  chance  for  the  ex- 
ercise  of  arbitraiy  power.  Therefore,  upon 
■  the  establishment  of  the  federal  constitu¬ 
tion  jn  1789,  and  when  all  the  vast  ma- 
~  \  chinery  of  our  government,  state  and  na¬ 
tional,  was  put  into  successful  operation,  it 
was  no  doubt  the  sublimest  spectacle  men 


ad  ever  seen.  The  nations  of  the  ol" 
world  were  amazed,  and  nothing  could  ex-1 
ceed  their  wonder  and  admiration  in  look- j 
ing  at  the  beauty  and  hanuony  which  pre-  j 
vailed  throughout  the  whole  union.  Thei 
most  intelligent  and  refined  aristocracy  in  j 
Europe  could  not  have  fiamed  tlwse  gov¬ 
ernments  with  gieater  skill  '  w  ele-l 
I  gance.  The  rough  aud  hardy  ad  veil- ] 

‘  turers  of  the  new  world  had  shown  their  j 
.  appreciation  of  genius,  learning  and  wis-| 

I'  dom  in  selecting  the  great  men  of  the  j 
'■  age  to  fashion  their  institutions  for  them, 

\  instead  of  the  ignorant  and  presumptuous 
^  aspirants  who  too  often  thrust  themselves  ' 
forward  to  mar  a  work  for  which  they  had  | 
no  fitness.  Happy  the  people  who  could  [ 
discover  such  men  as  W ashington,Frankl  in, 
Jeflei'son,Madison  and  Adams,  and  confide 
‘  in  them;  but  woe  to  that  people  who  sup- 
pose  the  most  important  and  difficult  work! 
allotted  to  men  can  be  done  hy  ambitious] 
demagogues  who  are  ignorant  of  their  coiin-§ 

I  try’s  liistoiy  and  the  nature  of  it3:institu-3 
’  tions.  A  great  deal  more  than  ineie  zeal  f 
’  is  necessary  to  seive  the  public,  aiKUtheirl 
ability  is  not  increased  by  their  possession] 
of  the  arts  of  pleasing  aud  flattering  their  I 
constituents.  In  truth,  tlie  aids  of  the  poli- 1 
ticiaii,  and  the  time  he  must  lose  to.  acquire] 
them,  generally  disqualify  him  as  a  states¬ 
man.  It  is  only  wise  men  who  can  distin- 1 
guisli  the  “honest  and  capable  man”  wlienj 
choosing  their  rulers.  Hence,  so  many  na¬ 
tions  trust  to  hcreditaiy  kings  rather  than| 
election  to  give  them  leaders. 

The  men  of  the  revolution  seem  to  have:] 
been  especially  fortunate  in  being  able  to  j 
command  the  services  of  a  body  of  men  | 
unmatched,  perhaps,  in  any  age  or  country.  [ 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Pitt  is  conclusive  onl 
on  tins  point  when  he  said :  “I  must  declarel 
and  avow  that  in  all  my  reading  and  study! 
— and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study — 1| 
have  read  Thucydides,  and  have  studied 
and  admired  the  master  states  of  tlie  world  I 
— that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of| 
sagacity  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under] 
such  complication  of  circumstances,  no  na¬ 
tion  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  general  congi-ess  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.” 

I  am  Son  y  t  o  say  that  we  are  charged  by  I 
foreigners  with  the  fault  of  being  much  less! 
circumspect  ill  our  selection  of  heroes  thani 
our  ancestor.s  were.  .Still,  from  the  way  inf 
whicli  popular  iilols  have  ticen  handled  ro 
ecntly,  it  is  hiqied  \ve  may  get  h.ack  to  tliel 
purer  worship  and  higher  cull  me  of  tliej 
earlici'  days  of  the  lepnhlic. 

I  will  now  till'll  to  the  success  which  liasj 
H  .attended  the  eslahlishmont  of  our  form  of] 

' government , 

Iti  ii.ave  imlicattal,  uml  which,  as  t  lliink,  has 
'  / resulted  from  our  fidelity  to  them,  aud  i  ^ 
which,  if  we  hereafier  tail, will  lie  owing  eh- 
t  trely  to  our  disregard  of  them.  The  past,  ''i 
however,  is  ours,  with  its  himdred  years  dl 
history,  as  wonderful  as  any  of  ancients 
St  or  modern  times.  In  that  period  we  [ 
rose  trom  weak  and  scattered  colo-t 
nies,  with  a  population  of  3,000,- 
000,  till  to-day  we  have  40,000,000 ; ft  j] 
tiom  lieing  insignificant,  we  are  now  notfiiif 
onl>'  a  tirst  rate  power,  but  in  the  recent  j! 
civil  war  we  actually  demonstrated  we  hadf’iiitf 


I  niatwals  enoit^\i  within  oiirselVe'f?  to  made 
t  wo  ;  surely  llie  armies  we  raise(hthe  money 
we  expended,  llie  battles  we  fought  aiulthe 
liavoc  we  made,  ought  to  satisfy  tlie  most 
skeptical  of  that  fact.  This  war  has  another 
result  which  will  mark  it  .as  an  era  in  hu¬ 
man  aflairs  of  the  most  extraordinary  char¬ 
acter.  i  mean  the  emaiicfpation  of  3,000,- 
000  of  negro  slaves.  This  event  is  without 
I  ap.arallel,  and  could  only  have  been  brought 
about  in  that  way;  the  war  was  hot  enough 
to  melt  their  chains,  .and  their  fate  is  now 
in  their  own  hanils.  , 

Again:  onr  wealth  and  mateiial  pros- 
I  perily  has'  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
onr  iwpnlation.  Onr  people  are  as  well 
fed,  clothed  and  lioiLsed  as  any  on  the  plan¬ 
et;  and  they  own  inoie  land,  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  tliem,  than  any  other  peo- 
[  pie.  Nor  are  we  behind  in  the  other  and 
higher  forms  of  civilization.  We  have  great 
and  flourishing  cities;  railroads  jjsnetrating 
tlie  country  in  all  directions,  accompanied 
by  the  inevitable  telegraph  lines;  canals 
I  utilizing  our  streams,  and  steamboats  with¬ 
out  number  on  oiu-  great  rivers;  books  are 
on  every  table,  and  newspapers — thick  as 
“autumn  leaves  in  Vallambrosa’’ — enough 
to  cover  all  the  wails  of  onr  houses  annu¬ 
ally  with  pi  lilted  matter;  Contrast  all  this 
with  the  condition  ot  things  in  the  United 
States  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  feel 
like  living  in  a  new  world;  and  certainly, 
if  wo  have  not  improved  in  onr  morals, 
material  comforts  have  increased  a  thou¬ 
sand  fold. 

Attracted  by  the  spectacle  of  our  wonder¬ 
ful  career,  emigrants  from  Europe  have 
come  to  ii.s  in  euormoiis  iiiimbei-s ;  and, 
though  not  at  all  (rained  to  tlie  employment 
of  such  liberty  as  ours,  nor  doctrin.ated  for 
ag-;g_in_Uie,  of  ibygua  ChatU, 

Ihey  Soon  catcb  the  prevailing  spirit  of  onr 
institutions  and  laws,  and,  from  the  best 
evidence  we  can  get,  any  clitfereiices  be¬ 
tween  them  .and  the  children  of  revolution¬ 
ary  ancestry  ai-e  obi  iterated  in  a  generation. 
Tliis  fact,  perliaps,  is  not  the  least  singular 
one  111  onr  history^ — how  the  foreign  emigi-a-  i 
1  tion  to  the  United  States  c;iii3ed  so  little  dis-  ? 
turbance,  and  how  rapidly  it  accomplished  | 
itself  to  onr  language,  laws  and  habits  off 
I  thought  and  action.  But  there  is  a  ready  P 
explanation.  The  great  m:ass  of  European  ^ 
jieople,  after  all,  are  close  of  kin.  Teutons,  |L 
Celts  and  Scl.aves  were  all  rocked  in  the  f 
same  Arv.an  cradle,  and  though  apart  for  • 
thousands  of  years,  when  they  come  to¬ 
gether  again  their  tribal  instincts  in  a  short 
time  make  them  one — naj',  having  succeed- 
f  ed  in  making  good  democrats  of  the  Jews, 

■]  it  is  more  tlian  probable  we  might  succeed 
with  the  Arabs  and  the  rest  of  the  Shemi- 
tic  nations.  Such  is  the  inflnence  of  free 
institutions,  .and  htaving  men  to  pm-sue 
their  own  happiness  in  their  own  way, 
without  interference  or  restraint  on  the 
part  of  government,  except  to  punish  them 
for  crime.  This,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
s.ay  it,  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  pro¬ 
gress  and  prosperity  of  the  ITiiited  States  ; 
men  being  left  to  themselves  as  far  as  was 
possible,  consistent  with  peace  and  order, 
in  society.  There  was  no  power  or  author-  ■ 
ity  under  onr  constitutions  by  which  the 
religion  of  tlie  citizen  could  be  interfered 
I  with,  and  the  result  Iiqs  been  to  relieve 


w 


It 


society  from  a  curse  that  has  dehic 
Christendom  with  blood  for  a  thou-' 
sand  years.  We  have  established  the- 
fact  that  all  tlic  various  religions 
sects  can  exist  among  ns  in  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  and  never  once  think  of  ro.a,sting  or 
massacring  one  another.  Besides,  too,  the; 
remarkable  truth  is  now  generally  received 
among  ns  that  the  very  worst  way  to  I 
get  people  to  heaven  is  to  drive  them  there  I 
by  a  road  they  don’t  like.  Cbir  sy'stein  of  I 
politics  has,  too,  an  .advantage  noiv  quite  I 
noticeable  over  most  countries  in  this,  that  I 
it  attracts  to  the  bosoms  of  the  churches  | 
great  numbers  of  politicians  and  states¬ 
men  who  go  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  but  | 
who  remain  to  prayn  This  e.xercises  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  them  which  cannot  help  hut  I 
be  beneficial,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  | 
bow  much  more  the  national  reputation 
would  have  suffered  from  the  prevalent  ] 
eorrunlion  of  the  times  h.ad  it  not.  been  for 
this  salutary  re.straint. 

Although  no  one,  or  very  few,  amongst  | 
ns  thinks  of  invoking  the  agency  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  matters  of  religion,  we  have  never¬ 
theless  large  numbers  of  good  people  who  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  virtue  of  legal  enact¬ 
ments  to  suppress  vices — the  same  as  though 
they  were  crimes— and  the  body  politic  is  j 
frequently  exper  imented  on  by  zealous  re¬ 
formers,  who  hope  to  purge  society  by  acts  I 
of  assembly  and  the  imposition  of  penalties. 
Experience,  however,  soon  couviitces  the 
sovereign  majority  that  these  panaceas,  if 
applied,  only  irritate  the  sores  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  heal — the  laws  are  repealed  and 
the  patients  remitted  to  tlie  laws  of  nature. 
If  tliey  remain  asleep  on  the  statute  book, 
they  are  only  invoked  on  rare  occasions 
when  a  malicious  prosecutor  under  cover  j 


of  a  moral  intent,  seeks  to  avenge  him¬ 
self  upon  an  enemy^  in  whicli  he 
finds  but  little  favor.  The  subject 
of  the  proper  domain  of  law  is  now  being 
examined  and  discussed,  and  the  great 
journals  and  periodicals  of  the  country  be¬ 
ing  generally  sound,  it  is  confidently  an¬ 
ticipated  that  before  long,  all  will  see  that 
morality  and  purity  can  no  more  be  se¬ 
cured  through  the  intervention  of  the  civil, 
magistrates  than  when  they  roasted  Jews  as 
heretics  and  old  women  as  witches.  Social 


I  science  is  even  going  farther  to  throw  down 
’1  these  idols  of  the  forum,  and  it  is  begin- 
ning  to  obtain  that  the  world  can  do  with 
'  much  less  governing  than  it  has  been  usual 
.li  to  apply  to  it.  That  the  more  freedom 
the  people  enjoy  in  all  their  pursuits,  and 
the  less  they  are  trammeled  by  artificial 
I  regulations,  the  better.  All  they  want 
*  is  protection  against  fraud  and  violence 
in  cases  where  they  cannot  protect 
themselves — except  in  the  case  of 
cities  where  sanitary  and  police  regulations 
may  be  necessary  to  compel  such  close 
neighbors  to  observe  a  measure  of  duty 
toward  one  another  as  would  be  absurd  in 
rural  districts.  By  thus  narrowing  the 
sphere  of  government  to  the  limit  of  neces¬ 
sity,  many  advantages  derived  from  a  vir¬ 
tuous  parental  rule  would  of  course  be  lost, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  would  avoid  the 
thousand  mischiefs  and  dangers  which 
would  beset  us  in  the  bands  of  knaves  and 
tyrants.  If  you  could  have  such  ah  emperor 


is  ttie  Xiitohmes,  a  despotism  were '  DeEter  j 
“■  than  the  best  republic;  but  the  earth  pro-  " 
duces  a  hundred  Ncroes  and  Ca.ligulas  for  > 
one  Washington,  and  we  had  better  forego  ^ 
the  advantages  to  avoid  the  risks.  ’  I  ’ 
There  are  evils  incident  to  all  governvF 
inents— evils  we  cannot  avoid— t.ut  it  will  be ' 
i  found  that  they  are  ail  remedial  by  Qw  pefj-| 
■pie  if  they  stand  upon  Magna  (Iharta  and 
the  principles  in  and  added  to  it  by  the  En¬ 
glish  speaking  speaking  people.  Our  rulers  f 
may  be  comipt,  but  we  can  dismiss  and  I 
punish  them  when  we  find  it  out.  The  Eii-i 
i  glish  did  this,  and  now  such  a  thing  as  pec-f 
Illation  and  bribery  with  them  is  of  thef 
I’arest  occurrence.  So  it  will  be  with  ii3,| 
,for  no  people  when  they  once  know  will  al- 
j  low  their  exchequer  to  be  ,  rob-j 
I  bed  with  impunity.  The  same  isl 
true  wuth  regard  to  other  mischiefs! 

I— upon  the  condition,  however,  that 
jfeel,  understand  aiul  maintain  tlie  prin4 
iciples  of  the  Magna  Charta,  because  with-j 
lout  these  we  Lave  no  resoit.  The  great! 
Iprinciple  involved  in  the  American  revoIu-| 
tion  was  that  there  shall  he  no  taxation! 
without  representation.  But  suppose  youi  i 
representation  is  corrupt?  What  then?S 
i  Your  answer  is,  “Vote  it  out.”  But  sup-| 
ipose  it  refuses  to  be  voted  out,  and  falsifies! 
VroHivnsV  Suppose  it  1  osorts  to  the  thousand! 


-  ■ 

'  V  •OC 

slied  a  luster  upon  yours, wh^'oiir  cRil 
one  hundred  years  from  to-day,  in  J975,| 
shall  meet  here  to  repeat  In  reverence  the] 
first  spoken  words  of  independence  in  the] 
hearing  of  one  hundred  millions  of  freemen,! 
(then  living  within  the  Fnifed  States  on 
;  America.  Amen. 


returns' 

(devices  of  cunning  and  unscrupulous  men 
to  defeat  your  vole?  Wliat  remedy  have 
you  then?  I  answer,  the  common  sense  of| 
the  people  and  their  pou'C?'  of  revolution. 

If  these  fall,  there  is  an  end  to  the  rale 
of  the  majority ;  and  as  the  people  must 
still  survive  they  most  have  a  ruler ;  this 
ruler  will  be  a  despot,  because  those  who 
have  forgotten  not  only  the  principles  but 
the  art  of  harnessing  a  majority  according 
to  Magna  Charta,  will  require  a  loiigperiofl 
of  sufi'ei’iiig  and  ojipressioii  liefore  wUmiuing 
manhood  will  enalde  them  to  declare  tlieir 
I  indeppudence.  It  is  not  difficult  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  constitution  such  as  that  of  1789, 
nor  hard  to  derange  the  .admirable 
machineiy  it  governed  ;  bnl  when  tills  is 
once  done  the  chances  are  that  it  will  never 
be,  restored.  If  the  life  and  soul  ot  it  does 
not  exist  ill  the  majority,  as  it  did  in  the 
;  men  of  the  revolution,  it  will  never  return T 
'  to  stay.  This  was  illuslraled  in  Roman 
history,  when  hopeful  enthusiasts  tike  Ei- 
lenzi  and  othem  attempted  to  re-establish 
the  ancient  republic.  It  was  the  ghost  re¬ 
visiting  tlie  earth  for  a  short  period  wntliont 
being  able  to  resume  its  material  form. 

The  great  use,  then,  to  which  we  can  pul 
'  this  day,  is  to  revive  in  ourselves  the  rec¬ 
ollection  of  the  great  truths — which  are 
everywhere  to  be  found  in  our  Bills  of  Right 
,  — impress  them  upon  the  hearts  of  our 
ehildien  and  teach  to  all  that  in  them  we 
have  the  most  sacred  legacy  that  has  come 
to  any  people  in  modem  times.  Fan 
moie  potent  than  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  which  fell  from  heaven  in  oldj 
'I’roy,  and  as  a  palladium  far  more 
eflective  for  our  defense;  and,  in 
.r  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat  that 
with  them  onr  liberties  are  bound  up  one 
■  i;  and  inseparable — forget  them,  and  the 
^_  ,|othei'3  cease , to  be.  Remember  them  as 
^  your  fathers  i  did,  j  and  tlie  halo  of  glory 
which  now  surrounds  their  memories  will 


The  A<liire.4D  of  lion.  Elxnr  Coeritn. 

Hoii.  EUgar  Cowaa,  ttie  orator  of  the  Uay,  ] 
was  then  inlroducua  anil  delivereil  the  fol- 
t  lowing  oration: 

It  is  a  most  ancient  custom  among  men, 
to  celehrate  at  recun  ing  perm  Is  tlie  return 
of  the  day  upon  which  remarkable  events 
I  have  happened,  originaliy  designed,  no 
;  doubt,  to  keep  the  memory  of  them  alive 
,  in  after  generations,  and  to  call  up  as  far  as 
I  possible  Ideas  and  sentiments  similar  to 
I  those  wnlch  moved  the  men  who  brought 
Itlieni  about.  History  is  full  ot  these  cele¬ 
brations;  and  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  made  useful,  but  which  if 
neglected  leaves  them  a  source  of  mischief 
;  and  disorder.  I  sliall  note  some  of  their 
useful  effects,  lii  the  first  -place,  in  doing 
honor  to  the  men  of  one  liundred  years  ago, 
who  so  emphatically  asserteil  their  rights, 
even  as  against  their  logitimato  rulers,  it 
becomes  us-to  know  the  facts  of  tlieir  situ¬ 
ation,  and  wlierein  they  were  wronged  and 
what  odds  tliey  might  expect  to  be  against 
them  111  a  struggle  tor  redress. 

THEY  WEEE  StJOJKCTS 

of  tlie  king  of  Great  ISritaui,  and  tney  owed 
allegiance  to  lum  as  the  constitutional 
monarch  of  tliat  most  remarkable  as  well  as 
most  powerful  empire  in  the  world.  Of  this 
relation  to  the  mother  country  they  were 
proud,  and  they  wore  loyal  to  it;  biic  they 
ilid  not  allow  either  pride  or  their  io\ ally 
to  degrade  them.  They  were  few  in 'num¬ 
ber,  scattered  about  upon  the  edge  of  a  vast, 
unexplored,  continent,  and  confronted  in 
their  westward  march  by  hostile  tribes  of 
warlike  savages;  in  fact,  except  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghenies,  they  were 
1  n  the  wilderness  of  the  greatest  forest  ever 
known  upon  the  globe,  and  here  in  western 
Pennsylvania  had  scarcely  commenced  the 
work  which  makes  civilization.  They  were 
poor,  rough  and  illiterate,  and  had  none 
of  our  science,  literature,  nor  finery; 
but  they  had  somctliing  wliich 
stood  them  in  better  need — they  liad 
virtue,  honesty,  and  independence.  Tliey 
would  not  lie,  cheat,  nor  steal,  nor  allow 
any  guilty  of  those  otfenses  to  live  amongst 
them  upon  terms  of  sociability  and  friend¬ 
ship.  About  the  time  of  wdiich  1  speak 
there  lived  a  man  but  a  few  miles  from  Han- 
nastown  who  had  cheated  and  defrauded 
his  neighbor,  but  he  had  managed  it  so  cun¬ 
ningly  that  lus  victim  had  no  legal  remedy. 
This,  However,  did  not  prevent  the  back- 
woodsineii  from  having  a  very  decided 
opinion  against  the  knave,  and  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  it  on  the  first  opportunity. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  met  at  a  “raising,”  and  the  obnoxious 
man  appeared  on  the  ground,  but  no 
I  one  greeted  him,  no  one  an- 
[  swerecl  him,  and  no  one  would  carry 
at  the  other  end  of  the  handspike  with 
:  him.  This  was  more  than,  he  could  bear, 

'  and  he  left  to  realize,  if  not  perhaps  to 
'  practice,  the  maxim  that  “Honesty  is  the 
best  policy.”  Tliese  old  iVestinorelanders 
were  rough  and  blunt — had  their  iroims  and 
quarrels;  and  our  tine  moralists  of  to-day 
.  would  liave  been  sliooked  to  see  how  they 
j  setlloil  their  dlfliculties  in  rough-aiid-luiu- 
bie  figlits,  and  how  they  drank  friends  when 
It  was  all  over,  and  yet  they  neither  pis¬ 
toled  nor  stabbed — nay,  it  would  hare  been 
worth  a  man’s  life  to'liave  threatened  such 
a  thing;  and  i  tliink  what  1  have  learned 
myself  from  the  men  of  those  davs  war¬ 
rants  me  in  saying  that  in  their  "largest 
■  gatherings  not  a  single  man  would  be  found 
carrying  eitner  dirk  or  pistol,  and  tuc 
rudest  of  tliem  would  have  despised  a 
)  “uanuy-billy”  or  a  “kiiuckier”  as  the  em- 
..  blems  of  pure  poltroonery. 

WHAT  THEY  KNgW, 


I  nave  said  they  wei-e  Uirtei'ate,  and  it  13 
true;  but  still  there  were  some  things  they 
knew,  and  not  only  knew  but  were  persua¬ 
ded  of,  which  is  better.  They  knew  they 
were  freemen;  and  further,  they  knew  ex¬ 
actly  how  to  inaintaih  their  position  as  • 
such:  “Kternui  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.”  The.v  were  loyal  to  their  king, 
but  their  king  must  bo  true  to  them  and 
protect  and  not  oppress  them;  that  was  the 
bargain  between  them  and  their  sovereign. 

1  said  he  was  their  constitutional  sovereign 
— aud  1  said  so,  because  of  this  bargain, 
wiiich,  as  between  the  sovereigns  and  sub¬ 
ject,  or  between  the  state  and  the  citizen,  is 
called  a  constitution.  Now, hundreds  of  years 
before, theiinglish  people  had  made  a  bargain 
with  their  king  at  Ituiinymede,  and  had  it 
written  down  so  that  neither  he  nor  they 
could  forget  it;  and  then  afterward,  every 
now  and  then,  they  would  write  it  down 
again  and  make  additions  to  it,  until  at 
last,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  these 
bargains  got  so  completely  knocked  into 
the  heads  of  king  and  peoijle  that  neither  of 
them  can  forget  it.  The  first  of  them  was 
called  Magna  Charta  per  eminence,  and,  all 
together,  they  made  up  the  "iiritish  consti¬ 
tution.”  Now,  our  old  llannastown  men 
knew  this  constitution,  and  stood  upon  it 
to  the  letter — they  would  be  loyal,  but  the 
king  must  be  true;  and  they  well 
remembered,  too,  of  having  often 
'  heard  their  grandfathers  tell 
I  how  more  than  one  hundred  years  before,  a  ; 
j  iiritish  king — one  Cliarle's — undertook  to  ; 

!  play  false  and  deny  the  bargain,  and  they 
caught  him  and  cut  off  his  head  for  it.  This 
in  a  measure  settled  the  matter,  especially 
when  his  son  Janies  tried  the  same  game 
and  was  chased  away — that  made  an  end  of 
it.  No  British  king  since  then  has  dared  to 
violate  this  bargain  in  Ureat  Britain,  but 
I  they  have  elsewhere. 

1  ARTICLES  OF  POLITICAL  FAITH. 

One  of  the  mam  articles  of  the  British 
constitution  provided  that  the  king  could 
not  only  levy  any  taxes  from  liis 
subjects  without  their  consent,  or 
what  was  tho  same  thing,  the  consent 
of  their  rciirescntatives  in  parliament. 
This  was  lundamental  and  vital  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  security  and  liberty,  because 
they  believed  tlic  king,  like  otiier  people, 
was  not  likely  to  ilo  mischief  unless  he 
;had  more  money  than  was  necessary,  and 
they  therefore  would  not  ahow  him  to 

raise  any  till  he  had  first  consulted  them. 
This  was  in  Magna  Charta,  distinctly  set 
forth,  and  was  of  perpetual  ooligation. 
John  Hampden  stood  upon  it  and  staked 
his  all — lost  his  life,  indeed,  rather  than  pay 
twentj' shillings  ship-money  upon  compul¬ 
sion  ami  witnout  law.  So  it  was  with  tlie 
old  men  whose  deeils  we  commemorate. 
They  would  not  pay  upon  compulsion  eith¬ 
er,  be  it  ever  so  little,  not  even  six  cents  a 
pound  on  tea. 

TAXATION  WITHOUT  EEPEE8ENTATION. 

When  the  colonists  came  over  here  and 
settled  they  were  autliorized  by  tiieir  char¬ 
ters  to  establisli  local  legislatures,  witli 
wliose  consent  they  might  be  taxed  for 
local  purposes;  but  no  writ  was  issued  au¬ 
thorizing  them  to  send  their  repre.-.enta- 
lives  to  the  parliament  of  the  empire  in 
wliich  tile  imperial  taxes  were  consented 
to  and  appropriated  for  imperial  iiurposes. 

If,  then,  they  could  be  compelled  to  con- 
Inbute  to  the  latter  it  must  be  done  tnough 
tlieir  local  legislatures,  to  be  done  .awfuify. 
Thus  they  kept  Magna  Charta  and  John 
Hampden  in  mind  all  the  time  as  precept 
and  example.  Upon  such  corner  stones 
they  had  seen  the  treedom  and  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain  rest  lirinly,  and  they  be- 
lievetl  the  conmios  could  hnild  on  the  same 
foundation.  If  tlieir  representatives  couid 
not  sit  in  tlie  BriHsU  parhamsnt  tlieir 
money  should  not  go  into  the  British  trea- 
ti  sury;  so  help  them  God — they  would  tight 
^  amt  die  first. 

This  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  people 
I  of  the  Old  Thirteen.  It  expressed  itself 
ill  prayers  and  appeals  to  the  king  and  par- 
^  liaiuent  not  to  violate  tlie  English  constitu- 
■  lion  agginst  Englisli  freemen,  because,  al- 


i  lliougn  they  lived  in  a  now  world,  far  aw.iy 
and  lew  in  number,  they  were  still  English'rt 
'  men  aud  tiieir  rights  followed  them,  ainl*^ 
i  were  us  much  a  part  of  them  as  their  arms,, 
(  and  legs.  'To  say  that  a  man  was  wiluoutw 
those,  rights,  was  to  say  he  was  no  EngiisU- 
I  man,  a  slave  and  a  miscreant. 

,  'They  next  refused  to  pay  illegal  levies, 
j  ai^h  in  earnest  ol  ineir  determination  would 
'  not  write  on  scamped  paper,  would  not 
wear  Eiiglisli  cloth  nor  drink  taxeu  tea- 
nay,  inofe,  would  throw  this  last  ariicie  in- 
i-to  Uic  sea.  They  shoiildiioipollute  our  soil 
by  their  uiiiioly  iiie.seiice.  Give  taxed  tea 
to  the  mermaids  and  porpoises;  let  them 
drink  it. 

ITnally,  when  prayers  failed,  when  re- 
'  moiistrauccs  were  of  no  effect,  and  when 
even  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  measures 
was  coupled  with  a  contliiu  d  assertion  of 
tlie  rignt  there  without  rcpreseiiatatioii, 
the  threat  of  the  Indepeiideiice  was  raised, 
tho  bond  of  allegiance  woul  i  be  snapped, 
and  tney  would  be  iree.  'They  said  to  tueir 
king,  “You  think  we  are  slaves,  we  know 
you  are  a  tyrant;  it'you  have  violated  your 
coronation  oath,  we  are  absolved  from 
ours.” 

THE  RBSOLUTIONS 

passed  one  hundred  years  ago,  which  we 
commemorate  to-day,  although  not  an  ab¬ 
solute  “Declaration  of  Iiidepciidcnce,”  are 
in  the  nature  of  an  “ultimatum,”  aud  if  not 
■accepted  by  the  British  governinciit,  did 
amount  to  a  severance  of  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  read  them  without  feeling  that  their 
authors  were  sternly  in  earnest,  and  that 
!  iiotliiiig  would  pacify  them  except  an  un- 
I  condilioiial  reijeal  of  theobnoxious  statutes 

■  and  a  disclaimer  of  tlie  right  to  tax  without 
I  representation.  In  other  words,  they  made 
i  all  the  deolaralion  possible  or  prudent  to 

ho  made  at  a  primary  meeting  of  tiie  peo¬ 
ple,  in  which  each  indiviuu.il  spo.ie  only  for  '■ 
liiinself. 

The  result  ot  those  and  similar  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  on  the  part  ot  the  people, 

!  huiidieds  of  them  no  doubt  everywhere, 
showed  Itself  however  a  little  mure  than  a 
vear  afterward  when  congress  on  the  Itli  of 
i  July  1776,  put  forth  the  great  Declaration, 

.  wlii’ch  aulhoracively  and  forever  closed  the 
door  to  any  further  (jnestion. 
i  KELIANOE  IN  TRUTH. 

I  give  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  grouna  occupied  by  our  ancestors,' 
where  they  got  the  idea  of  liberty  and  se- 
1  eiirity  which  underlaid  It,  and  liow  strongly 
j  they  must  have  been  Impressed  with  the 
I  necessity  of  standing  upon  it  if  they  wouid 
preserve  their  character  and  co  iiUition  as 
freemen.  'Tiicre  was  no  hesitation,  no  laltcr- 
Ing;  and  however  painful  and  dangerous  it 
i  might  be,  they  did  not  for  one 
inoiiient  think  oi  giving  up  any  part  of  that 
I  great  charier  which  the  barons  of  England 
liad  wrung  from  King  John  live  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before,  and  which  the  En¬ 
glish  people  had  compelled  their  kings  to 

■  conlirm  aiid  ratify  no  less  than  thirty-eight 

'  times  during  that  period.  It  shows  the  in- 
j  estimable  value  of  a  simple  truth  or  prlii- 
!  ciple,whcu  ill  the  course  of  time  a  nation  or 
people,  cjuvuiced  of  its  sounuiiess,  make  it 
i-their  own  and  are  guided  by  it  as  the  coin- 
!  pass  guides  the  mariner  in  the  inostpeill- 
j  ous  storms.  No  man  can  doubt  that  tno 
!  freoiloui  and  iirogrcss  of  the  United  Slates, 
as  well  as  the  healthful  and  Inspiring  elc- 
i  mencs  in  their  govenimeiits,  tc-leral  and 
I  state,  are  lineally  descended  from  the 
:  principles  straggled  for  and  estanlishcd  in 
I  tne  strife  of  six  liunilred  years  between  tne 
i  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  the  English 
,1  people.  Without  them  the  great  repnoUc 
had  never  been. 

i  And  we  can  as  little  doubt  that  It  was  the 
[  faith  the  heroes  of  the  Itovolution  had  m 
I  the  rectituile  of  those  principles,  vvhicn  sus- 
'  tamed  them  in  the  long  and  arduous  con¬ 
test  to  make  good  the  position  they  as¬ 
sumed  here  tins  day  One  Hundred  Years 
Ago.  'fuis  IS  shown  conclusively  by  their 
coiiiluct  as  soon  as  success  had  crowned 
:  their  efforts. 

j  A  GOVERNMENT  WANTED, 

■Having  broken  Irrevocably  with  their 


neretlitaiy  king,  the  next  questioa  was,  I 
Wlio  shall  be  our  sovereign  uosv?  Aques-! 
tioii  this  ot  most  mouieutous  import — one 
more  so  never  was  askeil  amongsc  men.  ‘ 
Shall  it  be  a  hereditary  king,  or  an  elective 
president?  Tneir  experience  with  kings 
had  not  been  ot  an  assnring  kind,  and  they  ! 
had  little  difficulty  in  discarding  a  mon¬ 
archy,  in  which  jiot  only  the  personal  qual- ' 
Hies  of  the  monarch  but  even  the  sex  de-  ' 
pended  upon  the  accident  ot  birth.  ! 

The  only  alternative  possible  to  them  was 
the  rule  of  the  majobitv,  with  such  limita¬ 
tion  as  they  might  hedge  about  it.  This, 
too,  at  that  time  was  an  .adventure  tliat  re¬ 
quired  no  small  amount  of  courage  as  well 
as  faith  in  our  common  humanity.  ISniore 
that  lime  it  had  been  said  it  was  absurd 
to  allow  to  the  classes  which  alone 
made  goverment  a  necessity  the  power  to 
establish,  regulate  and  control  that  govern¬ 
ment.  That  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  many  had  always  so  far  been 
n  excess  of  their  wisdom  and  mod- 
ration;  that  in  their  hands  power 
would  be  unsafe,  and  finally  must 
destructive;  that  the  equality  ot  men  was  a 
falsehood;  that  their  treedom  depended 
upon  themselves;  and  that  a  governiuent  in 
which  the  people  should  play  no  oilier  part 
than  ;a  mere  bdrrier  to  the  extension  of 
power  was  a  delusion  and  a  dream,  “begun 
in  folly,  closed  in  tears;”  that  they  would 
become  the  dupes  of  demagogues  and  the 
prey  of  rings,  (then  called  “factions,” 
“cliques,”)  and,  ftnaily,  as  a  last  resort,  be 
set  to  devour  one  another  in  order  that  tlie 
superior  tew,  who  alone  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated  peace  and  order  at  its  true  worth, 
might  have  it. 

These  arguments  failed,  however,  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people,  and  they  adopted  the  re- 
iliubliean  form  of  government,  checked  and 
'balanced  to  render  it  as  safe  as  possible. 

Here  again,  then,  education  for  centuries 
stood  them  in  time  of  need.  If  the  majority 
is  to  be  sovereign,  it  must  consent  to  be 
limited  and  restrained  in  the  e.xercise  of  its 
sovereign  luuctions,  both  as  to  the  mode 
and  manner  of  tiieir  exercise,  and  also  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction  and  authority. 
It  must  consent  that  its  power  shall  only 
be  beneficent,  and  it  must  stipulate  not  to 
usurp  the  right  to  do  mischief,  flow  sliall 
this  be  done?  Write  it  ilown  and  solemnly 
swear  to  maintain  it.  This  was  the  mode 
adopted,  ami  it  is  perhaps  the  first  instance 
in  the  world  of  a  formal  written  constitu¬ 
tion  as  a  compact  between  the  majority  and 
the  minority. 

OONSTITUTIOlfAI,, 

.  Into  the  new  constitutions  all  the  nrovi- 
sions  of  the  Hritish  charterset  liberties,  at 
all  applicable,  were  incorporated— even  the 
bald,  terse  phraseology  in  which  thev  were 
couched  originally  is  mostly  retained’in  our 
bills  of  rights  of  to-day.  To  the  first  gen¬ 
erations  after  the  Kevolutiou  these  great 
truths  were  held  sacred,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  men  yet  living  who  can  well 
remember  the  ananiinity  of  belief  which 
prevailed,  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  freedom  and  security 
of  the  citizens  depended  entirely  upon 
the  inviolability  ot  these  great 
constitutional  principles.  They  were 
neither  so  weak  and  foolish  as  to 
supoosetliat  majorities  like  individual  sov¬ 
ereigns  could  not  be  false  to  pledges  and  re¬ 
creant  to  high  trusts;  nay,  more,  they  knew 
that  when  majorities  were  oppressive  and 
despotic,  they  were  even  more  wrong¬ 
headed  and  difficult  to  manage  than  the 
royal  Stuart  family.  Unscrupulous  and 
ambitious  men  in  excited  times,  backed  by 
a  majority  inflamed  by  passion  and  misled 
by  prejudices,  are  apt  to  proceed  in  much 
greater  extremities  than  the  worst  of  kings, 
as  was  demonstrated  most  clearlvin  France 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  when  it  was  not 
necessary  to  be  guilty  to  bring  distiiigulsh- 
od  heads  to  the  block;  it  was  enough  to  bo 
suspected. 

Tne  great  objeet  of  government  being  the 
protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property, 
Magna  Charta  was  largely  drawn  upon  to 
secure  it.  The  country  was  to  be  governed 
by  its  principle  embodied  in  the  law,  leav¬ 
ing  tne  smallest  possible  chance  for  the  ex¬ 


ercise  ot  arbitrary  power.’  Tij^ilet'oreymTOli 
tne  establishment -of  the  feileraf  t^istuu- 
tion  in  1789,  and  when  all  tuhVast  machln- 

eryot  our  government,  state  and  national, 
was  put  Into  successful  operation,  it  was 
’  ho  doubt  the  sujiiiiaest  spectacle  men  had 
ever  The,  nations  of  ~the' 

world  were  amazed,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  their  wonder  ami 
admiration  in  looking  at  the  beauty  and 
harinony  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  muon.  The  mest  intelligeut  and  re- 
Imed  aristocracy  in  Eui-ope  could  not  have 
rrauied  tliese  governments  with  greater 
I  skill  or  elegance.  The  rough  and  hardy  ' 

!  adventurers  ot  the  new  world  had  shown 
their  appreciation  of  genius,  learning  and 
wisdom  in  selecting  the  great  mei;  of  the 
age  to  tashiou  ibeir  institutions  for  them 
instead  ot  the  ignorant  and  pre.smnptuous 
Aspuaiits  who  too  otten  thrust  themselves 
lorward  to  mar  a  work  for  which  thev  had 
no  fitness.  Happy  the  people  wlio  could 
!  n  VVashingtou,  Frank- 

ami  Adanis,  and 
®  ^at  woe  to  that  people 

^  'fust  importaiuaiid  diffl. 

^ bo  done  by 
ambitious  demagogues  who  are  ignorant  of 
^  country’s  history  and  the  nature  of 
Us  lustitiitioiis.  A  great  deal  more  than 

serve  the  puhlio, 

and  thqir  ability  is  not  iiioreased  by  their 
pleasing  and  rtat- 
leiing  their  eoiisutuents.  In  truth,  tlie 
aits  or  the  politician,  ami  the  tune  he  must 
him  as  “■“^aire  theiii,  generally  disqualify 
as  a  5,  tales  mail.  It  is  only  wise  men  who 
can  distiiigiiish  the  “honest  and  capable 
man”  Win  n  choosing  their  rulers.  Hence! 
so  in.iny  nations  trust  to  hereditary  rather 
than  eieotiomto  give  them  leariers. 

i  he  men  of  the  Revolution  seem  to  have 
been  especially  fortunate  in  being  able  to 

mmerT'  '“"'i  of  a  body-  onimn  un  1 

matclmrl,  perhaps,  lu  any  ago  or  country 
1  e  testimony  of  Mr.  Put  Ts  conelusive  o!,  '  ■ 
this  point  xyhen  he  said:  “I  must  lieclare  and 
reading  and  study— and 
U  has  been  my  lavorue  study— 1  have  read 
kave  studieil  ami  admired  i 
“‘0  vvorld-that  tor  I 

solidity  of  leasoniug,  force  of  sagacity  and 
wisdom  of  conclusion,  umler  suen  compU-  |  in 

of  ““  ‘kition  or  body 

or  men  can  lu  proKu’-'iitie  to  tliG  o-gh. 

eral  congress  of  Philadelpliia.”  “ 

®orry  to  say  tiiat  we  are  char'md  bv 

cenllj,  It  IS  doped  we  may  get  back  in  fio,  f 
SrlTs'oftSe"repir:!lf<::  , 

SUCClSSSkUL  EXPliaiMKNT 

f.ayeVnSed':m!a  a^I ‘tiU’ 

period  we  rose  from  weak  iiid  seatteV  ■  i  i  '■ 
aons‘ utl  l^opulatiou  of  three  !nU  ' 

■  ^o-day  wo  have  fortv  millions-  I  ‘ 
fiom  being, insigiulicaiit,  we  are  now  mo  ' 
eivo  krst-rate  power,  but  in  tho^-ecii  t  i 

,  niatcuals  enoLign  wituin  ourselves  to  in  .k..  ' 

^yo;  surely  tlie  armies  we  raised, the  money  !  '  ' 

lTav!,e‘ we  madtl'Sn^h^^ 

er!^su!t\vni!i\;‘‘yv‘’m‘mu-k^  *  Y'' 

IS  without  a  parallel,  and  could  only  na^e  I 

heed  hiought  about  in  that  way;  the  war  ' 
thidr  Chains,  aiui 

then  late  IS  now  111  tiieir  own  hands.  - 

Again:  our  wealth  and  material  prosnci- 
ity  has  kept  pace  with  tlie  inerease^o°/^om- 
el!>’n  people  are  as  well  n-u 

jdqyli..il,  and  housed  as  aiijr  on  the  planet’ 
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£>ny  “tlieifi,  tliitn  any  ’oiiiei'  iiuoine.  Nor  , 


u^we  beUind  in  t^e  oilier  and  liialier  foriuj 
of  civilizauoii.  \Vo  have  gi'<*ac  and  flour-  i 
isWnig  cuies;  railroads  peiieiratin^  tiie  | 
cOaiiiry  In  ail  direciioiis,  accoinpat^md  by  , 
tub  inevitable  telegrapli  'line;  canals  utiliz- | 
ing  Jour  streams,  and  steamboats  witliout 
number  on  our  great  rivers;  boo.is  are  on 
every  table,  and  tlie  nen  spaptrs — tliicit  as 
“autumn  loaves  in  V allambrosa’* — enougli  to 
coverall  tlib  walls  oi  our  bouses  annually 
with  printed  matter.  Clou trast  all  tins  witb 
tlie  condition  of  tilings  in  tlie  United  States 
one  Hundred  years  ago,  and  we  reel  liae 
living  in  a  new  world;  auu  certainly,  it  we 
liave  not  improved  m  our  morals,  material 
comforts  Have  increased  a  tliousand  fold. 

BYSS  oir  THU  WORLD  tIPON  US. 
Attracted  by  the  spectacle  of  our  won- 
denul  career,  emigrants  from  Europe  have 
come  to  us  in  enormous  uuujburs;  and, 
tbou'di  not  all  trained  to  the  enjoyment  ol 
aucii  liberty  as  ours,  nor  docti'inated  for 
ages  in  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta, 
they  soon  catcli  thi^iirevailing  spirit  of  our 
institutions  and  laws,  and,  from  the  best 
evidence  we  can  get,  any  dilferences  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  children  of  revolution¬ 
ary  ancestry  are  obliterated  in  a  genera¬ 
tion.  This  fact,  perhaps,  is  not  the  least  sin¬ 
gular  one  in  our  history— how  the 

foreign  emigration  to  the  United 

States  caused  SO  little  disturb¬ 

ance,  and  how  rapidly  it  accomplished 
itself  to  "our  language,  laws,  and  habits  ot 
tiiought'and  action.  But  there  is  a  ready 
explanation.  The  great  mass  of  European 
people,  alter  all,  are  close  of  Irln.  Teutons, 
Celts  and  Sclaves  were  all  roclred  in  the 
same  Aryan  cradle,  and  though  apart  for 
thousands  of  years,  when  they  come  togeth¬ 
er  again  their  tribal  instincts  in  a  short 
time  make  them  one — nay.  Having  succeed¬ 
ed  in  mauing  good  democrats  of  the  Jews, 
it  is  more  than  probable  we  might  succeed 
with,  tlie  Arabs  and  the  rest  of  the  Saemitic’ 
nations.  Such  is  the.influence  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  leaving  men  to  pursue  their 
own  happiness  in  their  own  way,  vvitiiout 
interference  or  restraint  on  the  part  of' 
government,  except  to  punish  them  tor 
crime.  This,  if  1  may  be  allowed  to  say  it, 
is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States:  men  being 
left  to  lliemselves  as  far  as  was  possible, 
consistent  with  peace  and  order  in  society. 
There  was  no  power  or  autliority  under  our 
constitutions  by  which  the  religion  of  the 
citizen  could  be  interfered  with,  and  tlie 
result  has  been  to  relieve  society  from  a 
curse  that  has  deluged  christen. loin  with 
blood  for  a  thousaml  years.  W e  have  estab- 
lislied  the  fact  that  all  tlie  various  religious 
sects  can  exist  among  us  in  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  and  never  once  think  of  roasting  or 
massacring  one  another.  Besides,  too,  the 
remarkable  truth  is  now  generally  received 
among  us,  that  the  very  worst  way  to  get 
people  to  heaven  is  to  drive  them  there  by 
a  road  they  don’t  like.  Our  system  of  poi- 
itics  has,  too,  an  advantage  now  quite  no¬ 
ticeable  over  most  countries  in  this,  that  it 
attracts  to  the  bosoms  of  the  churches 
great  numbers  of  politicians  and  statesmen 
who  go  for  the  sake  ot  popularity,  but  who 
remain  to  pray.  This  exercises  an  influence 
upon  them  which  cannot  help  but  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
more  tlie  national  reputation  would  have 
suffered  from  the  prevalent  corruption  of 
the  times  had  it  not  been  for  this  salutory 
restraint. 

VBBB  BBLIOIOH. 


Although  no  one,  or  very  few,  amongst  us 
I  thinks  of  invoking  the  agency  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  matters  of  religion,  we  have  never- 
1  theless  large  numbers  of  good  people  who 
1  have  great  faith  in  the  virtue  of  legal  enact¬ 
ments  tosuppress  vices — tiiesameas  though 
they  were  crimes — and  the  body  politic  is 
irequently  experimented  on  by  zealous  re¬ 
formers,  who  hope  to  purge  society  by  acts 
1  of  assembly  and  the  imposition  of  penal¬ 
ties.  Experience,  however,  soon  con¬ 
vinces  the  sovereign  majority  tliat 
these  panaceas,  if  applied,  only  irritate 
■  the  sores  they  were  intended  to  heal — the 
laws  are  repealed  and  tne  patients  remitted 


( 


to  ITieTaivs  61  iiature.  Iftliey  I'emain  asleep 
upon  tlio  statute  book,  they  are  only  in¬ 
voked  on  rare  occasions’' when  a  malicious 
proseutor  under  cover  of  a  moral  intent, 
seeks  to  avenge  himself  upon  an  enemy,  in 
which  he  finds  but  liltie  favor.  Tlie  subject 
of  the  praiier  domain  of  law  is  now  oeing 
examined  and  discussed,  and  tiic  groat 
journals  and  periodicals  of  the  country  be¬ 
ing  generally  sound,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated  that  before 
long,  all  will  see  that  morality 
and  purity  can  no  more  be  secureu 
through  the  intervention  of  the  civil  mag¬ 
istrates  than  when  they  roasted  Jews  as 
heretics  and  old  women  as  witches.  Social 
science  is  even  going  further  to  throw 
down  these  idols  of  the  forum,  and  it  is 
beginning  to  obtain  that  the  world  can  do 
with  much  less  governing  tlian  it  has  been 
usual  to  apply  to  it.  That  the  more  iree- 
,  dom  the  people  enjoy  in  all  their  pursuits, 

I  and  the  less  they  are  trammeled  by  artifi¬ 
cial  regulations,  the  better.  All  they  want 
is  protection  against  traud  and  violence 
in  cases  where  they  cannot  protect 
themselves  —  except  in  the  case  ot 
cities  where  sanitary  and  police 
regulations  may  be  necessary  to  compel 
'sucli  close  neighbors  to  observe  a  measure 
of  duty  toward  one  aiiotlier  as  would  be  au- 
1  surd  in  rural  districts.  By  thus  narrowing 
the  sphere  of  government  to  the  limit  of 
necessity,  many  advantages  derived  from  a 
virtuous  parental  rule  wouhl  of  course 
j  be  lost,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  would 
avoid  the  thousand  mischiefs  and  dangers 
which  would  beset  us  in  the  hands  ot 
knaves  and  tyrants.  If  you  could  have  an 
emperor  such  as  the  Antoiiines,  a  despotism 
were  better  tlian  the  best  republic;  but  the 
earth  produces  a  hundred  Neroes  and  Calig- 
uias  for  one  Washington,  and  we  had 
;  better  forego  the  advantages  to  avoid 
,  the  risks. 

I  BEllCBOIBB  70B  EVILS. 

i  There  are  evils  incident  to  all  govern- 
ments— evils  we  cannot  avoid — but  it  will 
'  be  found  that  tliey  are  all  remediable  by 
I  the  people  if  they  stand  upon  Magna  Charta 
and  the  principles  in  and  added  to  it  by 
,  the  English  speaking  people.  Out  lolers 
I  may  be  corrupt,  but  we  can  dismiss  and 
!  punish  them  when  we  find  it  out.  Tlie  Eng- 
i  lisli  did  this,  and  now  sucli  a  thing  as 
1  peculation  and  bribery  with  them  i* 
of  tlie  rarest  occurrence.  So  it  wiU 
be  witli  us,  for  no  people  wlien  they 
>  once  know  will  allow  their  cxcliequer 
I  to  be  robbed  with  impunity.  The 
I  same  is  true  with  regard  to  other  niischieft 
j  — upon  the  condition,  however,  that  we 
feel,  understand,  and  iiiaiiitain  tlie  iiriacP 
I  pies  of  Magna  Charta,  because  without 
fhese  we  liave  no  I’esort.  Tlie  great  jirinei^ 
i  pie  involved  in  tlie  American  revolu  Ion  ; 
was  tliat  there  sliali  he  no  ta.valion  without 
representation.  But  suppo-e  your  repre- 
'  sentalion  is  corrupt?  Wliat  then?  Your 
I  answer  is,  “Vole  it  out.”  But  suppose  it 
refuses  to  bo  voted  out, and  falsifies  retiiriisf 
I  Suppose  it  resorts  to  tlie  tliousaiid  devices 
of  cuiiuiiigand  unscruijulous  men  to  defeat 
1  your  vote?  Wliat  remedy  have  you  tlieiiT 
1  answer,  the  eomui.m  souse  of  tlie  people 
;  and  their  poMie’- of  revolutiou. 

it  these  fail,  there  is  an  end  to  the  rule  of 
I  the  majority;  and  as  tlio  people  must  stiU.,_ 
survive  tliey  must  liave  a  ruler,  this  rulerS 
will  be  a  despot,  because  tnose  wlio  have 
forgotten  not  only  the  principles  but  th« 
j  art  of  harnessing  a  majority  according  to 
:  Magna  Charta,  will  require  a  long  period  of 
siuteriiig  and  o)jpressiun  before  relurnii: 
manhood  will  enable  tlieiii  to  declare  the 
indepeiideiice.  It  is  not  dilllcult  to  d- 
'  slroy  a  constitulioii  such  as  that  of  17i 
nor  hard  to  derange  the  ailniiral 
machinery  it  governed;  but  when  tnis 
once  done  the  chances  are  that  It  wi 
never  be  restored.  If  the  life  ami  soul 
ot  it  does  not  exist  in  the  majority^' 
as  it  did  in  the  men.  of  the  revoii^ 
tion,  it  will  never  return  to  stay. 
This  was  illiistrateii  in  ttoman  hislory.  whe* 
hopeful  eiithiisiusls  like  llieiizi  and  others 
attempted  to  re-eslaulish  tiie  aneieat  ro. 
public.  It  was  the  ghost  revisiting  tus 
earth  for  a  short  period  without  being  abi«. 

.  .  S'  -  .  o  . 


to  rcsuiae  US  iiiaterml  foi'iii; 

Tlie  great  use,  laea,  to  which,  we  can  piU 
this  (lay.  is  to  revive  in  one^lYeB  lae  le^ 
oileetioa  of  the  great  triuiA— which  art 
everywhere  to  be  t»uiul  lu  o'lr  BUi* 
01  llig I®— impress  them  upon  the  hearty 
of  oirr^iialieo,  and  teaeh  to  all  that 
in  them  we  have  the  most  sacieii  legacy^ 
that  has  com^  to  aiiy 

times.  Jb'ar  more  poteht  thaulhe  statue  wj 
the  goddess  which  fell  fioav  heavett  la. 
old  i'roy,  and  as  a  pa.ladiuin  f«j 
more  elective  for  our  defena^' 
and,  in  conclusion,  J.,can  only  fepe;‘t 
with  them  our  liberties  are  bound  up  ou« 
ami  inseparable — loiget  Ihciu, 
others  cease  to  be.  Bcinember  them  a* 
vour  Fathers  did,  and  the  halo  of  glory 
which  now  surrounds  their  menioriai 
wid  shed  a  luster  upon  yours,  wh(ia  o 
eliiiur.'h  one  hundred  years  Irom  to-day, 
1975,  shall  meet  here  to  repeat  lu  revereui 
to  Jirsl  spolteii  words  ot  iiidependeriiie  . 
the  hearing  of  one  hundred  miUmns  ot  tre 
men,  then  living  within  the  Unuea  biaf 
of  America.  Ameii. 


!  Bate, 


'Isurning  of  the  'Village  by 
^  Indians^  to  Be  Commemo¬ 


rated  Next  Thursday. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  EVENT  RETOLD. 


Fortunately  the  Inhabitants  Received 
Warning  in  Time. 


ALL  GATHERED  IN  THE  FORT. 


Only  Two  Houses  Escaped  the^i 
'  Application  of  the  Torch. 


A  CLAMBAKE  PART  OF  THE  CELEBRATION 


Writtew  for  The  Post. 

Last  Thursday,  July  13,  was  the  one 
hundred  and  eleventh  anniversary  of 
the  destruction  of  Haiinastown  by  the 
Indians.  Next  Thursday  that  event 
will  be_  coxamemorated  by  a  clam-bake 
at  the  site.  Hannastown  w^as  the  place' 

where  an  English  court  was  first  held 

. 


"Sest  /if  the  Allegheny  ranii^tiitniy~atid | 
the  ciam-bake  will  be  tbe.  first  of  itsj 
kind  west  of  the  mountains. 


The  clam-bake  is  a  New  Engfend  af- 
ftir.  It  is  the  high  gastronomic  feastof ; 
the  northern  Atlantic  coast.  The! 
clams  are  baked  in  seaweed,  with  green 
corn,  chicken,  bluefish  and  other  deli¬ 
cacies  mingled.  The  man  who  knows 
how  to  do  a  clam-bake  is  a  high  priest 
among  eastern  epicures.  Such  a  man 
is  born  at  rare  intervals.  One  such 
has  been  secured  for  the  Hannastown 
affair. 


This  calm-hake  has  been  promoted 
by  Mr.  Castle,  of  Greensbur§,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Jones  <&  Kelly 
nut  and  bolt  works.  He  is  from  the 
east,  and  has  secured  the  services  of 
Captain  W.  R.  Babcock,  a  caterer  from 
New  York.  He  is  one  of  the  clam-' 
bakers  from  Clainland,  and  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  mysterious  concoction, 
clams,  seaweed,  etc.,  will  he  shipped: 
by  him  from  the  seacoast.  The 
Greensburg  club  has  been  interested  | 
and  the  attendance  will  be  select.  In-' 
vitations  have  been  issued  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  large  number  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  gentlemen  will  attend.  There} 
will  also  be  representatives  from  Phila-' 
delphia.  The  country  roads  leading  to  ' 
the  historic  site  are  dusty  and  pro¬ 
vision  will  be  made  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  dust  on  the  throat,  ' 


THE  PIOItEER  COUNTY  SEAT. 


On  Thursday  last,  the  anniversary 
day,  I  visited  the  site  of  the  pioneer 
county  seat.  It  is  in  the  uplands  of' 
Westmoreland  county,  a  little  more 
than  three  miles  northeast  of  Greens-] 
burg.  It  was  on  the  old  military  road , 
made  by  the  army  pf  General  Forbes,  I 
in  1758,  when  he  was  marching  to  take} 
Ft.  Duquesne  from  the  French.  This 
road,  as  much  as  possible,  followed  ^ 
high  ground,  and  from  where  Hannas- k 
town  stood  it  proceeded  in  a  pretty  di  ¬ 
rect  line  to  the  forks  of  the  rivers.  It  jt 
came  from  the  east  through  Bedford 
and  Ligonier.  Crabtree  creek  rises  A 


west  of  the  site,  aud<  flows  through  ai-t 


pretty  little  valley  to  the  northeast  into! 
Loyalhanna  creek.  It  passes  about} 
half-mile  to  the  north  of  Hannastown, 
ind  from  the  site  of  the  village  a  wood-j; 
Bd  gully  runs  down  to  the  creek  hot-'  } 
tom. 


/■f 

i  ■; 

» 


Westmoreland  county  was  organized'^ 
by  the  provincial  assembly  Septemberi* 
86,  1773.  The  act  directed  that  the  A 
courts  should  be  held  at  the  house  off'} 
Robert  Hauna,  on  the  Forbes  road,  j,  . 
until  a  permanent  site  for  a  court  hoMse}  }: 
should  be  selected.  The  county  iii-if 
eluded  practically  all  of  Pennsylvania 
west  of  the  mountains.  }^ere  were} 
settlements  at  Ft.  Pitt,  Bij|'  Sewickleyji; 

J 'creek,  Redstone,  Byerly's  on  Brush 7’ 
run,  and  at  a  few  other  scattered  places,  ij 
West  of  the  Allegheny  river  not  a  white}’ 
man  lived  except  here  and  there  a  bold 
trader,  who  was  nearly  as  much  Indian 


HANNASTOWN 


|»s  any  of  his  red  brethren  with  whom 
:he  dealt. 

WHIPPING  POST  AND  PILLOEY. 

Hanna  was  an  Irishman,  who  had 
been  keepinsr  a  tavern  for  a  few  years 
on  the  road  to  Ft.  Pitt.  Around  his 
two-story  log  house  there  were  a  few 
other  cabins.  The  first  court  was  held 
in  his  house,  and  ihe  presiding  judge 
was  William  Crawford,  who  was  after¬ 
ward  burned  by  the  Indians  at  the 
stake  at  Sandusky.  A  one-story  log 
I  jail  was  built,  and  a  whipping  post  and 
I  pillory  were  set  up.  Some  of  the 
criminals  of  that  day  were  branded  on 
the  forehead,  and  they  had  their  ears 
Blit.  There  were  a  lew  cases  where  the 
ears  were  entirely  cut  off  and  nailed  on 
the  pillory. 

Hanna  and  four  others  were  ap-tl^ 

- - - 


SCHOOLHOG.'iE.  ^ 

ahdi  border  rvagafidnas  ot  all  sorts. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  was  the  first  clerk  and 
Archibald  ^ochry  the  first  county 
lieutenant. 

There  wa^  a  memorable  meeting  at  V 
pointed  commissioners  to  locofe  a  per-; 
inanent  site  Jfor  a  court  house.  He 
rented  his  tiivern  to  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  an/I  easily  secured  the  vote 
of  another,  was  a  neighbor.  So 
they  voted  three  to  two  to  set  up  the 
court  house  at  Hanna’s  place.  The 
two  commissioners  who  were  in  the 
minority  voted  for  Pittsburgh.  The  I 
court  house  Iwas  of  log,  tw’O  stories  [ 
high.  Aftei-  the  seat  of  justice 

was  thus  established  the  town  ’ 
grew,  and  in  a  few  years 

there  were  a  score  of  houses  at  the 
place.  In  1774  a  blockhouse  was  built 
near  a  spring  beside  the  road,  and  a 


I  town,  w  nich  looks  like  a  good  pla^e  for 
j  ^  but  no  water  could  be  obtained, 
,  there.  This  hill  at  the  time  was  well| 
:  covered  with  oaks.  There  stand  on  ic 
!  now  two  great  oak  trees,  which  doubt- 
!  less  looked  flown  upon  the  primitive 
(seat  of  justide  and  the  conflagration  of' 
;  1782. 

i  POE  ALL  WESTEEN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

j  It  was  to  tnis  court  house  that  criiui-  : 
3  nals  were  taken  for  trial  from  all  of 
I  \\  estern  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  them 
I  came  troin  .  Pittsburgh,  where  there 
element  of  traders,  scouts 


INDIAN 


GALLOWS  HILL. 

•H- 


small  inciosUre  was  surrounded  by  a 
stockade  10  feet  high.  Tiiis  was  the 
fort,  where  the  inhabitants  went  on  the 
occasions  of  Indian  alarms.  There  is  a 
high,  fiat-toJ^ped  hill  just  west  ot  the 
Hannastowti  on  May  16,  1773.  A 
,j]courier,  riding  at  the  limit  of  his  horse  ;; 
speed,  carried  over  the  mountains  to 
the  border  the  new'S  of  the  battle  ot 
^  Lexington.  The  wonderful  intelligence 
'3was  borne  quickly  from  one  settlement 
...>jto  another.  On  the  date  mentioned  the 
^frontiersmen  gathered  at  the  rude 
coun^  seat.  The  result  of  that  meel- 


V 

- 


LOOKING  EAST. 


u 


iiig  is  thus  .ftated  in  the  American 
Archives,”  |eries  iv.,  vol.  2. 

“It  was  unanimously  resolved  thatj^ 
the  parlian  eut  by  several  acts  had  de-l' 
dared  the  :nhabitauts  of  Massachusetts 
to  be  in  rebellion,  and  by  endeavoring! 
to  enforce  those  acts  the  ministry  had| 
attempted  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to 
a  more  wretched  state  of  slavery  than 
existed  or  had  ever  existed  in  any  state 
or  country;  that,  not  content  with  vio- 
latiue  their  constitutional  and  chartered 
privileges,  they  bad  stripped  thefn  of 
the  rights  of  humanity  by  exposing 
their  lives  to  the  wanton  .  sport 
of  a  licentious  soldiery,  arid  by 
depriving  them  of  the  very  means 
of  subsistence;  that  as  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  but 

'the  fighting  men  were  away  on  the  ill-| 
fated  expedition  of  Colonel  Lochry, 
which  in  the  preceding  year  had  gone! 
against  the  Indians  down  the  Ohio. ! 
Among  those  who  w'ere  absent  was| 
Captain  Robert  Orr,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  place.  J 

For  fear  that  the  Indians  might  come  ■ 
at  any  time  the  women  and  children; 
from  all  tho  cabins  wei'e  collected  at 
Hannastown  and  a  few  other  place.s 
where  there  were  either  stockades  or 
blockhouses.  The  harvesting  was  done; 
by  bauds  of  men,  who  carried  their 
guns,  and  did  the  work  of  the  various 
farmers  by  turn. 


THE  EAtAL  thirteenth. 


On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  13th, 
which  was  a  Saturday,  a  party  of  har¬ 
vesters  went  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
the  town,  over  a  rather  high  hill,  to  cut 

•  the  wheat  of  Michael  Huffnagle.  By 
noon  they  finished  one  field  and  ate 
their  dinrf^rr.  in  the  shade.  Just 

-  after  the  liynciieon  one  of  the  men 
i'iwent  a  xiutlff  distance  into  the 
’  ’  woods,  when  he  saw  several  Indians,  in 

•  war  paint  and  feathers,  skulking  in  a 
i  thicket.  1  he  man  ran  to  the  other 


harvesters  and  warned  them.  They  tied  ; 


■hurriedly  to  the 


townj  and  there] 


.sounded  the  alarm.  Everybody  hurried" 
unto  the  stockade.  The  danger  seemed 


so  imminent  that  few  paused  to  gather 
any  of  their  valuables  from  their  houses. 
The  records  were  taken  from  the  court 
,  house  to  the  fort,  and  they  are  pre-  ] 
! served  at  Greensburg.  The  door  of; 
•the  log  jail  was  unlocked  and  the  few! 
prisoners  were  released.  There  was 
then  a  painful  wait,  but  no  Indians  ap-  ' 
peared.  ] 

The  savages,  it  afterward  appeared,  ' 


expected  to  surprise  the  town  and  kill 
the  people  in  their  cabins.  They  had 
‘'Inot  seen  the  harvesters  and  did  not, 
(know  that  their  approach  was  dis-l 
covered.  Four  young  men  set  out  from] 
the  fort  on  foot  to  reconuoiter.  At  the  ] 
same  time  Captain  Matthew  Jack,  who 
was  sheriff  of  the  county  and  the 
_  boldest  horsemin  on  the  frontier, 
(Started  from  the  fort  by  a  roundabout 
,  road  on  his  kiiimal.  He  arrived  near 
Huffnagle’s  place  before  the  footmen, 
and  saw  over  100  Indians  and  white  ‘ 
men  dressed  as  Indians  assembled  in 
,  'the  harvest  field  in  council.  He  turned  ' 
!  his  horse  and  rode  back.  Meeting  the' 
f  our  young  men,  he  told  them  the  In¬ 
dians  were  coming.  He  then  rode  away  1 
to  warn  other  settlers. 


A  LIVELY  CHASE. 


The  four  men  ran  for  the  fort,  but 


not  before  they  were  seen  by  the  In- 


,•  dians  and  pursued.  There  was  a  lively 
chase  through  the  valley  of  Crabtree 
creek  and  up  the  gully  toward  the  vil¬ 
lage.  -  The  Indians,  hoping  to  come 
unexpectedly  into  the  town,  did  not 
Jshoot  and  thus  the  young  men  escaped. 
iDavid  Shaw,  one  of  the  party,  paused  - 
just  before  he  entered  the  stockade 
and  fired  at  one  of  the  foremost  In-l 
1  dians.  The  savage  fell  dead.  The 
gate  of  the  fort  was  then  closed,  while 
the  savages,  with  the  warwhoop,- 
i  rushed  into  the  deserted  villagp.  They  < 
lyelled  with  rage  when  they  found  that 
jail  the  people  had  escaped.  They  ran¬ 
sacked  the  houses,  scattered  fumiture,| 
hiug  and  trinkets' over  the  ground 

.  ■  M  -  ■ 


any  jpiecer>t  finpry 
i  their  gapfiy  fancy.  '  Qap. 
ltd  a  scarlet  military  coat  and  pat  it 
[m°*'  houses  were  then  set  on  fire. 

There  was  a  high  wind,  and  the  flames 
I^read  rapidly.  The  entire  town  was 
Turned  except  the  house  where  court 
-"Re  same  system  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  would  be  extended  to  all 
parts  of  America  (provided  it  met  with 
success  in  Massachusetts),  it  had ' 
therefore  become  the  indispensable 
of  ^very  American,  or  any  man 
who  had  any  public  virtue  or  love  for 
bis  country,  or  any  compassion  for 
Iposterity,  :to  resist  and  oppose  by  every 
means  which  God  had  put  in  his  power 
the  execution  of.this  system.  ” 

lO  OPPOSE  TVRAN-NT. 

They  declared  themselves  ready  to 
oppose  tyranny  with  their,  lives  and 
their  fortunes,  and  they  decided  to 
lorm  a  military  organization,  to  be 
known  as  the  Association  of  Westmore¬ 
land.  These  resolutions  of  Hannas- 
towu  have  been  called  Westmoreland's 
declaration  of  independence. 

A  regiment  was  formed,  Colonel 
John  1  loctor  was  elected  to  its  com¬ 
mand,  and  in  the  following  year  a  fla^ 

^ This  banner  "is  still  pre-T 
served.  It  was  of  ^imson  silk.  I? 
the  upper  corner  was  the  red,  whitej 
and  blue  cross-work  of  the  union  jack, 
and  on  the  body  of  the  flag  was  a  rati] 
tiesnake,  with  the  emblem,  “Don’t 

weiifto  regiment  never’ 

bars  enlisted  in  regiments  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  line  and  fought  with  valor  in 
the  east. 

Hannastown  was  burned  by  the 
lories  and  Indians  July  13,  1782.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  revolution  most  of  the  Indians 
lousht  on  the  British  side,  and  the  ; 
frontier  was  constantly  in  danger.  U 
Barly  m  this  year  large  bands"  of!'" 
Indians,  led  by  renegade  whites,  earned 
^  down  from  Canada  and  threatened  the  ^ 
L®ftf®''‘  Hannastown  and  other 

m  Westmoreland  many  ©fj 
was  held  and  a  log  cabin,  both  of  which  . 
stood  near  the  fort.  V 

The  hplf-naked  Indians  ran  about  in 
the  hot  sun  and  shook  their  trophies  at  ' 
the  fort.  The  fellow  who  wore  the  red 
coat  was  proud  and  went  too  near  the  ' 
stockade.  He  was  brought  down  with 
a  musket  ball. 

A  WEDDING  PARTY  DISTURBED. 

(When  the  town  was  afire  about  half 
the  Indians  hurried  over  the  hills 
toward  Miller’s  station.  This  was  a 
.settlement  made  by  Captain 
.  Samuel  Miller,  a  soldier  of  the 
revolution,  who  had  been  dead 
four  years.  His  widow  had  remarried  a 
Cruickshanks,  and  was  living  in  a  large 
''  blockhouse,  surrounded  by  smaller 
^bjos.  at  a  place  on  the  line  of  the 
,(  roBnsylvania  railroad  about  two  miles  „  ,  • 
of  Greensburg.  There  had  been  »  IS' 
. jg^^dding  the  day  before,  and  the' 


1^2 


’afifSr’*IWWflB|P55^'cel e ti rated  at  ttiOg 
CruickshanfeiMlotlse.  About  40  people 
■^ere  gathered  .  when  the  Indians  cam^ 
upon  them.  All  were  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  were  made  prisoners  with  a 
few  exceptions.  One  young  man,  who 
was  a  swift  runner,  escaped  with  one 
Jobn.^rownlee’s  children,  and  hid 
night  In  a  field  of  rye.  . 

Mrs.  Cruickshanks,  her  little  girl  and 
I  her  brother-in-law  escaped  toward  the 
‘  hills  to  the  east,  in  tbe’direction  of  the 
settlement  of  Peter  George,  near  wha 
.is  now  George’s  station  on  the  railroad^Ij 
They  were  pursued  by  one  Indian.  To  |. 
facilitate  their  escape  they  dropped  the  ■ 
child.  The  next  morning,  when  some  ■ 
of  the  fugitives  returned  to  the  Miller 
settlement,  they  found  this  little  child  . 
asleep  on  her  own  bed  in  the  only  house 
that  escaped  burning.  The  child  lived  ' 
to  old  aee  and  married  a  man  named  j . 
Campbell.  Samuel,  the  only  child  of  i 
Captain  Miller,  also  escaped  and  joined  | 
his  mother.  | 

ACTS  OP  SAVAGE  CRUEUTY.  ? 

All  the  cattle  and  horses  at  Miller’s  | 
were  shot,  about  100  in  number.  The*' 
prisoners  were  then  loaded  with  pluu-  f 
der  from  their  own  houses,  and  the  ’’ 
Indians  set  out  to  return  to  Hannas-' 
town.  Among  those  taken  at  this  place  ; 
were  Captain  John  Brownlee,  his  wife 
and  child,  Mrs.  Robert  Hanna  and  two 
well-grown  daughters.  On  the  way 
Captain  Brownlee  was  tomahawked  by  K 
an  Indian.  The  child  which  he  carried  f 
was  brained,  and  when  one  of  the  i 
women  screamed  at  the  sight  was  f 

controlled 

I 


© 


also  slain.  Mrs.  Brownlee 
her  feelings  and  was  spared. 

The  whole  force  of  savages  with  the  ir 
prisoners  gathered  at  dusk  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Crabtree  within  sight  of  the 
fort.  They  intended  to  attack  the 
fort  in  the  morning.  During  the  night 
they  arranged  to  amuse  themselves  by 
burning  one  of  the  prisoners  at  the 
stake.  He  had  been  tied  to  a  tree  and 
the  wood  was  being  piled  around  him 
when  a  body  of  horsemen  arrived  at  the 
■fort.  They  were  30  young  men  who  had 
mustered  at  George’s  and  had  set  out  to 
do  what  they  could  in  the  way  of 
rescue.  It  was  after  dark  when  l^ey 
arrived,  and  as  they  clattered  over  the 
bridge  into  the  stockade  the  horses 
made  a  great  noise.  This  suggested  a 
ruse  to  the  beleagured  whites  which 
proved  their  salvation.  The  horses 
were  quietly  led  outside  again  and 
^(trotted  briskly  once  more  over  the  A 
bridge.  This  was  repeated  severalT 
times,  and  gave  to  the  Indians  in  tfie  ' 
hollow  the  idea  that  a  large  reinforc4- i 
meut  had  arrived  from  Ft.  Ligonier.  ,^5 

FRIGHTENED  AND  STAMPEDED. 

They  took  fright,  the  man  tied  to  the 
tree  was  shot  and  the  whole  pack  set  olY 
about  midnight  for  the  north.  In  tlio 
morning  their  trail  was  followed  to  the 
Loyalhanna,  hut  they  bad  gone  clear 
out  of  the  country.  Had  they  r'" 


, he  stockade,  ! 


armed, 


W\.^V»X\\ 


tHE  OLD  SPRING 


IT^'% 


east. 


'  iiiamed  and  attacked  tte  fort  \t  is  likel^ 
that  they  would  have  taken  it.  r>ctore 
\the  arrival  of  the  30  horsemen  there 


^LLL- - 

itwere  only  60  people  wit 
and  of  these  only  2y^re'men, 
with  biJ^ine  old  ^muskets. 

There  was  but  one  tragedy  Xt  this 
<  fort.  Margaret  Shaw,  the  13-3P9»-old 
tester  of  David  and  Alexander  Shaw 
ran  to  an  '♦ipening  in  the  stockade 
while  the  town  was  burning,  to  save  a 
child  which  wandered  into  danger.  As 


she  stooped  to  lift  the  little  one  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  bullet  in  her  right  breast. 
She  lingered  for  two  weeks  in  agony. 
Her  body  was  laid  to  rest  iu  the  oid^ 
/■Middle  Presbyterian  churchyard,  about! 
two  miles  northeast  of  Mt.  Pleasant. 

It  was  generally  reported  that  the 
^‘Indians  were  commanded  by  the 
natorious  Simon  Girty,  who  had  run 
Maw  ay  from  Pittsburgh  about  five  years 
hrfore.  Guyasuta?  was  said  also  to. 
have  been  with  the  band.^;Thb  Indians 
.came  from  Chautauqua  under  the 
fidireoti  on  of  the  British.  The  prisoners 
/"were  taken  toCanada^ThereJ^^he 

^itish  officer!!  After 

TY1 


j^’yo4ngest 

*  ■  me.reied  .a 


"iSoking  towaru 
heights  of  Chestnut  ^dge  may 
seen  in  the  distance.  The- 
Porbes  road  runs  'through  the 

road  fror 


and 
he 
be 
old 

place  east  and  west,  and  the 
Gteensburg  to  New  Alexandria  crosses  I 
it.  ■The  wheat  field,  where  most  of  the  [ 
to'f.n  was,  lies  south  of  the  road.  Mr. 
it-jele,  who  is  the  best  posted  man  iiil 
leighborhood  as  to  the  early  his-j 
y,  owns  a  large  farm,  which  he  iu-| 
ed  from  his  father.  I  found  hi^j-i 
^le  of  his  wheat  fields  driving  a  fivfcX' 
team  to  a  self-binding  harvest^ 
down  from  his  saddle 


<ame  down  trom  his  saddle 
^jt  over  the  ground,  pointing  out  Bf 
igus  sites.  In  the  wheac  field, 


3,  he  has  found  many  relics,  such' as 
^hs  of  George  III.,  buttons,  pieces 
"  “1 9^d  blue  earthenware,  colored  glass, 
S^,  etc.  Some  years  ago  one  his 
l found  an  iron  key  Ahojap  six 
in^nra  ^t  is  supposed^jsb^^Sxye 


been  th^key  of  the  jail, 
In  walking  over  the 
picked  up  numerous 
rryood.  Quantities  of 


•Ik 

arranged  most  afUhe_  prisoners.! 
-mu 


to  their  I 


were  exohan|;ed  and  rett^med 

Old  homes.  j 

The  town  never  recovered.  Court, 
was  held  for  a  few  years  in.tlie jfid  log 
Mouse  which  escaped,  but  in  1886  thoi 
bew  state  road  was  opened  about  two 
’niles  to  the  south  of  the  Forbes  road, 
Yreeifsburg  was  located  and  named 
Ifter  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  and  in 
1887  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  court 
house  there. 


the! 


now  A.  WHEAT  FIEPU.  i 

■I#" -d  Hannastown  is  now  a  wheat  field,  i 
*?hed  by  William  Steele.  In  the  gen-; 
^.•al  view  of  the  site  here  published  the 
scene  is  from  the  Gallows  hill,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mUe  west  of  the  cross-roads 


wheat  fiell 
pieces  of  burii^ 
charcoal 

ihirned  up  every  year  by  the  plow, 
stones  show  the  action  of  fire.  Th 
soil  is  rich,  and  needs  little  mam 
raising  yearly  from  20  to  30  bushels 
,yvheat.  Along  the  northern  side  of 
■?oad,  about  half  way  between  the  cross- j 
roads  and  the  Gallows  hill,  is  a  spr^g, 
>from  which  a  cool  stream  flows  atvkyl 
among  the  rank  grass  and  briers  tol 
Crabtree  creek.  This  spring  was  witifinF 
the  old  stockade.  Near  it  is  a  piece '  j>f 
.ground  so  rich  that  nothing  caii .  lie 
^roWn  on  it  but  timothy.  Wheat  be¬ 
comes  so  tall  and  heavy  that  it  falls. 

I  made  a  sketch  of  this  old  spring, 
which  shows  at  the  left  the  corner  of 
the  oldest  house  in  the  hamlet.  It  is  a 
deserted  log.  Mr.  Steele,  who  is  60  ] 
years  old,  says  that  it  was  standing 
when  he  was  born,  but  he  does  not  think 
it  is  'a  survivor  of  the  early  town. 


*W  {MS  bfe  %as-  &  youi 
log  houso  standing 
fdad  »  littlei  to  tbe  east  of 
ruin.  This  old  house  '  was 
posed  to  have '  been  one  of  the 
1  that  escaped  the  burning.  It  was 


home  of  Mattie  Morrison,  an  Irish 
woman  who  was  said  to  have  been  100 
years  old  when  she  died  shortly  before 
the  war.  She  claimed  to  have  remem¬ 
bered  the  attack  of  the  Indians,  and 
said  that  when  the  alarm  was  sounded 
'  she  jumped  out  of  a  window  in  the  sec- 
I  ond  story  of  the  court  house  and  ran  to 
!  the  fort.  '  She  was  talkative  and  had  a 
Ifertile  imagination. 


Gallows  hill,  west  of  the  town,  is  a 
jbeautiful  plateau,  so  regularly  formed 


and  sloped  that  it  seems  to  be  the  work 
of  man.  The  Forbes  road  runs  over  it 
and  along  past  the  Hannastown  school- 
house,  where  the  clam-bake  is  to  be 
held.  This  hill  is  named  from  the 
fact  that  an  Indian.  Mamachtega, 
was  hanged  there  in  the  fall 
of  1785.  In  a  drunken  carouse 
at  Pittsburgh  he  killed  a  man 
named  Smith.  Chief  Justice  McKean 
presided  a|  his  trial,  and  the  judges 
wore  scarlet  gowns.  He  was  defended 
iby  Hugh  H.  .  Brackenridge,  of  this 
j place.  Hrunkeuness  was  held  to  be  no 
iex:cuse  and  Mamachtega  was  convicted. 
'While  he  was  awaiting  hanging  the' 
[little  daughter  of  the  jailor  fell  ill, 
IThe  Inaian  convict  said  that  if  he  were 
!  allowed  to  go  to  the  woods  he 
I  could  find  roots  that  would 
:  cure  the  child.  He  was  given  his  lib- 
j  erty.  He  found  the  roots  and  returned 
!  to  his  nrison.  The  child  was  cured. 


iOn  the  day  before  he  was  to  be  hanged 
'the  Indian  asked  again  to  go  to  the 
iforest  to  get  roots  for  a  red  dye  for  his 
iface.  The  jailor  this  time  went  with 
!him,  he  found  the  roots,  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  scaffold  with  his  face  col- 
lored  red,  ^ 


DIED  LIKE  A  WAERIOB. 

The  gallows  consisted  of  an  upright 
I  with  a  cross  tree.  The  condemned 
'  was  taken  up  a  ladder,  and  when  the 
rope  was  adjusted  he  was  pushed  from 
the  ladder  by  the  sherifl.  On  the  first 
push  the  rope  broke.  The  half  dead 
man  was  again  carried  up  and  again 
swung  off.  He  died  like  a;  warrior. 

,  For  many  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
early  days  of  Hannastown,  I  am  in- 
ndebted  to  George  Dallas  Albert,  an  at- 
Iftorney  of  Greensburg,  whose  history  of 
’Westmoreland  county  shows  careful  re¬ 
search,  and  to  the  Greensburg  Argus  of 
J^1836,  which  contained  an  account  of 
the  burning  of  the  town. 

The  clam-bake  will  be  in  the  grand 
"  old  forest  back  of  the  schoolhouse. 
The  trees  here  are  giants.  There  are 
ome  of  the  finest  oaks  and  chestnuts 
|to  be  seen  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  people  living  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  Spell  the  name  of  the  place  Han- 
nahstown.  This  was  probably  followedj|^ 
from  the  incorrect  method  of  some  old‘ 


recorder  or  guide-board  painter,  who 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  named 


iafter  a  woman  called  Hannah.  He  way 
have  thought  this  Hannah  was  an  early 
heroine,  and  that  her  character  or 
one  of  her  exploits  was  commemorated 
by  the  n»iMJ>  of  Loyalhanna  creek,  only 
a  few  miles  away.  But  the  village  was 
named  fof  an  Irishman,  and  the  latter 
half  6f  the  creek’s  name  is  simply  the 
Delaware  Indian  word  for  “water.”  It  is 
the  same  Indian  word  as  the  ending  in 
Alleg-heny  and  Susque-hanna,  and 
seems  to  be  akin  to  the  root  which  gave 
a  name  to  Hoah,  of  watery  reputation. 
In  the  primitive  languages  of  both 
Asia  and  America  “n”  is  the  consonant 
element  of  the  word  for  water  or  moist¬ 
ure.  Edgar  W.  Hassler. 
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Romantic  Life  Histoi^ 
of  James  Smitli. 


INDIAN,  OUTLAW,  STATESMAN. 


A  Westmoreland  County  Pioneer’s 
Experience  Among’  Indian  Tribes 
—Capture  of  a  British  Fort— A 
Picturesque  Figure  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Early  History. 


j  If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  the  career 
j  of  James  Smith,  a  pioneer  of  Westmore- 
'land  county  certainly  was  seasoned  richly. 
He  was  successively  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  hostile  savages,  an  adopted  member  of 
the  tribe  of  Conowaga  Indians,  a  leader  of 
a  band  of  border  guerrilas,  who  plundered 
the  king’s  troops,  and  captured  a  British  . 
post  by  stratagem;  captain  of  provincial 
troops  during  the  Indian  war.s;  a  prisoner,^! 
charged  with  v/illful  murder — held  in  ' 
irons  and  under  guard;  a  county  officer; 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1773  and  afterward  a 
representative  to  the  General  Assembly 
from  Westmoreland  county;  commander 
of  a  battallion  of  riflemen  and  afterward  a 
colonel;  a  pioneer  settler  in  Kentncky 
and,  finally,  a  member  of  the  State  con- 


.  ^  of  the  Legislature  up  nearly  to 
,  Kime  of  hjs  death.  He  was  also  author 
of  a  book,  now  unfortunately  exceedingly 
rare,  written  for  the  purpose  of  perpetu¬ 
ating  the  story  of  his  many  adventures  S 
and  the  strange  incidents  of  a  singular 
life  history.  i 

James  Smith  moved  to  Westmoreland, ! 
coming  from  east  of  the  mountains,  about 
the  time  the  act  was  passed  erecting  that  I 
county  (1773.)  Part  of  his  remarkable  ex¬ 
ploits  antedate  his  settlement  in  V/estern 
Pennsylvania.-  In  the  spring  of  1755, 
$yhile  a  resident  of  Cumberland  county, 
Ijp  was  engaged  with  others  in  opening  up 
a  road  from  Fort  London  towards  Eays- 
town  (now  Bedford) .  One  day  in  May  j 
the  party  was  attacked  by  savages  and  ' 
Smith  was  made  a  prisoner.  He  was ' 
taken  by  the  Indians  to  Fort  Duquesno,  j 
arriving  there  just  in  time  to  witness  the  I 
return  of  the  victorious  French  and  In-  : 
dians  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock; 

HE  IS  MADE  AN  INDIAN.  I 

He  describes  in  graphic  language  the  in- , 
human  barbarities  v/hich  were  practised  ' 
ppon  the  white  prisoners  at  the  fort,  and  i 
flf  which  he  received  his  full  share.  Taken 
■gy  "Tjls  fiaptovs  to  the  Ohio  wilderness, 
watehing-for  an  oppprtqjiity  to  ^cape,  but 
never  finding  one,  he  at  length  began  to 
conform  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
those  about  him  until  the  savages  came  to 
have  a  high  regard  for  their  pale-faced 
brother,  and  resolved  to  adopt  him  into 
their  tribe.  He  does  not  say  whether  his 
(fon§ent  to  this  plan  was  asked  or  not;  but 
It  is  apparent  from  his  story  that  his 
wishes  would  have  counted  for  little  one 
way  or  the  other.  So  the  Conowagas  pro¬ 
ceeded.  to  make  a  good  Indian  out  of 
f^n^itb.  They  had  a  highly  original  method 
pf  doipg  t^is  and  the  process  afforded  no 
pud  qf  amusement  to  all  except  the  luck¬ 
less  viotin^ 

First  a  brawny  warrior  seized  the  cap^ 
tive  and  began  yanking  handful  after  1 
handful  of  hair  out  of  his  head.  “He 
plucked  me  exactly  as  one  would 
pluck  a  turkey,”  says  Smith,  “hav¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  ashes  at  hand, 
}n  which  he  rubbed  his  fingers  every  now 
g,n4  thhh  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  fair 
hold,”  Wheq  the  job  had  been  completed 
th.e  satisfaction  of  the  selLappointed 
barber  all  that  remained  of  Smith’s  locks 
\yas  a  small  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  his 
head.  The  prisoner  was  then  turned  over 
pQ  the  young  women  of  the  tribe,  w'ho  fell 
upon  him  unceremoniously,  and  despite 
all  struggles  on  his  part  led  him  into  the 
niiddle  of  a  small  stream  and  ducked  hiin 
•epeatedly  under  the  water.  When  theyj 
“lad  immersed  him  so  many  times  that  he 
•as  nearly  drowned  he  was  led  out  and 
ven  into  the  hands  of  several  brave.*, 


who  removed  his  clothing  and  dTesse'dl 
him  in  full  Indian  costume,  painting  hisj 
face  and  making  him  in  appearance  a  full-' 
fledged  warrier.  Think  of  a  man  in  this  | 
guise  afterward  sitting  in  the  convention 
over  which  Benjamin  Franldin  presided 
to  assist  in  making  a  constitution  for 
Pennsylvania. 

PROM  SAVAGERY  TO  CIVIIilZATION. 

The  ceremonies  all  completed,  the  chief 
psade  a  long  speech  to  Smith, compliment¬ 
ing  him  upon  the  nerve  and  pluck  he  had 
displayed  and  informing  him  he  was  now 
8  member  of  the  Conowag  is  and  a  bra^e 
Indian,  all  the  white  blood  liaving  been 
(flashed  out  of  him  during  his  inyluutary 
immersion  in  the  stream.  After  that; 
£fmith  lived  with  the  savages,  hunted  with  | 
them  and  was  treated  in  all  respects  as|' 
one  of  the  tribe.  But  he  did  not  become : 
a  savage  and  only  awaited  an  opportunity' 
to  escape  and  return  to  civilizaticn.  Ilis 
freedom  came  at  last,  at  Montre.-il,  ;.i 
1700,  when  an  exchange  of  pri,3ori3:’i  took 
■place,  and  he  made  all  possible  haste  back 
.;to  Pennsylvania.  lie  served  l  itC'- a*  lieu-1 
;  tenant  and  captain  ox  Cuni'oorl.imi  coii  ity! 
troops  under  Armstrong  and  llcu-.iuct./ 
until  the  Indians  were  conqu'jrod. 

But  even  after  the  conclusion  of  ponce 
in  If §3  the  inhabitants  of  the  border  set- 
tjeinentg  w§re  still  uneasy  and  distrustlull 
sf  the  savages,  qnd  not  without  good' 
cause.  At  the  first  opportunity  Indian  j 
traders  began  to  renew  their  traffle  wifely 
|he  red  mqn,  supplying  them  with  spirits, 
ammunition  and  anything  else  they' 
■{yanted,  Tke  men  in  the  border  settle- 
msnts  besauje  alarmed,  and  those  living! 
jin  the  vicinity  of  Ports  Loudon  and  Little¬ 
ton  organized  themselves  into  a  body 
known  as  the  “Black  Boys,”  their  object; 
hsing  to  prevent  the  traders  from  carry¬ 
ing  supplies  to  the  Indians.  Smith  was| 
the  leader  of  these  self-appointed  “regu¬ 
lators.”  In  May,  1763,  a  ti'.iin  of  pack 
horses,  on  their  way  to  Port  Pitt  with 
goods,  were  fired  upon  by  the  Black  Boys| 

'  B»d  the  traders  compelled  to  surrender; 
tueir  stores,  \viiich  were  collecte<^^^ 

er  and  burned.  These  and  mar’^r  li 
escapades,  in  all  of  which  Smithnh^ 

■  .  father  (the  latter  a  justice  of  the 
1  Cumberland  county)  bore  a  prfg  * 

'  part,  created  a  profound  sensation 

to  a  voluminous  correspondence 
the  British  military  commander 
provincial  authorities.  But  all  effeP^^ 
capture  and  punish  the  rebel,  Smith.\j  1 
his  band  were  futile,  though  the  E)>y 
Boys  continued  for  years  to  harass  Ti 

■  traders  and  British  soldiers. 

CAPTURE  OF  A  POST. 

an 

It  was  in  1769  that  Smith  and  he'' 
performed  their  most  daring  achim 
it  being  nothing  less  than  the  cug 


jffie  British  ibr-,  at  Bedfo.  5  and  the  release 
I  of  the  person,;  who  were  held  there  as 
prisoners,  clnuged  with  offenses  similar  to 
those  perpeir^ed  by  the  Black  boys.  This 
bold  and  lawless  act  was  performed  by  18 
men,  wiio  miide  an  attack  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning-  -when  the  guards  were  per¬ 
haps^  a  trifle  less  vigilant  than  usual. 
Smitn  cook  possession  of  the  arms  in  the 
fort,  anci  after  forcing  the  blacksmiths  to 
cut  the  irons  from  the  prisoners,  the  Black 
Boys  took  a  hasty  departure.  This  deed 
also  a.ppears  to  hav'e  been  unpunished. 

^  The  same  yeexr  that  he  took  the  fort 
Smith  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  man 
named  Johnson,  but  acquitted.  In  1772 
he  -,vas  county  assessor  of  Bedford  county, 
and  after  his  removal  to  Westmoreland 
county  he  served  in  the  same  capacity. 
In  1774  he  was  captain  of  a  militia  com- 
paiy  fighting  against  the  Indians.  In 
nio,.  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  rangers 
in  New-  Jersey,  with  30  men,  he  defeated  a 
detachment  of  230  Hessians  and  took  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  prisoners.  Then  came  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  and  in  the  State  Assembly  to 
which  he  w-as  several  times  reelected;  his 
appointment  r.s  colonel  of  a  regiment  in 
servj.ee  against  the  liVestern  Indians;  his 
removal  to  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky, 
in  17SS  and  his  continual  service  as  a  ieg- 
islator  until  1779.  He  died  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  whole  history  of  the  pioneers  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  contains  no  record 
of  a  more  remarkable  character  than 
Jame^  Smith. 
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jOf  the  Foundinji  and  Struggles  ot  St,. 
’  Vincent’s  Abbey,  near  Latrobe. 


A  VERY  INTERESTING  ARTICLE^ 


iFrom  the  Pen  of  the  Late  Lamented  Arch-Abbot 
Weimmer,  Showing  the  Condition  of  the 
Institution  at  the  End  of 
the  Year  1856. 

^ints  of  interest  in  and 


[i 


about  Latrobe  and  one  which  is  alwa3'3 
jseen  or  pointed  out  by  passengers  on  the 
|P.  R.  R.  is  St.  Vincent’s  Abbey,  a  magnif¬ 
icent  and  stupendous  group  of  buildings 
crow-ning  one  of  tlie  surrounding  liills. 
Much  interest  attaches  to  this  institution, 
first,  because  of  its  being  the  mother 
house  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  in 
this  counti-y  and  again  by  reason  of  its 
school  and  the  great  church  now  in  course 
of  erection. 

But  with  all  its  present  grandeur  it 
must  be  remembered  that  .  the  beginning 
was  but  modest,  and  its  founder,  the  late 
Arch-Abbott  Wimmer,  labored  hard  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  spread  before 
him. 

Prom  the  last  number  of  St.  Vincent’s 
Journal  we  glean  much  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  the,-  institution  from  a  history 
written  by  Father  Wimmer  himself  in 
1856.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  com¬ 
pels  the  elimination  of  much  of  it. 

‘•Meanwhile  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  had  been  completed  and  the 
farmer  had  also  left.  We  had  bought 
from  him  five  horses,  five  cows,  a  lot  of 
pigs  and  sheep,  wagons,  plows,  harrows, 
and  many  other  farm  implements.  One- 
half  of  the  grain  on  the  fields  belonged 
to  the  farmer,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
assistant  priest.  This  we  also  purchased. 
These  expenditures  depleted  my  treasury. 

When  we  moved  into  the  priest’s  house 
on  the  14th  of  May,  (1847,;  we  had  not  a 
penny.  We  had  to  buy  all  our  provisions, 
and  since  we  had  no  money  we  got  every¬ 
thing  on  credit.  A  German  butcehr  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  meat  and  an  American 
Catholic  grocer  furnished  the  rest  of  our 
eatables,  I  had  written  several  letters 
to  Bavaida  but  never  received  an  answer, 
so  that  I  could  not  know  whether  they 
had  arrived  or  not.  At  last  in  August 
1847  I  received  notice  that  all  my  letters 
had  been  received  and  that  one  of  my  con¬ 
freres  was  bringing  reinforcements.  On 
tlie  17th  of  August  Father  Peter  Lechner 
from  Scheyern  arrived  at  St.  Vincent’s 
■with  20  companions,  who  all  intended  to 
enter  the  community.  He  also  brought 
5,000  florins,  which  the  Louis  Mission  So¬ 
ciety  had  contributed  for  the  year  1847.  I 
was  now  enabled  to  pay  my  debts  and  my^ 
standing  with  the  public  was  improved 
when  it  became  known  that  my  inten-^ 
tions  were  backed  by  benefactors  in 
Europe.  In  Father  Peter  I  gained  an 
energetic  co-laborer,  a  good  novice-mas¬ 
ter  and  professor,  and  in  the  19  Brothers, 
man}-  of  whom  were  tradesmen,  I  found 
strong  and  skilled  hands  for  all  kinds  of' 
work.  The  number  of  consumer's  had  in¬ 
deed  been  doubled  but  the  summer’s  crops 
already  belonged  to  us.  Our  corn  was 
very  good  but  the  wheat  crop  was  not  so 
I  good.  I  had  gained  a  sufficient  knowledge 


.glish  to  hear  confessions  every^ 
»vnere,  to  teach  the  children  their  cate-j 
Chism,  and  even  to  preach  if  necessary.; 
In  our  County,  Westmoreland,  I  hadj 
already  hunted  up  and  found  the  scat¬ 
tered  Catholics  and  established  several 
missions  in  the  outlying-  districts  where  I 
occasionally  said  mass  on  week-days  and 
administered  the  sacraments.  I  had  also 
taken  charge  of  Indiana  County  where  I 
spent  five  days  of  every  month  whilst 
Father  Peter  and  the  novice-priest  Fath¬ 
er  Geyerstanger  attended  to  affairs  at  | 
home.  ! 

In  the  following  spring  we  began  in 
earnest  to  make  preparations  to  build. ; 
We  began  to  make  brick,  we  cut  saw-logs  | 
and  brought  them  to  the  sawmill  and  j 
opened  a  limestone  quarry  and  burnecl  . 
lime.  ' 

On  the  39th  of  September  the  masons  I 
began  their  work  and  by  Christmas  the 
first  building  was  under  roof.  It  was  a 
three  story  structure  (iO  feet  long  by  40 
feet  wide  and  was  completed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  In  1849  we  erected  the 
bai'n.a  brick  building  130  by  40  feet ;  below 
the  threshing  lloor  are  the  stables  for  our 
cows  and  horses.  In  1853  and  1853  we 
built  an  addition  of  50  feet  to  the  monas¬ 
tery  and  also  a  wing  of  50  feet.  In  1854 
we  built  the  steain  flourmill  to  which  we 
added  a  sawmill  in  1855.  We  had  already- 
built  a  sawmill  on  the  Kidge.  Last  an-; 
tumn  (18.54)  we  began  the  erection  of  aj 
building  fronting-  towards  the  east.  It! 
has  large  cellars  and  a  spacious  kitchen, 
and  has  three  stories  above  the  basement  1 


■ 
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for  use  before  April  (18.56.)  Between 
this  building  and  the  other  monastery 
buildings  already  mentioned,  stands  the 
old  pastoral  residence,  which  we  will 
tear  down  next  spring,  1856,  and  replace 
by  a  new  building.  The  whole  building 
will  then  have  a  frontage  to  the  north  of 
ilbout  200  feet,  to  the  west  03  feet  and  to 
the  east  65  feet.  In  the  course  of  about  j 
two  years  we  will  extend  the  two  wings  i 
so  that  with  the  church  to  the  south  all  j 
the  buildings  will  form  a  complete  square.  1 
Some  work-shops  must  also  be  built.  The  ; 
mill  stands  apart  from  the  other  build- 1 
ings  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Besides  | 
these  buildings  we  have  erected  a  house 
and  a  large  barn  on  the  Ridge,  a  barn  in 
Indiana  and  a  flour-mill  at  St.' Mary’s. 
This  mill  which  was  a  frame  structure, 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  its  place  we 
have  erected  one  of  stone.  The  sawmill 
at  St.  Mary's  which  had  become  very  di¬ 
lapidated  has  undergone  extensive  re¬ 
pairs.  In  a  word,  for  the  last  eight  years 
we  have  been  building  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  and  only  in  St.  Mary’s  did  we  engage 
outsiders  to  help  the  Brothers;  all  the 
other  buildings  were  put  up  by  them  ex¬ 


cepting  th^mill,  which  was  built  by  a' 
mill-wright  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Brothers.  ' 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  Fathers  and 
our  field  of  labor  continued  to  grow.  Al- 
'  ready  in  1848  I  purchasad  a  tract  of  landj 
at  Carroll  town  for  $3,000  (7,500  fl.),  and! 

'  Father  Peter  Lechner  was  sent  to  take 
charge  of  the  place  and  to  be  pastor  of 
the  congregation.  In  1848  three  were  or- 
fiained  priests ;  one  of  them  took  Father  : 
Peter’s  place  at  Carrolltown  and  another 
was  sent  to  St.  Mary’s  to  take  charge  of 
the  congregation  and  to  attend  several 
missions.  In  August  we  definitely  took 
charge  of  St.  Mary’s  and  two  or  three  jr. 
Fathers  were  stationed  there  with  12  to 
.ll5  Brothers.  In  the  course  of  time  Car- 
|rolltown  also  required  two  or  three, 
^priests.  In  1853  we  took  Indiana,  and  in 
11851  Butler  and  Cooper’s  settlement.  ;., 
^4Some  of  these  missions  are  very  arduous, '  ^ 
'ij  especially  those  of  St.  Mary’s  and  Coop- 1;-. 

er’s  Settlement,  where  wild  animals,  i  ■ 
•■-bears,  wolves,  panthers  and  poisonous  j. 
ii  reptiles  infest  the  dense  forests.  Thet 
Fathers  go  40  to  89  miles  to  their  missions  i  , 
'SJ  seldom  see  a  house  along  the  road.  | 
Meanwhile  we  have  not  neglected  thej 
‘training  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood. /q 
j  In  the  beginning  all  the  candidates  of  the  |  V 
(Order  were  from  Europe,  mostly  from  I,/-* 
I  Bavaria.  In  1848  we  opened  a  seminary  y  ,, 
into  which  American  boys  were  also  ad-;  ' 
mitted.  At  first  we  had  little  success  ■■ 
with  them;  our  diet  did  not  suit  them  ■ 
and  most  of  them  left  us.  But  by  and  by  T 
we  received  others  who  had  more  stamina  i 
and  remained  with  us.  There  are  nowi 
(1856)  20  priests  belonging  to  St.  Vincent's! 
of  whom  16  were  ordained  in  America;; 
three  others  have  been  taken  from  us  by 
death  after  they  had  labored  zealously 
for  several  years  on  the  missions. 

The  seminary  is  a  source  of  much  ex¬ 
pense  to  us,  for  the  monastery  must  not 
only  furnish  the  table  but  must  also  sup-' 
ply  books  and  clothing,  sinqe  only  a  fevvj 
of  the  students  can  afford  to  pay  anything. ' 

I  Sc  we  have  at  present  a  total  of  100  stu-' 

I  dents  for  whom  we  receive  in  cash  only' 

'I  $800  a  year,  an  average  therefore  of  $8 
j  for  each  student.  Whereas  it  costs  us  at  , 
I  least  $.50  each  to  keep  them. 

Last  year,  1854,  crops  were  a  failure; 
we  had  to  buy  our  bread  of  which  wC; 
needed  $135  worth  every  week.  We  were 
compelled  to  make  debts,  but  we  prefer¬ 
red  to  contract  such  a  debt  to  sending 
away  our  students. 

St.  Vincent’s  owns  about  4,000  acres  of 
land  in  different  places  and  of  various 
quality.  Most  of  it  is  woou-land”  and  as 
wood  has  no  value  here  the  land  is  use- 
lless  until  it  is  brought  under  cultivation. 

I  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  cleared 
very'  little  land,  because  the  buildings 
:  “  :r  .  -rirr-  ■  ,-7m 


I  took  up  all  our  time,  "1)111  as  soon  as  we 
[Shall  have  completed  the  buildings  we 
will  devote  ourselves  more  to  agriculture. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  raise 
as  much  as  we  required  for  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  our  students,  but  now  the  in- 
icome  from  the  steam  flour-mill  covers  the 
deflcit,  so  that  we  need  buy  no  flour  now, 
although  we  use  daily  about  two  barrels 
of  it.  But  in  a  short  time  the  number  of 
[Students  might  be  doubled  and  still  there 
'would  be  enough  for  all.  But  even  as 
'things  are  now  much  has  already  been, 
jaccoraplished. 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  AND  RO¬ 
MANTIC  CAREER  OF  A 


Brave  Soldier- A  Subaltern  Under 
j  Abercrombie,  Amherst,  Forbes 
and  Wolfe — Aid  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington. 


In  St.  Ciair  cemetery,  Greensburg,  close  by 
the  towering  monuments  marking  the  res-t- 
In.r  plapac  ot  others  long  since  deparled,  is  to  ^ 
be  seen  by  vicitois  s  simple  labict,  the  ofc- i 
verso  c  i  which  bears  the  inscription :  “Major  i. 
Gcmi  ral  Afthur  St,  Clair;  born,  1734;  died, 
1818,  aaet  84  years."  On  the  reverse!,' 
i3  iho  simple  Inscription;  This  hum-  ■; 
bio  mark  respect  is  erected  to 

this  hero  to  supply  a  nobler  one  due 
blm  from  his  country.”  This  brilliant 
but  unfortunate  Revolutionary  commander 
,  comos  i>om  u.n  ‘‘rcps'ry  that  f-.dmitg  rt  no 
j  super! SI ily — tbe  Scotch — a  race  that  carried 
the  llrltidhlla,!?  to  victory  on  many  a  bloody 
;  battlefisld,  and  which  playol  amostpromi- 
I  nent  part  in  the'formation  of  our  republic. 
The  exact  date  ot  liis  1  irth  has,  unfortunately 
i  not  been  recorded  in  history,  but  it  is  known 
i  that  so  camo  of  a  noble  family,  being  the 
(grand  son  of  the  Earl  Roselyn,  and  that  he 
i  rocoivod  a  good  education  at  the  University 
|ot  Edinburgh.  Sever.tl  of  his  uncles  being  , 
|distlngutshcd  soldiers,  St.  Clair^had  an  op-;^ 
WOrtuuity  ot  Bering  much  of  mUitary  liledur- 
l^his  tnyoood  and  by  close  study  and  see  a  K 


Icbsotv  .Uo:'.  >iO  Ol'.rly  cb'.alued  quite  a  ku,^  . 
!ed,;e  of  t.he  art  of  war.  Whoa  only  13  years 
of  age  he  vrc.iit  with  the  army  oi  one  of  the 
peninsular  campaigns,  and  at  the  age  of  16 
ho  receivei  his  commission  as  ensign.  In 
1733  ho  camo  to  America  in  Admiral  Bosca- 
wen’s  fleet  and  was  with  Amherst  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Louis'eurg.  After  the  surren¬ 
der  of  that  place  ho  Joined  the  expedition  of 
i  General  Forbes  against  Fort  Duquesae.  The 
next  year  he  was  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec  and 
it  was  there  that  hl8  fcaroer  of  military  re¬ 
nown  was  fairly  begun.  ’Twas  by  his 
‘  bravery  in  this  batt'e  that  the  commlaaion  of 
ms  j  or  in  i  he  royal  army  was  won. 

While  with  Forbes’  army  he  had  an  oppor- 
i  tiicity  of  seeing  much  of  the  wild  country 
west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  at  the  close  of 
tbo  French  and  Indian  war  he  removed  to 
this  region  and  purchased  land  in  L'gonler 
valley,  where  he  was  active  in  shaping  the 
.  affairs  of  the  surrounding  region  which  was 
laid  out  into  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
i  with  the  county  seat  at  Hanneetown  near  tbo 
present  one  of  Qreensburg.  St.  Clair  was 
.the  flrst  judge  to  preside  at  the  courts  of  this 
rude  commonwealth,  and  by  his  mandates 
!  the  cifenderB  of  this  period  were  made  to  en- 
iduro  the  tortures  of  the  pillory  and  the  whlp- 
piDg  post.  When  the  flrst  news  of  the 
'doings  of  the  colonists  on  the  seaboard 
[reached  these  wasteru  pioneers  they 
(promptly  gave  their  support  to  the  resistance 
of  British  oppression.  St.Clair  was  a  most 
iaiMent  and  active  “ympaifalzsr  with  the  rislng. 

I  spirit  of  liberty  and,  like  Washington,  bo  gave 
(hia  large  private  fortune  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  righteous  cause,  when  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  was  heralded  over  the 
land  he  eot  about  raising  a  company,  and 
soon  after  Washiegton  took  command  of  the 
army  he  was  joined  by  St.  Clair  and  his  sturdy 
pioneers.  Here  Sf.  Ciair  soon  became  a 
trusted  counselor  of  Washington,  and  In  all 
the  dark  days  of  the  struggle  he  was  ever  a 
loyal  admirer  of  bis^reat  commander.  Ever 
in  active  opposition  and  ever  devising  with 
untiring  brain  plans  and  sebemoa  aga  st 
;  the  upholders  of  the  British  lion,  to  him 
'  Washington,  in  published  memoirs  gives 
the  credit  fer  the  suggestions  which  Jed 
to  the  brilliant  events  at  Trenton,  at 
(Princeton,  and  at  Yorktown.  Ho  may  be 
i seen  ia  active  duty  with  Washington,  as  aid, 
jduring  the  entire  struggle  except  when  in 
I  command  of  the  untenable  postot  Ft.  Tioon- 
dsroga  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
^  Burgoyne,  and  when  ecaduoting  the  retreat 
;  of  his  scanty  army  to  the  camp  of  Schuyler® 
at  Fv.  Genr?.  At  this  gloomy  period  ho^' 
joined  Washington  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  , 
battle  of  Brandywine  and  to  share  In  the 
ihnrdships  ot  Valley  Forge.  During  all  this 
distress  and  through  all  the  discourage* 
menfs  mst  with  by  the  array  and  in¬ 
trigues  against  Washington  in  these  dark 
days,  he  did  much  to  supply  the  wants  o 
the  suffering  soldiers  and  to  restore  their 
confldente  and  that  of  the  people.  In  their 


honotef!  .cblef .  While  the  fattier  of  onrli 
country  v’as  havlntr  hia  troubjea  St.  Clair, 
too,  by  his  loyalty  to  hia  commander  became  R 
theobieotof  theseljese  intriguers.  Through  ! 
their  efforts  he  was  court  martialed  for  hiS: 
conduct  ir.  t’eo  nortb,  but  the  court  approved’ 
his  sotion  and  acquitted  him  of  all  charges. : 
During  the  remaining  years  of  the  war  the) 
history  of-  St.  Clair  is  closely  connected; 
with  the  history  c;f‘>  Washington,  'the  one  | 
as  commands^,  the  other  as  aid.  On  that: 
ever  to  be  remembered  4 th  of  December,  in 
1783,  when  tip  final  havtlns'  of  Washington; 
and  his  cfficers  took-  place  in  New  York,  | 
Gen.  St.  Clair  cgaia  retired  to  hie  western  ^ 
home  intending  to  spend  the  remainder  oft 
his  days  in  domestic  privacy.  He  was  here 
visited  bv  Washington  in  September,  1784, 
and  with  him  became  interested  in  the 
scheme  of  contTeciing  the  headwaters  of' the 
Atlantic  streams  with  those  of  the  western 
streams,  thus  forming  a  means  of  1  Jtercom. 
munication  between  the  east  and  the  west- 
Ho  thus  became  the  co  author  of  the  first 
efficient  movement  in  the  great  series  of 
interual  improvement. 

After  a  rc  iremont  of  a  lUtle  less  than  two 
years  he  was  again  called  to  active  life  as  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  1V85,  Ho  was  elected  ill 
1786  and  tho  next  year  he  became  president 
of  the  13ih  session  of  that  body,  this  being 
the  session  to  which  we  can  trace  the  birth  of 
our  nation,  it  being  tho  congress  which  au¬ 
thorized  the  convention  which  framed  our[ 
national  eormtitution,  and  St.  Clair,  by  the  re¬ 
quest  of  WaRhingtoui  did  much  to  bring  about 
this  convention.  In,.1791  lie  was  app Dinted 
by  Washington,  governor  of  the  great 
northwest  territory  and  cemmander- 
in-cluef  of  the  United  States  army  and 
next  wo  find  him  in  active  military  duty 
as  leader  of  the  army  against  the  Miami  In¬ 
dians  of  this  region  in  1793.  Like  Harmer, 
his  pred-.’pessor,  he  is  surprised  and  defeated 
-  r-iih  a  loss  of  three-fourths  of  his  army 
and  the  task  of  subduing  these  tribes  is 
loft  to  bo-completed  by  General  Wayne,  We 
hear  no  more  of  him  in  active  life,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  were  spent  In  various 
pursuits  in  4ls  western  home  with  the  object 
of  regaining  his  lost  fortunes.  In  1801,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  tho  manufacture  of  Iron  and  one 
mile  east  of  the  town  or  Ligonier  may  yet  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  the  Harmitage  forge  and 
furnace  built  by  him  in  1803  and  near  by  is 
preserved  ihe  parlor  of  his  residence,  land¬ 
marks  dear  to  every  lover  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  His  manufacturing  and  other 
enterprises  failed  to  retrieve  his  lost  fortunes 
and  finally  reJuced  to  want  he  removed  to  a 
smalt  house  on  Chestnut  Ridge,  five  miles 
northwest  of  Ligonier,  where  in  poverty  and 
neglect  be  eked  out  the  remaining  days  of 
his  existence.  One  day  In  the  autumn  of  1818 
he  was  found  dead  on  the  road  leading  from 
his  home  to  Youngstown,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  ridge  two  miles  from  the  town  of  La- 


trobo.  Helwas  in  the  hablTSt  going  to  thIaT 
jj’ao.-'  ro  precure  provisions,  and  It  le  sup-, 
posed  that  he  was  on  this  errand  when  he  met 
his  death.  ‘Vas  not  this  truly  an  ignoble  end 
fur  the  greu  hero  that  be  was?  Misfortune, 
which  continually  bedimmed  bis  brilliant  oa 
reer  and  frowned  on  hia  noble  character,  was 
with  him  to  the  end.  No  bells  tolled  his 
requiem,  no  choir  sang  the  solemn  and  pa¬ 
thetic  dirge,  no  poet  wrote  his  eulogy,  no  peo¬ 
ple  and  no  government  mourned  for  him  who 
was  one  of  <Jie  most  Important  figures  in  the 
eariy  history  of  our  republic.  Her  story  can 
never  be  delineated  but  what  his  name  must 
Btacd  a  prominent  figure  on  the  foreground, 
and  hi:  name  will  ever  be  cited  to  posterity 
as  .“n  example  of  the  singular  unfortunate. 


W.  Gilbskt  Irwin,  In  PitUlnirg  LauJjj^ 


The  Presbyterian  Church  Celebrates 
Its  One  Hundredth  Anniversary. 


A  FULL  CHUECH  HISTOEY. 


Biographical  Sketches  of  Its  Pastors,  Revs 
Porter,  Laird,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Bain 
Its  Elders  and  Memhei-ship — 

Other  Interesting  Facts. 


One  hundred  years  ago  to-day,  (Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  22),  Rev.  Samuel  Porter  was 
installed  pastor  of  Poke  Run  Presbyte-  ^ 
rian  Church,  and  in  honor  of  this  event 
the  members  of  that  Church,  with  their 
neighbors  and  friends  from  other 
eburches,  met  together  to-day  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  centennial  of  their  now  pros¬ 
perous  church.  The  services  were  held 
iu  the  new  church  building  which  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  Washington  township,  fifteen 
miles  north  of  this  city.  For  a  number 
of  weeks  past,  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  ' 
Henry  Bain,  and  members  have  been  I 
making  extensive  preparations  for  the 
proper  celebration  of  this  interest! ng'i 
event.  luvitetions  w'ere  sent  all  over  < 
the  State  and  Nation  to  persons  who  were  i 
themselves,  or  through  their  friends,  ‘ 
identified  with  this  church  at  some  pe- 


rlbd  or  other.  Many  oi  these  lavitations  ^ 
were  accepted  and  to-day  found  many  of-^: 
the  former  members,  their  children, 
or  grand  children  present  and  participa¬ 
ting  in  the  interesting  a -jd  pleasing  ex¬ 
ercises.  During  the  century,  as  the  ap¬ 
pended  history  will  show,  there  have 
been  but  four  pastors,  viz:  Rev.  Samuel ; 
Porter,  10  years ;  Rev.  Francis  Laird,  ] 
34  years;  Rev.  David  Kirkpatrick,  34 
j^ears,  and  Rev.  Henr^^  Bain,  the  present 
pastor,  22  years. 

Following  is  the  history  in  full  up  to 
the  present  time : 


One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

The  northern  part  of  Westmoreland 
county,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  almost 
an  unbroken  wilderness.  Fort  Pitt  and 
Fort  Ligonier  were  the  out-pnsts  of  a 
kind  of  civilization.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  to  us  that  the  country  beyond 
the  Allegheny  and  Kiskiminetas  was 
called,  a  century  ago,  the  "Indian  Coun¬ 
try"— all  that  vast  territory  where  there 
are  millions  ot  people  now,  cleared  farms 
railroads,  flourishing  towns  and  wealthy 
cities,  in  possession  of  the  rich  man. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
locality  in  which  this  church  was  planted 
was  dangerous  to  live  in  when  the  land 
eight  miles  away  was  claimed  by  the 


Indians.  The  few  white  people  who' 
pushed  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Y- 
country  toward  the  Allegheny  and  Kiski- 1 
minetas  were  in  great  danger  of  bging '' 
scalped  or  carried  off  as  prisoners.  There 
!  were  frequent  invasions  by  the  Indians 
'  for  five  years  after  the  installation  of  Mr. 
Porter  as  pastor  of  this  church.  I  suspect 
if  the  brave  people  in  this  region  had 
known  the  danger  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed,  the  calling  of  a  minister 
would  have  been  put  off  for  several  years. , 

It  was  five  years  after  the  ordination  of 
■  the  first  pastor  of  this  congregation  before 
there  was  a  feeling  of  safety  among  the . 
people.  The  excitement  for  several  years : 
j  after  Mr.  Porter  began  to  preach  here 
was  very  great.  The  attacks  by  the  Red 
man  became  mope  frequent  and  savage. 

'  The  minister  brought  ms  mnskel,  as  well  ^ 
as  his  Bible,  to  the  log  building  in  which  f 
the  people  worshipped;  men  stood  on  i 
guard  in  the  woods  outside  while  ihe.j 
minister  broke  to  the  people  the  “bread  ) 
of  life.”  / 

Go  back,  if  you  can,  in  imagination  a |i 
hundred  years  ago.  You  will  find  your-  , 
self  in  a  dense  forest — no  public  roads  on 
which  to  travel  from  one  pjape  to  anoth- 
er,  only  paths  to  and  from  the  settle-  f 
ments.  An  opening  or  a  small  cleared 
spot  of  ground  was  termed  a  “settle¬ 
ment.”  Paths  through  this  woods  took 
the  hardy  pionper  from  one  cabin  to 
another.  The  people  had  nope  of  the  ■ 
comforts  possessed  bi'  their  great-; 
grand-children.  Their  hardships  were 
many.  Their  enemies  in  the  Summer, 
Indians  and  squirrels;  in  the  Winter,; 
Indians  and  wolves.  _ 

m'm 
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le  time  was  at  hand  when 
wilderness  must  be  traiistormed, 
savage  life  of  the  border  must  give  place 
to  a  better  state  of  things.  So  we  are  told 
that  Josppli  Thorn,  John  Guthrie  John 
Hamilton  and  Robert  Hays  were  the  first  1  s 
men  to  interest  themselves  ap4  others  in 
I  getting  Redstone  Presbytery  to  send  an 
occasional  supply  into  this  part  of  tiie 
country.  The  first  sermon  preached  was 
i  bv  a  clergyman  from  New  England  on 
!the  te:xt,  ‘‘■Godis  Love,"  at  the  house  ut 

'  Robert  Hays  in  Franklin  Township,  l  ie 

farm  is  now  in  possession  of  David  Steel  s 
heirs.  Other  ministers  were  sent  from 
’  time  to  time  until  April  21,  ITjlO,  when 
Rev.  Samuel  Porter  was  called  by  the 
united  congregations  ot  Congruity  and 
im  Poke  Run  to  become  their  pastor.  Pres- 
bvtery  niGt  at  James  McKee’s;  tbe  mstal- 
lation  took  place  on  September  22nd,  1790, 
Revs.  James  Dunlap,  James  Finley  and 
Dr.  John  McMillan  took  part  in  the  ordi- 
'  jji  nation  and  ipsfa^ation  services. 

Kev.  Hamuel  PoJ-tev.  fe’Si 

Rev.  Samuel  Porter  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  born  on  the  11th  ot  June  1760. 
fv  He  was  brought  up  a  Covenanter.  He 
was  early  tapght  the  doctrines  ot  the  om 
and  New  Testaments.  His  mother  took 
him  with  her  to  her  place  of  private  devo¬ 
tions,  and  would  kneel  down  with  her  i 
hand  on  her  little  boy’s  head  and  ask ; 
ivi  God  to  bless  him  and  use  him  in  preaching 
the  Gospel.  But  the  father  and  mother 
of  young  Samuel  were  very  poor,  and  j 
tlte  outlook  for  the  boy  ever  becoming  a 
minister  was  dispouraging  indeed.  The 
Irish  boy,  grown  to  manhood  ip  his 
native  country,  married  and  camP  to 
America  about  1783;  when  he  landed  he 
had  fifteen  shillings.  He  spent  his  first 
winter  near  Mercersburg,  in  this  State. 

It  was  more  convenient  tor  him  to  go  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  than  to  any  oth¬ 
er.  The  minister  to  whom  he  listened  was 
K  Hr-  K^iug)  and  the  young  Irishman  was 
very  mfioh  Pf.easpd.  He  found  that, 
i  although  a  Presbytepiap,  h©  preaphed  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures, 

Mr.  Porter  moved  to  Western  Pepn- 
sylvania,  into  whht  is  now  Washington 
^  county.  The  Lord  was  getting  the  young 
S  Irishman  where  He  wanted  him.  He 
M  now  had  opportunities  to  he  Rev.  Jos. 
Smith  and  Dr.  John  McMillan.  He  soon 
became  convinced  that  these  good  men 
,  .  preached  a  pure  Gospel  and  united  with 
'  the  Presbyterian  Church.  These  godly! 

’  men  told  Mr.  Porter  he  must  prepare  for  i 
the  ministry.  It  seemed  out  of  the  ques- 
Ition  on  account  |of  hjs  poverty.  One! 

I  liberal  man  kept  be  family,  and  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Millan  gave  him  board  and  tuition  tree 
I  of  expen'se.  Havinglspent  three  years  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  M  r.  Porter 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  Redstone  Pres¬ 
bytery  on  the  twelfth  of  November  1789. 

At  the  next  meeting  @f  Presbytery  there ; 
were  three  calls  presented  from  as  many 
congregations  for  the  ministerial  services  j 
of  the  young  Irish  preacher.  He  accept¬ 
ed  the  call  to  Poke  Run  and  Congruity, : 
because  this  was  a  new  and  difficult  ' 
j  field;  the  greatest  dangers  were  to  be! 
rencountered  here,  for  this  church  wasj 
lover  tl)e  §dge  of  civilization.  J 

Mr.  Porter  soon  took  up  bis  place  in  | 
'the  front  rank  "as  a  pr^agber.  He  was  | 
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popular.  He  was  invi- 
member  of  the  General 
Winchester,  Virginia,  to 
^  preach  before  that  body  of  ministers  and 
Ij  elders.  The  whole  assembly  was  uioved 
t  and  melted  to  tenderness  and  tears.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  that  a  preacher  who 
can  produce  such  results  is  no  ordinary 
man. 

A  young  man  who  heard  the  first  pastor 
of  this  church  preach  at  a  communiou 
service  in  Washington  county,  as  early  as 
1793,  speaks  about  it  in  the  following 
words:  “The  sublimity  of  the  theme,  the 
energy  of  his  voice  and  -  tbe  thrilling 
power  of  his  thoughts,  left  on  my  mind, 
and  doubtless  on  the  minds  of  others,  an 
impression  of  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness  which  I  had  never  before 
attached  to  any  human  being.” 

Whether  David’s  Psalms  ought  to  be 
exclusively  used  in  the  churches  was  an 
I  important  question  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Porter  examined  the  subject  care- 
1  fully  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
'Scriptures  did  not  teach  the  exclusive 
I  use  of  the  Psalms  in  public  and  private 
worship.  He  became  the  friend  and 
advocate  of  what  was  known  as  “New 
Testament  Psalmody.”  This  may  not 
seem  to  us  to  have  shown  advancement; 
but  for  a  man  to  take  such  a  stand  at  the 
time  the  young  preacher  did  it  evidenced 
courage  aud  independent  thought. 

Religious  Revivals. 

But  we  have  something  more  about  the 
first  pastor  from  his  relation  to  another 
important  subject.  During  the  year  1802  j 
a  great  revival. of  religion  began  and  con- 
tinued  for  several  years  in  Western  Penn-  J 
sylvania.  The  Presbyterian  ministers 
took  an  active  part  in  these  spiritual 
^awakenings.  The  churches  were  greatly 
!  blessed,  and  thousands  of  people  were 
4  truly  converted.  But  the  revivals  were 
.'opposed  in  not  open  localities.  Hard 
Ithiugs  were  said  about  the  ministers  and 
.tohurches  who  labored  to  promote  these 
religious  awakenings.  Tbe  revival  was 
y,  called  a  delusion  and  the  work  of  the 
-  Devil.  Mr.  Porter  was  one  of  the  teach- 
;  '*er.s  in  what  we  call  now  evangelistic 
meetings.  He  went  to  Washington 
county  to  assist  the  brethren  in  their 
labors.  His  heart’s  desire  was  that  men 
land  women  might  be  saved.  It  grinds 
him  very  much  that  such  a  good  work 
should  encounter  opposition.  Dr.  John 
McMillan  asked  him  to  prepare  a  ser¬ 
mon,  and  it  was  delivered  before  the 
Synod  of  Pittsburg  on  the  "Defence  of 
, Devivals.”  It  was  a  discourse  of  a  high 
■  '.order,  and  was  understood  to  be  the 
i’i  position  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
'the  West  on  the  subject  of  Revivals,  It 
did  much  to  silence  opposition  and 
encourage  the  churches  in  pushing  for¬ 
ward  the  Master’s  kingdom. 

-  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Porter  to  these  two  | 
important  questions — Psalmody  and  Re¬ 
vivals — shows  us  much  of  the  man.  He 
had  the  independence  to  lead  the  way ;  do 
V  hat  less  brave  men  would  not  care  to 
do.  He  was  made  to  accept  the  truth  let 
it  come  from  whatever  source  it  might. 
One  of  the  best  kind  of  men— a  man  with 
a  mind  wide  open  for  the  truth.  Although 
he  began  his  work  a  century  ago  he  was 
no  moss-back. 

Mr.  Porter  is  said  to  have  been  like! 
most  Irishmen,  a  good  talker — grave  and  j 


gay  by  times.  He  was  pastor  of  this 
church  during  its  darkest  days — from  ’90 
to  ’9G.  He  shared  with  his  people  their 
hard  lot;  they  endured  much  for  Christ. 

He  continued  to  labor  here  until  the  11th  i 
of  April  1798,  when,  on  account  of  the 
large  field  and  bodily  infirmities,  he  I 
resigned  and  devoted  himself  to  extend¬ 
ing  the  church  in  the  bounds  of  Congru- 
ity.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  | 
became  qpjte  feeble;  so  much  that  he 
had  to  sit  during  the  delivery  of  his 
sermons.  When  he  tried  to  preach  the  | 
last  time  his  memory  failed  him.  Not 
being  able  to  proceed,  he  told  the  people 
he  would  not  attempt  again  to  minister  j 
to  them  in  holy  things.  It  was  a  touch- 
ing  scene;  both  pastor  and  people  wept 
together.  The  good  and  brave  man  r' 
entered  into  rest  September  23rd,  1825,  in  | 
his  6t3th  year,  having  been  a  pastor  for 
thirty-five  years.  His  grave  is  in  tbej 
church-yard  at  Congruity.  He  was  in  i 
many  ways  an  extraordinary  man.  If  I 
he  were  living  now,  and  educated  in  one 
of  our  colleges  or  seminaries,  he  would  l 
be  preaching  tp  a  delighted  audience  in  a  jj;, 
city  church.  S ' 

Rev.  Francis  ■  Laird.  F 

After  the  release  of  Mr.  Porter  as  pastor  [■ 
of  this  church.  Presbytery  sent  supplies. 

I  This  was  done  for  two  years,  when  this 
congregation  united  with  Plum  Creek,  in  | 
asking  Mr.  Francis  Laird,  a  licentiate,  to  | 
become  their  minister.  Mr.  Laird  accept-  j 
ed  thp  pall  and  was  Ofdained  and  installed  ; 
on  the  22nd  oi  October  1800,  at  Conrad  ' 
Ludwick’s,  being  half  way  between  the  ; 
two  churches.  This  pastoral  relation  ■ 
remained  undisturbed  for  thirty  years,  [ 
whpn.  on  the  5th  of  April  1831,  he  resigned  ,  • 
and  was  released  from  the  pastorate  off- 
the  two  churches.  As  soon  as  he  was .  : 
released  this  congregation  made  out  a! 
call  asking  him  to  become  their  pastor;  [  f 
also  a  church,  newly  organized,  at  Mur-  ■; 
rysville  demanded  his  ministerial  servi- ; 
ces.  The  desire  of  this  congregation  to - 
have  Mr.  Laird  continue  shows  that  his  ; 
ministry  was  prized  and  their  attachment 
for  him  had  grown  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  But,  after  six  months,  he  declined 
I  Fh®  call  from,  here  and  accepted  the  one 
to  Mutrysville.  He  copfimred  pastor  of 
the  latter  church  until  June  TSth,  1850. 
At  the  last  communion,  before  he  gave 
up  the  active  work  of  the  ministry,  there 
■I  was  a  large  addition  to  the  church,  show- 
1  ing  that  the  Lord  was  using  his  aged 
servant  in  extending  his  kingdom.  He 
;  was  a  faithful  workman,  one  that  needed 
J  not  to  be  ashamed.  While  likely  not  so 
*  eloquent  as  tbe  first  pastor  of  this  church 
I  he  was  no  doubt  more  scholarly.  His 
j  sermons  may  not  have  been  so  attractive  ■ 

'  to  the  people,  but  were  carefully  prepared 
and  always  instructive,  as  he  was  fond 
:  of  the  exegetical  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  Mr.  Laird  was  married  to  Miss  Polly  , > 
I  Moore.  Hon.  H.  P.  Laird,  Maj.  Francis 
j  Laird  and  John  Laird,  Esq.,  late  editor 
jof  the  Argus  are  his  sons,  and  Mrs.  Dr. 
s  Stewart,  late  of  Murrysville,  a  daughter. 

This  good  man  entered  into  rest  April 
j  6th,  1851,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  fifty-fourth  of  his  ministry.  To 
preach  the  gospel  for  fifty  years  and  over 
is  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  Who  can 
estimate  fhe  good  done  by  a  ministry 
extending  through  half  a  century  ? 
the  sight  of  Angels,  I  suspect  “  ‘  “ 
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ea  a  greater  nonor  than  tp  T>c  Ruler  in 
the  greatest  Empire  on  earth. 

We  come,  after  the  release  of  the  second 
pastof  of  Poke  Run,  to  an  important 
dfipurture  in  the  hfstqry  pf  fl)!®  church. 
During  forty  ypars  tbj^  pongregafion  h'<*.d 
been  united  with  some  other  onp.  It 
never  had  during  this  time  a  pastor  living 
within  its  bounds.  Mr.  Porter  lived 
near  Congruity,  and  Mr.  Laird  on  his 
farm,  on  the  Pittsburg  road  in  the  bounds 
of  Plum  Creek.  This  church  at  the  end 
of  forty  years  was  able  to  have  a  pastor 
of  its  own, 

Kev.  James  Campbell. 

After  having  been  supplied  by  Presby¬ 
tery  for  nearly  three  'years  a  call  was 
made  out  and  accepted  hy  Rey.  James 
Campbell.  He  was  installed!  May  first 
1833.  He  only  continued  a  year  and 
resigned.  No  one  knows  why  be  gave  up 
his  work  so  suddenly;  he  did  not  seem 
to  fit  in  this  particular  place.  He  started 
the  Sabbath  school,  which  has  remained 
to  this  day. 

We  have  after  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Campbell  supplies  again  for  nearly  three 
years.  In  1836  Rev.  David  Kirkpatrick 
began  preaching  half  the  time  at  Elder’s 
Riqge  and  half  the  time  here.  He 
received  a  call  from  each  of  the  chprehes, 
but  accepted  the  one  from  this  congre¬ 
gation  and  was  installed  pastor  Mav 
9th,  1838. 

Rev.  Kirkpatrick, 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  was  born  in  Ireland 
January  9th,  1795.  He  graduated  with 
high  honors  at  Glasgow  University.  His 
Theological  training  was  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Edgar.  He  was  licensed  to 
preaiih  the  gospel  by  the  Belfast  Seceder 
Presbytery.  He  did  not  preach  in  his 
native  land  but  a  short  time  until  he 
came  to  America,  and  became  a  distin 

guished  and  successful  teacher  at  Milton 
Many  of  his  students  have  filled  import¬ 
ant  and  responsible  stations  in  the  church 
and  state.  That  he  might  be  near  a  much 
loved  relative  he  removed  to  this  part  of 
the  commonwealth.  His  home  and  Uni¬ 
versity  training  made  ijreacliing  less 
difficult  than  for  many  other  ministers. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  careful  student 
and  an  instructive  preacher.  During  his 
pastorate  here  six  hundred  and  six  united 
with  the  church.  Under  his  ministry  it 
was  for  a  long  time  the  largest  church  iu 
the  Presbytery.  It  must  have  been  dis¬ 
couraging  to  the  faithful  pastor  to  find 
his  members  taken  away  from  him  faster 
than  he  could  gather  them  to  help  form 
new  organizations.  In  one  year  he  dis¬ 
missed  ninety-three  and  in  a  short  time 
ninety-six  more. 

It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  that  prayer-meetings  were 
founded  in  the  congregation.  In  1842 
these  meetings  were  held  in  private 
houses.  Under  the  care  and  preaching 
of  this  highly  educated  man  the  church 
grew  in  members,  attaining  in  ten  years 
after  he  took  charge  a  membership  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two;  grew  in 
piety  and  liberality,  d'he  congregation 
was  an  honor  to  him,  and  he  to  it — a 
monument  to  his  fidelity  and  usefulness. 
His  thirty- two  years  of  labor  were  not  in 
vain. 

During  his  last  sickness  he  suffered 
much,  but  came  to  the  end  in  possession 

eace.  He  was  given  a  vision  of 
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such  as  tne  Lord 
his  servants.  He  I 


[the  heavenly  glorv^ 
sometimes  gives  to 
I  lifted  up  his  voice  for  the  last  time  on 
I  earth  and  said:  “Beautiful  vision,  glorious 
'sight;  my  blessed  Saviour,  my  dear 
Redeemer,”  then  quietly  passed  away  to 
'  the  Spirit  world,  January  5th,  1869.  He 
rests  from  his  labors  and  his  works  do 
follow  him. 

William,  John  M.,  Jane,  Mary,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Susan  and  Kate,  are  the  sons: 
and  daughters  of  David  and  Eliza  Kirk¬ 
patrick. 

Rev.  Henry  Bain, 

the  present  pastor  of  Poke  Run  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  congregation 
May  5, 1869.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  was 
theson  of  oneof  theleadinglawyersin  the 
town  and  county  in  which  he  was  brought 
.  up.  Graduated  at  Washington  College, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Western  Theological 
Seminary;  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  bv  Blairsville  Presbytery  June 
22nd,  1869.  Dr.  McFarren,  Rev.  A.  Tor¬ 
rence,  T.  R.  Ewing  and  Mr.  Marshall, 
took  part  in  the  ordina|tiou  and  installa- 
'  tion  services.  It  was  a  difficult  field  lor 
a  young  man  without  experience,  just 
from  the  seminary,  tb  enter.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  place  for  him. 
There  were  many  things  to  be  done  in 
order  that  the  church  might  be  thorough¬ 
ly  Presbyterian.  The  old  Psalms  were 
used,  and  communion  seals.  The  church 
was  without  an  organ,  and  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  in  wbioh  to  worship,  was  soon  a 
necessity,  Aa  the  people  got  ready  the 
Session  made  such  changes  as  put  the 
church  in  line  with  other  churches  ip  the 
Presbytery,  and  these  changes  were  made 
.  without  offence.  A  new  church  has  been 
erected,  a  commodious  parsonage  has 
been  constructed  on  nine  acres  owned 
by  the  congregation ;  and,  within  the 
last  year,  the  good  people  have  put  up  a 
'  a  neat  chapel  for  prayer-meeting  and 
;  school  purposes.  There  is  no  country 
>  congregation  with  better  facilities  for 
!  doing  church  work  than  the  church 
‘which  celebrates  its  centennial  to-day. 
It  enters  upon  its  second  century  better 
equipped  than  ever  before.  Everything 
has  changed  at  Poke  Run  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  except  the  hill  on  which 
the  church  stands. 

Elders. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  the  names  of  the 
first  church  officera.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  some  of  the  names.  Likely  there 
are  names  which  are  omitted.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  Elders  is  thought  to  be 
substantially  correct:  Joseph  Thorn, 
John  Hamilton,  John  Gwin,  John  Guth¬ 
rie,  William  Guthrie,  Oliver  Gwin,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hill,  and  Samuel  Paul.  These  were 
not  members  of  Session  at  the  same  time, 
but  were  the  first  or  among  the  first  offi- 
'  cers  in  the  church. 

Later  we  have  those  whose  names  are 
on  the  Sessional  Records :  Wra.  McQary, 
Sr.,  Joseph  Lowry,  Samuel  Hill,  James 
Christy,  John  Townsend,  Alex.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Alex.  T.  Cowan,  and  James  Paul. 
William  Stewart,  Robert  McQuilken,  O. 
H.  McKeown,  and  John  Townsend,  were 
added  to  the  Session  April  28th,  1854. 

James  Sloan  and  Andrew  McCutcheon 
were  elected  Elders  on  the  last  Monday 
of  April  1857.  The  next  addition  to  the 
Session  was  made  April  20th,  1865,  wfipp 
the  following  persons  w  ere  efios^^:  Hen^ 
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Rose,  John  M.  Dic'key,  John  Ralston,  I 
William  McQuilken,  Henry  Master  and] 
James  L.  Thompson. 

The  last  election  for  meriibers  of  Ses- 1 
sion  was  held  April  2.0th,  1883.  Mr.  Jas.  j 
H.  Steel,  James  Yqung,  Davfd  Duff,  Alex, 
Craig,  James  Lung  and  Daniel  Sloan  were  | 
the  new  Elders  selected  by  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

Buildings. 

The  first  house  was  used  for  school  and 
church  purposes  and  stood  near  a  spring 
east  of  the  present  building.  It  was  torn 
down  about  the  time  Mr.  Porter  came  as 
the  first  pastor.  The  first  regular  meet¬ 
ing-house  was  made  of  logs;  it  was  sev¬ 
enty  feet  long  and  thirty-six  feet  wide. 
This  structure  stood  nearly  fifty  years, 
when  it  was  torn  down  and  a  brick  one 
erected  in  its  place.  The  first  brick 
building  was  erected  by  Alex.  Cowan 
about  1835  or  ’36.  The  church  building 
used  by  the  congregation  now  was  put 
up  in  1880  by  James  Hudson  of  Saltsburg, 
Pa.  The  congfegation  fia§  had  onfy  tfiv^e 
meeting-houses.' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  members  the  church  has  received 
during  the  century,  but  we  can  only 
guess  at  the  number.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  grown  in  numbers  very  fast  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  twenty  years.  The  first 
report  made  to  Presbytery  was  in  1811 
when  eightj'-eigfit  niefflbors  were  fppoft- 
ed.  The  next  report  was  in  1824  when 
the  number  was  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-two  communicants.  WhenDr.  Kirk- 
patrick^took  charge  of  the  congregation 
he  says  there  were  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  members.  The  additions  to 
the  church  during  his  pastorate  were 
six  hundred  and  six,  and  the  number 
added  during  the  last  twenty-one  years 
five  hundred  and  nineteen,  making  a 
total  of  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-si:^ 
members  belonging  to  the  cfiurcfi  iinder 
the  last  two  pastorates,  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  six  hundred  and  fifty  joined  under 
the  pastors  during  the  previous  forty- 
three  years,  making  a  total  for  the  centu¬ 
ry  of  two  thousand  and  thirty-six. 

This  old  church  has  done  well  in  help¬ 
ing  form  new  organizations — Saltsburg,  ^ 
Apollo,  Salem,  Murrysville,  and  Pice 
Run,  got  their  start  from  the  mother 
church.  She  gave  them  a  good  send  off. 
One  of  their  new  churches  took  ninety- 
three,  and  another  took  ninety-six 
members.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  to  establfsfi  othey  churches. 
Poke  Run  has  done  her  duty  fully. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  country  congrega¬ 
tion  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  three  pas¬ 
tors  in  succession  like  Porter,  Laird,  and 
Kirkpatrick.  They  were  men  of  more 
than  lordinary  ability  and  learning ; 
men  of  piety,  and  superior  judgment.  | 
They  were  respected  aqd  loved  by  the 
people  to  whom  they  ministered.  They 
were  instrumental  in  gathering  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  harmonious  congregation  in 
the  Presbyterian  denomination;  the  larg¬ 
est  strictly  rural  church.  A  record  to 
their  credit,  as  well  as  to  the  glory  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church. 
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Monument  to  Gen.  “Dick”  Coulter’s 
Kegiment  Dedicated. 


OUR  COUNTY  HONORED. 


Capt,  H.  B.  Piper  Eloquently  Depicts  tlie 
Many  Brave  Deeds  Done  toy  tlie 
Brave  Kegiinent — Description 
of  tlie  Monument. 


Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  survi¬ 
vors  and  their  scattered  coudition  as  to 
places  of  residence,  those  in  attendance  at 
the  dedication  of  the  monument  of  the 
Old  Eleventh  regiment,  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  at  Gettysburg,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Sept.  3,  was  not  large.  The  actual 
survivois  of  the  regiment  present  were 
Gen.  Richard  Coulter,  Major  J.  B.  Ovej- 
myer,  Capt.  H.  B.  Piper,  of  Co.  E.,  Capt. 
James  Chalfant,  of  Co.  F.,  Surgeon  J 

W.  Auawalt, - McMillen,  of  Co.  D., 

E.  G.  Campbell,  of  Co.  E.,  Wm.  Coster- 
willer,  of  Co.  F.,  John  Robinson,  of  C  '. 
I.,  John  Reed,  Geo.  Ludwick,  John  C. 
Blakeny  and  Lewis  Huber,  of  Co.  K., 
and  Walter  Williams,  of  Co.  F. 

I  In  the  course  of  the  dedicatory  cere¬ 
monies,  short  addresses  were  made  by 
I  Gen.  Coulter  and  Maj.  Overmyer.  The 
oi alien  was  delivered  by  Capt.  H.  B. 
iPiper  as  follows: 

My  Comkades: — To  have  taken  part  on 
jthe  side  of  the  Union  in  tlie  late  civil  war 
I  is  of  much  importance,  and  to  have  par¬ 
ticipated  as  a  member  of  that  grand  oiii 
regiment,  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  may  he  counted  an  honorable 
distinction.  The  part  it  played  in  the 
moat  sanguinaiy  national  tragedy  of  the 
century,  was  both  important  and  conspic- 
'*  nous.  Enteiing  the  service  at  the  begin- 
*  iiiug,  and  continuing  to  the  end,  pai  tici- 
^ paling  in  the  fiisi  and  last  battles  of  the 
war,  its  very  name  became  the  synonym 
of  patiiotism  and  bravery. 

Early  in  April,  1861,  the  old  Eleventh 
was  organized  as  a  thiee  months’  regi¬ 
ment  under  the  first  call  tor  troops  by  the: 
preaid^l,  and  saw  some  practical  ^m- 


Ipaigning  during  that  period,  participating 
in  the  battle  of  Falling  Waters,  Va. , 
which  was  the  first  infantry  fight  of  the 
i  w  ar. 

It  was  the  first  Pennsylvania  regiment 
\  to  reorganize  for  three  years’  service. 
|On  July  25th,  IbCl,  by  official  order  of' 
!  the  secretary  of  war,  its  services  as  a  reg- 
I  iiueutal  organization  were  formally  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  it  again  entered  on  acareeras 
<  ue  ol  the  most  taithlul  ol  all  the  taitbful 
military  oiganizatioDs  placed  in  the  field 
.  by  our  native  state  in  those  daik  and 
bloody  days. 

Passing  over  all  its  sulsiqiuut  cam- 
.paigiis  preceding  the  summer  of  1863, 
ihe  t  Id  Eleventh,  then  a  part  ot  Baxtar's 
brigade,  Stcm.d  division,  First  army 
coipB,  left  Falm*  uth,  Va.,  on  the  ]2ih  of 
June,  Bid  leached  the  slate  line,  by  way 
of  Wanantown  Junction,  Hiindon  and 
:Guil  orfi  stations,  Barusville  and  E  ii- 
jmlttBhurg,  camping  at  Wolfoid’s  farm  on 
llie  evening  of  June  30th,  reaching  the 
!  vicinity  of  Gettysbuig  at  11  o’ch  ck  in  the 
’  forenoon  ol  the  next  day,  and  were  sain¬ 
ted  by  the  sound  of  cannonading  in  the 
direction  of  Chambersburg.  For  the  first 
time  a  northern  aimy  seeking  a  hostile 
foe,  stood  inside  the  boundaries  of  our 
grand  old  commonwi  alth,  and  the  har¬ 
vest -gnilded  Valleys  o(  the  Kejslone  slate 
were  reverberating  the  deep-throated  i  ch¬ 
ocs  of  a  foeman’s  cannon. 

The  sons  of  hardy  New  England,  .  (  the 
Empiie  slate  and  the  weal  wcie  thiilled 
with  intense  and  consuming  inteiest  of' 
the  hour,  as  much  so  as  it  the  conte.'^t 
labotit  to  be  waged  was  on  the  threshold 
of  their  ow  D  hoim  s.  But  the  old  Elev- 
jenlh,  the  heroes  ot  a  score  ot  tdoody  con¬ 
flicts,  breathed  their  native  air,  trod  their 
native  vales,  stretched  their  hue  ol  living 
valor  along  the  crest  ot  their  native  hills 
and  battled  lor  the  homes  ol  their  child- 
hoi  d.  Never  did  men  moie  eagerly  seek 
jthe  field  of  cainage. 

The  summer  sun  poured  down  its  troi  - 
ic  heat.  The  d  stant  lidges  were  tilhd 
with  a  biave  and  tle.sperate  loo,  and 
whether  Virginia  or  Penusjlvania  was  to 
be  the  seat  c  f  war  «  as  an  open  qiu  siion 
to  be  decided  liy  the  bloody  arbitiameiit 
of  arms. 

Never  had  two  great  aiinies  been  so 
matched.  It  was  a  field  which,  like  Mar¬ 
athon  and  Bastings  and  Wateiloo,  bound 
up  in  its  issues  the  destinies  ot  a  thousand 
yeais  ot  nutional  l.fe,  like  Marnioul’s  lace 
with  the  English  aciX'SS  tlie  iSpauisli  pe¬ 
ninsula.  The  two  opposing  hosts  lisd 
bent  every  collective  i neigy  to  the  t.isk 
of  leaching  an  advai  tagei  ns  position  for 
a  northern  campaign.  But  acri  s.s  the 
path  of  the  lehel  chieftain,  Meade  had 
swung  hia  magnificent  ai mj  .  Lee,  caie- 
:  Ini,  sleiphse,  tireless  in  his  patient  vigi- 
lence,  mustering  thepiideol  i  be  Con  tide  r- 
ate  bosta  under  his  banner,  strove  to 
'  transplant  from  the  bleeding  bosom  ol  liis 
native  state  to  the  liills  and  valle.'s  ot 
Pennsylvania,  the  eating  canker  of  civil 
war.  Every  man  comprehended,  wiih 
fuoic  or  leas  clearness,  the  importance  ol 


le  Hour,  aud  tlie  voierans  ol  our  ov»  n 
l^allaut  regimeDt  fought  only  as  brave  and 
detertnined  men  can  fight  in  defense  ol 
their  homes  and  iheir  country.  As  they 
neared  the  position  to  which  they  weie 
subsequently  to  be  assigned,  crossing  the 
field  and  the  meadow,  they  heaid  lor  the 
first  time  of  the  death  of  the  gallant  Rey¬ 
nolds.  Having  gone  lorw aid  in  advance 
of  the -troops  to  select  position  for  the  im¬ 
pending  conflict,  he  vfas  killed  by  a  lebel 
bullet  before  the  fight  began.  No  braver,  ^ 
truer  man  ever  fell  in  the  line  of  duty  on 
the  brink  of  a  great  battle.  Had  it  been 
bis  to  lead  the  brave  men,  whom  he  had 
!  so  often  led,  in  that  bloody  fray  that  lil- 
lowed,  those  who  knew  him  best  know 
lull  well  how  to  the  laurels  already  gath¬ 
ered  he  would  have  added  imperishable 
lame.  By  noon  tbe  regiment  had  taken 
its  position  on  Seminary  Kidge,  south  of 
the  railroad  cut.  Scarcely  had  it  lialted 
in  this  position  when  General  Baxter  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  Gt  neral  Robinson  to 
send  forward  two  regiments  to  check  the 
enemy  w  ho  was  advancing  on  the  uoith 
aide  of  the  railroad  cut.  The  Eleven'll 
Pa.  and  Ninty  seventh  N.  Y.,  Col.  Coulter 
in  command,  were  selected  tor  t  hat  pui  poie 
Crcssing  tbe  lailroad  and  niovicg  loi- 
ward,  and  to  the  right,  about  a  quarter 
^  of  a  mile,  they  met  Ihe  advancing  loe, 
held  him  in  check,  aud  prevented  him 
from  occupying  the  position  he  was  so 
eager  tetobtam. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  old  Eleventh 
Pa.  and  the  Ninety-seventh  N.  Y.  charged 
and  captured  part  of  a  brigade  of  Nortii 
Carolinians.  But  llie  work  so  well  done 
j  on  thtslpart  of  the  field,  and  which  w  as 
so  essential  to  the  final  success  of  the 
XJnipti  atms  in  this  great  contest,  was  not 
.'accomplished  without  saciifice,  A  list 
of  the  casualties  will  give  some  idea  oi 
the  fierceness  of  the  conflict. 

About  three  o’clock  your  speaker  was 
wounded  and  retired  to  the  liosj-ilal  in 
the  town  of  Geitysburg.  Soon  after 
this' our  trooj  8  fell  back  to  Cemetery  Hit!, 
south  of  the  town,  where  they  participa¬ 
ted  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  in 
the  contfest  of  ihe  second  arid  third  days. 
Those  of  you  who  were  present  and  too'< 
part  in  the  first  day’s  conflict  will  pardon 
me  when  I  mention  tbe  personal  bravery 
ofthr.t  grand  old  man.  Col.  Wheelock,  of 
Stho  Niriety-seventh  N.  Y.  He  was  taken 
j  piditonev  (W  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day, 
t  but  made  bis  escape  a  tew  days  later. 

<5  Surviving  the  perils  of  the  battle-field, 

/  he  has  since  joined  the  innumerable  bos  s 
who  have  pitched  their  tents  upon  the 
eternal  plains  on  the  other  side. 

While  occupying  a  hotly  contested  pj 
sition  on  Cemiteiy  Hill,  Col.  Coulter  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  First  Brig¬ 
ade.  Not  wishing  to  be  separated  from 
his  regiment,  be  secured  its  transfer  also, 
and  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  the  old  Eleventh  was  temporarily  a 
part  of  the  First  Brigade. 

The  shifting  changes  of  battle  found 
our  regiment  near  the  Emmittsburg  ro'id  i 
.  supporting  Union  batteries  in  the  evening.  | 
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About  noon  the  next  day,  July  2ud,  it  I 
was  relieved  by  thedivisiou  of  Gtn.  Hayes 
and  tell  back  to  replenish  its  exhausted  | 
cartridge  boxes.  In  the  evening,  the  brig¬ 
ade  was  thrown  farther  to  tne  left  and] 
suflered  heavily  from  the  enemy’s  guns.] 
About  10  o’clock  at  niglit  it  was  engag¬ 
ed  in  conjunction  with  a  part  of  tbe  Elev¬ 
enth  corps,  in  front  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  I 
and  was  only  relieved  at  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd.  In  the  afternoon  tlie 
regiment  gallantly  supported  the  celebra-| 
ted  battery  of  Captain  Ricketts  on  Ceine 
tery  Hill. .  Here  Col.  Coulter  was  severe¬ 
ly  wounded,  but  remained  in  command.  I 
Though  decimated  and  fatigued  by  the] 
constant  vigil  of  a  three  days’  engage 
ment,  tlie  old  Eleventh,  in  support  of  tboj 
Second  corps,  participated  in  the  desper¬ 
ate  slruifgie  in  which  the  Confederate! 
’  chieftain  was  finally  overthrown  in  his  I 
last  despairing  effort  to  win  the  ensan-l 
,  guined  field.  Immediately  after  the  fail 
ure  of  Pickett,  in  this  last  tremendous] 
charge,  Lee  began  to  willidraw  his  forces] 
and  the  field  of  Gettysburg  was  won. 

Years  have  elapsed  since  these  hills  I 
reverberated  totbe  tluinder  of  tlieeueniy’.s  j 
cannon.  The  soil  once  red  with  patriot] 
•  i  blood,  grows' rank  with-  tangled  grasses, 

I  or  is  starred  with  summer  flowers.  The  I 
eternal  hills  lifting  themselves  toward  the 
heavens,  silent  as  though  the  spirit  of  sol¬ 
itude  sat  enthroned  upon  their  changeless  j 
summits,  gave  no  sign  of  the  red  current,  i 
of  battle  that,  27  years  ago,  rtdied  around! 
their  rocky  bases.  Bat  the  level  light  of] 
the  western  siiu  touches,  with  soltenedf 
,  ray  the  grauite  slabs  and  monumental] 
shafts  that  mark  the  final  resting  iilacesj 
of  the  ashes  into  wliioh  has  mouldered  | 

,  the  brave  hot  hearts  who  fought,  who  fel', 
who  died  that  the  Union  might  be  pre- 
>5,  served.  They  were  willing  to  wash  out] 
the  foot-prints  of  the  reb  1  foe  with  iln-i 
blood,  and  count  it  a  joy  to  die. 

But,  ah  !  Not  liere  alone  lie  onr  falle  1 1 
comrades  of  our  old  Eleventh..  Alongile 
bloody  trail  of  war,  at  Bull  Run,  whote] 
dual  disaster  twice  made  the  nation  trem¬ 
ble,  on  Autietam’s  historic  field,  on  Fred-] 
ericksburg’s  luckless  plains,  in  the  Wii 
■,  derness,  at  Petersburg,  ou  Virginia’s  liills 
and  plains,  whereever  raged  the  deadly 
fight — there  may  be  found  the  graves  of  | 

,  our  brave  aud  honored  dead.  It  would  he 
,  a  grateful  task  to  recall  the  instances  of  | 

'  personal  heroism  and  bravery  in  which 
the  histoiy  of  the  regiment  abounds,  Imt  I 
tim-t  would  fail  to  speak  of  it  all,  and  it  | 
would  seem  invidious  to  speik  of  some. 

I  may  be,  I  know  1  shall  be,  pardoned  if| 

'  I  tarry  here  in  passintr  lo  say,  that  whil 
the  records  of  ttiiscominouwealth  endure,  I 
Petiiisyivania  will  do  well  to  honor  the  [ 
name  of  Gen.  Richard  Coulter.  Wound¬ 
ed  again  and  again,  with  indomitable 
courage  and  endurance,  he  led  tiie  old 
Eleventh  gallantly  in  all  its  famous 
fights.  Cool,  brave,  even-nerved,  wel.- 
balauced,  self-poi.sed,  he  possessed  the 
highest  instincts  of  a  true  soldier,  uniieif 
illi  the  manliest  attribut'-s  of  a  true 
man.  Long  may  lie  live,  to  meet  and 
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I  mingle  WltL  tile  sTTryT^re  oTThai  gallanD 
I  band,  he  so  often  led  to  victory  and'nevii'  < 
deserted  in  defeat. 

But  I  cannot  if  I  w  ould,  I  would  not  it 
■  I  could,  forget  the  uncrowned  and  unsung 
I  hero  of  the  knapsack  and  the  musket. 

I  History  furnishts  uo  parallel  to  the  tal- 
llantry  of  our  citizen  soldiery,  the  couratje 
^and  grit  of  the  Americau  volunteer.  The 
[perils  and  hatd'hips  ot  war  were  his.  His 
were  the  lonely  vigils  of  the  picket  beat, 
and  the  dangers  by  flood  and  held.  Upon 
his  brave  heart  and  conscience  lay  the  p'  - 
litical  destiny  of  this  gieat  republic.  Tite 
nation  placed  her  lile  iu  his  hands.  And 
on  a  hundred  bloody  batile-tield.s  he 
proved  himself  sublime  ly  woithy  of  the 
I  trust.  Among  this  unselfish  host  of 
I  brave,  true  men,  none  were  moie  bra\e 
land  tiue  than  the  soldieis  of  the  old 
Eleventh.  Their  bones  lie  on  every  great 
battle-fleld  of  the  east,  and  the  records  ■  f 
southern  prisons  show  the  names  of  some 
ol  our  gallant  boys,  not  permitted  to  sbaic 
a  soldier’s  death  on  the  tieldoi  battle,  but 
dying  like  some  ancient  martyr  in  love 
with  his  God  and  his  country.  To  him, 
to  the  common  soldier,  to  our  dead  coui- 
lades,  whether  here  beneath  hs  naii'e 
soil  he  sleeps,  or  under  the  solter  skies 
ol  the  sunny  south-laud  we  turn  in  grate¬ 
ful,  tearful  remembrance.  We  rear  these 
monuments  to  their  honor  and  in  their 
;  memory.  But  in  the  unborn  ages  yet  to 
come,  long  after  we  too  shall  have  passtd 
away,  a  saved  and  gralelul  republic  will 
rear  111  histoiy  au  everlasting  meiuoiial 
to  their  devotion  and  their  valor,  more 
changeless  ihau  brass  and  more,  euduilni 
than  marble,  and  that  shall  exist  as  lung 
1  as  these  voiceless  hills  bear  testimony  to 
Gettysburg’s  fateful  day;  aud  among  the 
immortal  names  preservtd  as  those  the 
nation  delights  to  honor  iu  all  the  luturc, 
a  high  and  honored  place  shall  be  fuever 
held  by  tue  old  ‘■Eleventh  Peunsyhania 
Volunteers.” 

And  now,  to  the  memory  of  our  falUu 
I  companions  of  the  old  ‘‘Eleventh  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Volunteer..',”  the  heroic  dead 
I  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  Ihetr 
'  country ,  and  to  the  regimeiil  in  whose 
I  ranks  they  fell,  tills  monument  is  soleinii- 
ily  dedicated  by  llieir  surviving  comrades. 
May  its  silent  presence  teach  more  elo¬ 
quently  than  language  can  express,  the 
lessons  of  patriotism  and  selt-sacriflciug 
devotion  to  country. 

Alter  the  dedicatory  exercises  had  been 
concluded.  Dr.  Piper,  president  of  the 
Regimental  Association,  formally  turuid 
over  the  monument  to  tlie  Gettysburg 
Battlefield  Memorial  Association,  iu  tlie 
following  remarks  : 

As  the  official  representative  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  members  of  the  old  Eleveuth  regi¬ 
ment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  transfer  to  the  Gettysburg 
Battlefield  Memorial  Association  this 
beautilul  monument,  which  has  hei  u 
elected  to  mark  a  prominent  position  (if 
our  gallant  regiment  during  the  first  day’s 
battle,  and  as  a  memorial  of  the  part  it 
had  in  this  great,  historic  contest.  I  beg 


of  you  to  receive'  it  into  your  caie  and 
keeping  from  the  hands  of  this  rem¬ 
nant  of  that  noble  old  regiment  wiih 
whose  history  you  are  somewhat  familiar. 
And  let  me  assure  you  that  we  appreciate 
very  highly  your  efl'nits  lo  beautify  these 
grounds,  auri  perpeiuate  the  memory  ol 
]theUuiou  scldiers  who  paiticipated  in 
this  conflict.  And  especially  do  we  cuiu- 
mend  the  patriotic  woik  of  your  assncia- 
tiou  in  preserving  this  field  as  a  great 
military  text  for  the  study  of  future  gen¬ 
erations. 

Col.  John  B.  Bachelder,  on  behalf  of 
the  commission  replied,  as  follows: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  partici¬ 
pate  iu  the  dedicatory  services  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  mark  the  position  of  the  Elev¬ 
euth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  inlantry,  a 
regiment  whose  record  stands  high  on 
the  roll  of  honor,  and  to  meet  on  this  au¬ 
spicious  occasion,  and  on  this  historic 
ground,  the  battle-scarred  veterans  who 
won  the  glory  which  gave  this  command 
the  high  position  in  the  history  of  the  old 
Army  ol  the  Potomac. 

The  design  wuich  you  have  chosen,  and 
the  monumeul  which  you  nave  selected, 
is  symbolical  of  the  character  of  the  Elev¬ 
enth  Pa.  Vols.,  always  ready  to  do  battle 
in  iis  country’s  cause  You  have  proper- 1 
ly  ehoseu  to  mark  the  position  which  the 
regiment  occupied  July  1st,  1863.  You 
are  suiiounded  by  monumenls  erected  to 
mark  the  positieus  of  the  regiments  whicli 
weie  with  you  on  that  historic  day,  but 
you  have  the  proud  consciousness  ol 
knowing  that  on  that  occasion,  under  the 
personal  command  of  your  gall.uit  leadei', 

1 1 Iiil.  Coulter,  you  led  the  column,  aud 
was  the  first  to  occupy  this  positimj  w  hich 
was  so  soon  to  he  the  theatre  ot  a  desper¬ 
ate  engagement,  in  whicli  no  command 
bore  a  more  conspicuous  or  honorable 
part  than  the  old  Eleventh  Pennsylvania. 

I  esteem  it  au  honor  to  have  b(.eu  as¬ 
signed  the  duly  of  receiving  tliis  beautiful 
monument  on  behalf  of  the  Battlefield 
i  Memorial  Association,  and  I  assure  yuu, 
it  will  be  the  pleasure  ot  our  assuoiaiion 
lo  give  it  our  most  wa'cUlul  cire. 

THE  MONUMENT. 

The  monument  is  Uicated  on  Seminary 
I  Ridge,  tlie  scene  of  tlie  first  day’s  fight. 

I  The  memorial  to  the  famous  orgauiz  itiou, 
which  embraced  so  many  gallant  sons  ol 
Westmoreland,  as  stated  iu  a  previous  is¬ 
sue,  is  of  grey  granite  (base  11  feet  iu 
height)  surmoun’ed  by  a  lite-s  zj,  bronze 
figure  of  an  infantry  skirmisher.  Repos¬ 
ing  at  the  base  of  the  monument  is  also  a 
:  figure  of  the  regiment’s  pel  dog,  “Sally.” 

THE  IN.'^CRIPTION. 

The  west,  or  front  face  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  contains  : 

Corps  badge,  state  coat  of  arms,  dog 
“Sally,”  in  bronze,  on  base, 
i  On  the  south  face  are  inscribed  the  bat- 
;  ties  in  which  the  regiment  took  part,  as 
!  follows: 


Hoke’s  Run. 
Cedar  Mountain. 


Rappahannock  Station. 
Thoroughfare  Gap. 
Second  Bulu  Run. 
South  Mountain. 

Antietam. 

Fredericksburg. 

Chan  cellorsville. 
Gettysburg. 

Mine  Run. 
"WlLDERNESB. 

Spottsylvania. 
Bethesda  Church 
Cold  Harbor. 
Petersburg. 
Welden  Railroad. 
Danby’s  Mill. 
Eoydton  Road  or  Gravelly 
Run. 

Five  Forks. 
APPOMATTOX. 


On  the  east  face  is  tne  following  :  | 

Number  of  the  Eleventh  present  at  the  : 
battle  of  Gettysburji  :  23  office) s  and  269  i 
men.  Killed  and  died  of  wounds,  13  men. 
Wounded,  8  officers  and  54  men.  Cap" 

;  tured  or  missing,  57.  Total  133. 

Total  enrollment,  2,096.  Killed  and 
j died  of  wound-i,  13  officers  and  319  men. 

I  Total  331.  Wounded,  43  officers  and  729 
men.  Total,  772.  Died  of  disease,  4  of- 
Iticer.sand  167  men.  Total,  171.  Cap- 
j  tured  or  missing,  5  offlcei’s  and  353  men. 
j Total  Casualties  during  the  war, -1,433. 

Oa  the  north  face  is  the  foilowing  in- 
j  scription: 

Mustered  into  service  April  26,  1861; 

I  mustei  ed  out  of  service  August  1,  1861; 
re-organized  Sept. -Nov.  1861;  le-musler- 
ed  January  1,  1764;  mustered  nut  July  1, 
1865. 


From, . 


. 


Date^  2x2  /  ^ 


r,'  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOEY  FAMILY. 


All  lutereating^  SRetcli  of  a  Well-Known 
^  Franklin  Township  Family. 

;  Samuel  Hoey  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
d,  and  married  a  Miss  MTcNeal,  who 
born  in  Scotland.  They  crossed  the 
ters  and  settled  east  of  the  mountains 
'Kishakanklis  valley.  From  there  they 
moved  to  Sal tsburg.  Pa.,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  farming  and  running  a  tan- 
.ery.  It  was  while  he  was  there  he  made 
Application'  for  a  patent  for  three  hund¬ 


red  antvauEjEif  aerts'ui  lav 
tgwnah!p,la  part  of  wbidH  is  wh  owned 
bis  son^  Samq^l  Hoey.-  Other 

.Hioim  6t  it  JB  known  -  as  the  Job.  Mutl 
m,  Sttymates’  heirs  &rm,  Jacob  Re- 
ley  farm,  'and  Wilson  McWilliams 
1,^01,  but  the  suminons  of  death  came 
[And  called  him  to  his  heavenly  home  in 
the  j  ear  1814,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
His  body,  with  that  ol  the  one  that  cross¬ 
ed  the  mighty  -  aters  with  him  in  their 
younger  days,  now  lies  mouldering 
beneath  the  sod  in  the  cemetery  at  Laird  i 
church  to  them  was  born  three  sons  andj 
four  daughters,  one  of  the  daughters 
married  Mr.  James  Adams  and  moved 
to  Ohio  about  ibe  time  the  state  was 
opened  up  for  settlement.  A  second 
daughter  married  Frank  Kerns  grand¬ 
father  of  the  Kerns  boys,  one  of  them 
juow  living  on  the  Dr,  Duff  farm  near 
Newlensbnrg.  And  the  third  daughter 
married  Barnabas  Kerns,  the  father  of 
little  Sam  Kerns,  deceased,  who  lived  in 
[the  northern  part  of  Franklin  township 
and  who  at  one  time  with  bis  three 
■aiden  sisters  had  a  fearful  hand  to 
and  conflict  with  three  thieves  that 
roke  into  the  log  cabin,  but  came  out 
ictorious  in  the  battle  and  succeeded  in 
riving  them  away  before  they  sucu 
eeded  in  getting  any  of  their  wealth,? 
[the  remaining  daughter  remained  single 
nd  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Samuel,  the  eldest  son,  was  out  under 
Anthony  Wayne  fighting  the  Indians  in 
1794,  and  Alexander  died  in  his  boyhood 
[days  from  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  while 
pulling  flax;  and  James,  who  was  born 
[January  20th,  1785,  completed  the  under¬ 
taking  ot  his  deceased  lather  in  taking 
out  the  patent  as  before  mentioned,  and 
married  Miss  Eleanor  Huey  on  Novem¬ 
ber  12, 18i2,  and  took  possession  of  his 
new  tract  of  land,  cultivated  and  tilled 
the  soil  until  May  17,  1829,  when  he  too 
was  called  to  render  an  account  to  his 
God  at  the  age  of  45  years.  His  body 
lies  in  the  Laird  cemetery.  His  wife, 
Eleanor,  lived  until  the  year  1853,  when 
death’s  summons  came  and  kind  friends 
laid  her  body  to  rest  in  the  Murrysville 
cemetery. 

Unto  them  was  born  four  sons  and 
three  daughters,  the  youngest  daughter 
died  in  infancy, 

Jane  was  married  to  William  Millikin, 
Esq.,  a  tailor  by  occupatton,  but  for 
may  years  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
of  Franklin  township.  They,  too,  have 
gone  the  way  of  all  living,  their  bodies 
lying  side  by  side  in  Murrysville  ceme¬ 
tery. 

Elizabeth  married  Isaac  Grosscope,  a 
blacksmith  by  occupation,  who  died 
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VV'iii'  -  tb-  youngest  sou,  who  was  a 
,10  soil,  married  ftfles  Sojdiia 
y.  tTe  tl'  -d  in  his  33rd  year.  His 
)  S'T  i'vives  ?wiTi.  Unto  them  was 
:r  caii'i*e!i,  the  youngest  a  boy 
.  e;i!.  old  at  the  time  of  his  fa- 
■?,t;n  Ue  was  the  late  Rev.  N.  S. 
Sis  j)0(i  ■  lies  on  the  brow  of  the 
■  ysviHe  cemetery,  overlook- 
beautif'ui  valley. 

Jij..:;ph  ras  h  tailor  by  occupation.  He 
m-  iried  Lavlna  Rymus.  They,  too, 
arc  gone  an;',  are  laid  to  rest  in  Murrys- 
viile  ceniMcery. 

itJ  -nsue!,  the  present  owner  of  the  old 
homc  te" mi  rried  Miss  Susanna  De- 
wrtif.,  January  8,  1839.  They  are  both 
livi  i-,-  af.d  V  siding  on  the  old  homestead 
which  . ;  s  v  ented  by  his  grandfather  in 
1814.  Unto  :  vem  were  born  eight  sons 
and  tvu  d;  nghters.  The  oldest  daughter 
was  nia  Tied  to  vir.  David  Allsworth  of 
'  s  vtti'.dria.  She  died  March  17, 
I  ou,  J-siO' s,  the  eldest  son,  enlisted  in 
iha  Id!  it  Ptjnnsylvania  regiment  in  1861, 
for  a  ■  erm  of  three  year.  On  the  27th 
try,  1862,  the  regiment  went  to 
vV  asJi.ngton;  a  month  later  it  went  by 
trarispo  .  s  to  the  Peninsula,  and  on  the 
loth  April  went  to  the  front.  On  the  6th 
Hay  v.'i's  eagrged  in  a  battle  at  Will- 
'amsi  ai>4,  and  on  the  Slst  May  fought  in 
the  5  a; ,  e  if  Fair  Oaks.  On  the  14th  De- 
cemo  r  was  engaged  at  Neuse  river,  and 
;  on  the  17:  h  was  in  the  battle  of  Golds¬ 
boro.  l  ue.,  V,  ere  also  in  the  battle  of  the 
V',  iide  <  ess  sad  many  other  hard  fought 
b  .tti  y..  Oa  April  17th,  18th,  19th,  and 
1 20th,  1864,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  at 
i  Wymoji  h  in  which  this  regiment  lost 
hve  kb  d,  twenty-four  wounded,  two 
nur  i’-riv.  a:id  the  rest  made  prisoners. 

iLoey  was  among  the  prisoners; 
!iv)  n  as  :  larohed  to  Andersonville  prison 
OK  Uio  of  April  and  kept  there  until 
he  was  starved  to  death,  which  was  on 
Au;i:a.iit'26,  He  was  in  his  24th  year.  His 
body  lies  under  the  Southern  soil. 

Xue  names  of  the  other  members  of 
the  ia-uiiiy  are  as  follows;  William  H.,  a 
farmer,  living  near  New  Alexandria; 
•John  r.,  an  agent  for  a  gas  company  at 
MurrysviUo;  Joseph  L.,  merchant,  Mur- 
i.’rSviile;  David  E.,  a  building  contractor, 
McKeesport;  S.  K,,  a  blacksmith,  near 
tiomesteail;  A.  M.,  druggist,  McKeea- 
jport;  (.eorge  B.,  a  carpenter,  McKees¬ 
port,  and  Eleanor,  who  married  Thomas 
Wernar,  a  building  contractor  of  Mc- 
Koaapoet. 

fhe  author  of  this  sketch  is  in  his  80th 
V  eai^^md  in  j;ood  health.  He  served 


four  year.s  during  the  war  as  assistant 
rev<iuu6  as-';ess()r,  and  one  term  as  assist¬ 
ant  i  i.i  taking  the  ninth  census; 
he  tflso  sol  ved  (.hree  years  ris  jury  com- 
mi.‘ eioncr.  ‘I'ie  one  who  has  traveled 
din  itgk  tlie  journey  of  life  by  hia  side 
I  la!  t-i0  p  isl.  fifty-five  years,  is  in  hj 
'75th  -ear. 
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[A  BIT  OP  HI 

STORY.; 

A  Famous  Old  Road  Recalled  by  the: 
Writer  tor  this  Paper. 


MEN  WROTE  LITTLE  BUT  WORKED.: 


'I 


% 


Prof.  Chapman,  a  Well  Known  Historian,  Fa-| 
vors  the  “Advance”  With  an  Article 

Which  Supnlies  Some  Missing  1 

Links  in  Westerd  Penn¬ 
sylvania  History.  ' 

Morse’s  American  Geography,  publish¬ 
ed  in  1796,  states  that  “the  south  side  of ' 
Pennsylvania  is  the  best  settled  land, 
throughout,  owing  entirely  to  thecircum-? 
stance  of  the  western  road  having  been 
run  by  the  armies,  prior  to  1763,  through 
the  towns  of  Lancaster,  Carlisle  and  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  thence  to  Pittsburg.”  My  old 
mip  of  Pennsylvania  of  that  date,  repre¬ 
sents  this  road  drawn  as  straight  as  a 
ruler  from  Bedford  through  Greensburg^ 
to  Pittsburg.  I  may  remark  that  the- 
southwestern  and  northwestern  hounda 
ries  of  Westmoreland  county  were  then  i 
the  Youghiogheny,  Monongahela  and  Al¬ 
legheny  rivers,  extending  on  down  the 
two  latter  streams  to  their  junction  at  the^’ 
head  of  the  Ohio,  including  the  town  of 
Pittsburg.  Allegheny  county  then  em¬ 
braced  all  that  part  of  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  lying  within  the  New  York  state 
line  on  the  north,  the  Allegheny  river  on 
the  east,  the  Ohio  river  on  the  south  and. 
the  Ohio  state  line  on  the  west.  It  in¬ 
cluded  the  territory  which  now  makes  up 
wholly  or  partly  no  less  than  ten  counties 
in  western  and  northwestern  Pennsylva-® 
nia.  Pittsburg,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
Westmoreland  county,  is  described  by 
Mo-se  as  containing  “about  300  houses,; 
stores  and  shops,  and  800  or  900  inhabit¬ 
ants/ ^_The_s_uri^nding  country  is  re- 


36  very  hilly,  .and  well  stored  ^ 
with  ^-feellent  coal.  The  rivers  afeojin^ 
with  fine  fishf'Snch  as  pike,  perch,  catfish 
and-  othfers  Of  uncertain  names. 

Bedford  and  Greensburg  are  places  too 
unimportant  t&fequire  description  in  the 
“Geography,”  though  the  same  writer,  inj 
his  “Gazetteer,”  (and  I  am  the  happy  pos¬ 
sessor  of  both  these  works,)  published  in 
1804,  says  of  the  former  town  that  it  is 
regularly  laid  out,  -water  is  conveyed  in 
wooden  pipes  to  a  reservoir  in  .the  middle 
of  the  town.  They  have  a  stone  gaol,  the 
market  house,  court  house  and  record  of¬ 
fice  are  built  of  brick.  Greensburg  he 
describes  as  a  neat,  pretty  town,  situated, 
etc.  Here  are  100  dwelling  houses,  a  Ger¬ 
man  Calvinist  church,  a  brick  court  house 
and  a  stone  gaol.  He  does  not  give  the 
population  of  either  place. 

The  road  described  as  passing  from 
Bedford  to  Pittsburg  was  that  which  had 
been  made  by  Colonel  Burd,  in  1758,  and 
over  which  passed  Forbes’  army  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  over  whieh  passed  the  army  of 
Colonel  Bouquet  to  the  bloody  field  of 
Bushy  Run,  over  which  passed  thh  fear¬ 
less  pioneer  and  the  hardy-  trader,  the 
road  which  was  for  many  yeans  the  main 
connecting  link  between  the  settled  parts 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  little 
outpost  of  civilization  at  the  head  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  distance  from  point  to  point  on  this 
famous  road  io  the  western  part  of  its 
length  is  given  by  Captain  Heart  in  1785, 
were  as  follows: 

From  Miller’s  to  Stony  Creek. . . .  5  miles. 

To  foot  of  Laurel  Hill . 7  “ 

Up  Laurel  Hill..... . 4  “ 

To  Port  Ligonier .  7  “ 

To  Pour-mile  Bun . . . 4  “ 

To  Nine-mile  Run . 5  “ 

To  Twelve-mile  Run . .  8  “ 

To  Hannastown .  8X  “ 

I'o  Bushy  Run . ......10  “ 

To  Cook’s . 4  “ 

To  the  Widow  Myers’ . -  “ 

To  the  Bullock  Pens . 6  “ 

To  Port  Pitt . 6  “ 

Now  Captain  Heart,  as  a  gallant  sol- 
dicr,  as  he  no  doubt  was,  ought  to  have 
'located  the  Widow  Myers,  we  are 
interested  in  the  widow.  He  has  given 
us  the  exact  distances  to  all  other  points 
mloiig  the  road,  but  here  is  a  strange  hia¬ 
tus:  •  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do.  The 
distance  from  Ligonier  to  Pittsburg  by 
'  this  road,  as  we  make  out  fro-m  Morse  and 
Heart,  was  45  miles.  The  distances  given 
by  Captain  Heart,  as  above,  foot  up  4134 
miles;  so  that  the  Wido-w  Myers’ place 
must  have  been  834  miles  beyond  Cook’s, 
or  1534  miles  east  of  Port  Pitt.  This  is  ah 
important  matter,  and  we  are  glad  to  H 
have  been  able  to  clear  it  up. 


itinera; 


Captain  Heart,  in  his 
no  mention  of  Greensburg,  for  the  reason  I 
i  that  there  was  no  place  of  that  name  at  I 
'that  time  along  the  route.  The  point  I 
called  “Twelve-mile  Run”  would  aboutl 
coincide  with  the  locality  of  Greensburg. 

^  <iEd  there  was  no  doubt  some  settlement  ^ 

'  there,  that  it  should  have  received  dis-  - 
tinctive  mention.  Between  the  time  of 
I  Captain  Heart’s  journey  in  1785  and  the  - 
publication  of  the  map  in  1796,  the  place  i  4 
yjhad  acquired  the  name  of  Greensburg, —  j  J 
ijor  as  my  friend  Frank  Cowan  would  have|  ’■ 
jus  write  it,  and  I  think  all  the  more  prop-j  ■ 
Jerly,  too,  Oreeneshurg. 

,  The  information  of  these  local  matters 
coming  down  from  those  early  times  is  so 
scanty,  so  scattered,  so  fragmentary,  so 
vague,  sometimes  so  contradictory,  that 
3nly  by  much  searching  and  collating  can 
iiiythi'ng  be  got  at,  and  then  we  can 
hardly  be  mire  of  anything.  The  reason 
IS  obvious  enough.  Newspapers  in  those 
days  were  few  and  poor;  our  fathers 
were  not  much  given  to  writing,  being 
much  more  intent  upon  fighting  Indians 
and  wild  beasts,  and  trying  to  compel  a 
livelihood  fro-m  the  stubborn  soil,  while 
the  few  letters  and  memoranda  that  may 
have  bee-Q  written  have  rarely  been  pre¬ 
served.  Here  a  fragment  and  there  a 
fragment ;  and  by  putting  this  and  that 
together  and  by  supplying  by  conjecture 
what  IS  wanting,  we  form  a  patchwork 
and  call  it  history.  T.  J.  Chapman. 
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Date, 


INOIAN  WAR  INCIDENTS. 


The  following  thrilling  incidents 
were  handed  to  us  by  Mr.  Thos.- 
Scott  Sloan,  formerly  of  Clarion 
county,  now  of  Greensburg,  found  in: 
an  old  manuscript,  written  by 
his  father,  Col.  John  Sloan,  who 
was  a  sou  of  Capt.  John  Sloan, 
who  was  sheriff  of  Westmoreland 
county  in  1814,  and  who  lived  on  the 
Loyalhanna  creek  near  Latrobe.  The 
manuscript  is  nicely  and  plainly  writ¬ 
ten  by  Col.  John  Sloan,  and  has  beeu 
in  the  keeping  of  our  neighbor,  Thos, 
Scott  Sloan,  his  son,  since  1872,  and 
reads  as  follows:  j 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1790  that  Caji- 
tain  John  Sloan  and  John  Wallace,  a 


.^^ei^bf  his,  and  t\^  otUer^p*^  of- 
.,Je  name  of  Hunt  ann  Knettj  Jt)eing 
fond  of  adventure,  formed  ti^emselves 
ifito  a  email  company  tor  the  purpcse 
nfmaking  an  exploring  tour  through 
the  western  country,  Tlieir  residences 
were  near  Latrobe,  on  Loyalhanna 
creek,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa. 

These  four  men  had  but  two  horses  to 
carry  their  provisions,  and  had  to  ride 
and  walk  time  about.  On  their  .jour¬ 
ney  they  stopped  at  Fort  Washington, 
where  Cincinnati  now  stands;  and  it 
appears  they  got  along  so  far  without 
any  particular  occurrence  taking  place. 

But  they  had  a  particular  object  in 
view,  and  a  strong  desire  to  see  the 
Miami  country,  some  twenty  miles 
farther  west  of  Mt.  Washington,  They' 

Icoutinued  their  journey,  and  encamp¬ 
ed  for  the  night  on  the  bank  near  the 
big  Miami  river.  In  the  morning, 
after  eating  of  such  food  as  they  had, 
it  became  the  turn  of  Captain  Sloan  ^  '  j 

and  Mr.  Knott  to  ride.  After  they|w  ^ 

had  mounted  their  horses  and  roder  i  : 
some  distance,  they  were  fired  into  by* 
a  party,  as  they  supposed,  of  about'- 
thirty  Indians,  Knott  was  shot  and 
fell  dead  off  his  horse.  Captain  Sloan  , 
was  shot  through  the  left  side,  and  an-; 

I  other  shot  passed  through  his  shot';,. 

Douch  on  his  right  side,  but  he  did  not  ^ 
fall.  Hunt  and  young  Wallace,  being, 
on  foot,  ran  for  life.  Hunt  was  caught'  * 
land  made  prisoner.  Wallace  ran  on  at‘, 
the  top  of  his  speed,  and  at  this  timer 
an  exciting  scene  took  place;  young 
Wallace,  running  for  life,  hotly  pur-j 
;sued  by  thirty  Indians.  He  kept  his'  '  : 
distance  ahead  of  them,  until  unluck-  '  ^ 
ily,  he  tripped  and  fell  his  whole!  - 
length  on  the  ground,  his  gun  at  thej 
same  time  flew  out  of  his  hand,  at* 
which  time  his  pursuers  nearly  had^ 
him  in  their  grasp,  but  he  was  on  hisj 
feet  in  an  instant,  and  seizing  his  rifle,  ? 
called  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “O, 
uncle,  doaft  leave  me.”  Captain  Sloan,  ‘ 
by  this  time,  had  caught  the  horse  that  ( 

Knott  fell  from  when  shot,  and  was 
holding  him  ready  for  Wallace  to 
[mount  when  he  came  up,  and  by  that 
time  he  was  nearly  run  down.  Wal- ! 

I  lace  made  an  effort  to  mount  into  the ' 
jsaddle,  but  failed,  his  uncle  still  hold-  ‘ 
ing  his  horse  in  check;  he  then  gave 
his  gun  to  his  uncle,  and  with  help  he  i 
got  seated  in  the  saOTle,  but  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  too  soon,  for  the  Indians  were  by 
this  time  close  upon  them.  But  there 
was  no  need  of  urging  their  horses  into 
a  gallop,  for  they  appeared  to  be  frigh¬ 
tened  at  the  report  of  guns  and  savage 
yells  as  they  advanced  to  either  kill,  or 
itake  the  two  prisoners,  and,  as  tought 
by  instinct,  went  off  in  double  quick 
time,  and  very  soon  left  their  pursuers 
far  behind.  The  Indians  then  gave 
up  tlie  chase, 

Wton  they  got  clear  of  the  Indians, 

Wallace  said  to  his  uncle,  ‘you  are 
wounded.’  The  blood  was  at. the  time 
trickling  down  the  horse’s  side  and 
droppij^  ofl  his  belly.  Their  object 


then  to  ‘in|P^~tS|!®fwayT)ack'fe» 
Ifbrt  Washdlngton.  Tiiw  kpbw  of  Fort 
[QMntitpn;  standing  on  me-bank  of  thB 
Wg  Miami,. and  also  knw  it  was  their 
duty  to  inform  the  gkwfeon  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  Indians  then  in 
the  neighborhood.  Accordingly  they 
called  at  the  Fort,  and  the  inlnates  be- 
I  came  much  alarmed  on  getting  the  in¬ 
formation,  and  insisted  on  thtem  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  Fort  over  night.  They 
agreed,  and  did  stay  as  requested. 
They  were  up  early  next  morning, 
[anxious  to  get  back  to  Fort  Washing- 
!ton,  where  medical  aid  could  be  had, 
as  Captain  Sloan  was  suffering  from 
his  wound.  But  they  soon  found  theiif 
chance  was  small  to  get  to  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  on  opening  the  gates  of  the 
Fort  about  break  of  day  the  next 
I  morning,  they  found  it  surrounded  1^ 
'about  three  hundred  Indians.  Fort 
iHamllton  was  but  weak  at  the  time, 
as  it  contained  but  about  twenty  men, 
'women  and  children,  and  a  young 
officer  who  had  charge  of  the  Fort. 
The  Indians  demanded  a  surrender. 
The  young  officer  said  to  Captain 
Sloan  that  they  could  not  hold  the 
Fort  against  such  a  great  number  of 
Indians  and  thought  it  best  to  surren¬ 
der.  “No,”  said  Captain  Sloan,  ‘‘we 
will  not  give  up  the  Fort.”  ‘Well  ” 
said  the  young  officer,  ‘‘you  must  fake 
the  responsibility,  and  the  command 
of  the  Fort  also.”  Captain  Sloan 
! agreed  to  do  so,  and  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  Fort,  in  full  view  of  toe  en¬ 
emy,  and  had  a  talk  of  near  an  hour 
;on  the  subject  of  surrender.  And 
here  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
any  prisoners  in  possession  of  the  Iii- 
jdians,  under  such  circumstances,  if  a 
surrender  is  plot  made,  are  sure  to 
Imeet  immediate  death.  Hunt,  whom 
they  had  made  a  prisoner  the  day  be- 
ifore,  was  with  them,  and  standing 
alongside  the  interpreter  pleaduig 
with  all  the  eloquence  in  him,  for 
[Captain  Sloan  to  give  up  the  fort, 
knowing  well  what  would  be  his  fate 
if  no  surrender  was  made.  (Hunt,  the 
Iprisouer,  was  led  away  some  distance 
from  the  fort  and' tomahawked  in  the 
[most  savage  manner.)  Captain  Sloan 
'told  them  the  garrison  had  no  fear  of 
what  they  could  do;  that  they  might 
come  on;  that  they  had  ammunition| 
and  provisions  plenty,  and  would  fight 
as  long  as  they  might  think  proper, 
'and  then  stepped  ^own  that  instant 
!out  of  view,  before  the  interpreter 
igave  the  information  to  the  Indian 
jchief.  Their  guns  the  next  instant 
went  ofT  like  a  clap"  of  thunder,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Incian  war-whoop, 
which  was  kept  up  during  the  fight. 
S'The  writer  heard  Captain  Sloan  say 
Ihe  never  felt  the  least  fear  at  the  time 
of  the  conversation  with  the  Indian 
i  interpreter,  nor  at  any  time  during 
the  fight.  At  night  the  Indians  made 
'an  effort  to  burn  the  fort,  but  did  not 
I  succeed,  as  they  were  fired  upon.  Dur- 
I  ing  the  siege  an  Indian  took_  Captain 


iJIfrse  oi^t 
^  ,  the  "  Captaf 
he  lost  f 
skiiritUBh  at  the  tr 
in  the  left  side.. 


hil^btv' 
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weeded! 
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round  in  a  circle  far  eno^h  to  be  out 
of  danger  from  theiguns'  of  the  fort. 
The  Indians  took  all  the  hox’ses  with 
them  when  they  lelt. 

The  way  Captain  Bloan  took  a  sCalp 
off  one  of  their  brakes  is  worthy  of  no-, 
tice.  It  occurred  daring  the  fight.  A, 
large  Indian  got  in  pretty  close  to  thei 
fort,  behind  a  corn  crib,  under  cover! 
from  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and,  after 
being  in  that  retreat  for  some  time,  it 
appeared  that  he  got  tired  of  it,  and 
concluded  to  get  away.  At  the  time 
Captain  Sloan  was  sitting  on  a  block 
at  a  port  hole,  unable  to  load  his  gun, 
but  had  a  man  to  load  for  him,  as  his 
wounded  siae  was  in  such  a  situation 
as  not  to  give  him  a  chance  to  exercise; 
himself  as  such  an  occasion  required. 
He  kept  his  eye  close  on  the  Indian 
behind  the  corn  crib.  The  Indian  put 
the  barrel  of  his  gun  out  past  the  end| 
of  the  crib,  in  order  to  get  some  one  to  I 
shoot,  that  he  might  bounce  out  and| 
get  a  more  safe  situation.  The  mp-i 
ment  the  Indian  made  a  spring  put 
from  the  crib  and  turned  to  make 
the  Captain  shot  him  through 
stmuMers,  and  be  fell  dead  in 
tracks. 

Continued  next  week. 
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I150R0UGH  HISTORY. 


ITie  Borough  Business  Done  During 
Its  First  Decade. 


THE  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  OFFICERS 


jWHO  SERVED  LATROBE  DURING  THE 
PAST  FORTY  YEARS. 


Many  Names  Long  Forgotten  Appear  in  the 
List— Nearly  all  of  the  Original  Officials 
Have  Passed  Away — Digging 
Deep  into  Musty  Records 
to  Write  Its  History. 

How  the  Ta.x  Rate 
Varied. 


After  poring  over  the  numerous  Vi>l_ 
umes  of  almost  forgotten  boroogh  lore, 
deciphering  almost  unintelligfijle  faded 
pages  and  brushing  away  dust  and  cob¬ 
web's,  the  Ada'ANCE  man  is  enabled  to 
spread  before  the  readers  of  this  paper 
these  columns  of  the  earl}'  history  of  the 
Borough. 

Beginning  with  the  organization  of  the 
.first  Board  of  Burgess  their  deliberations 
are  traced  down  to  1864,  this  period  cov- , 
ering  the  first  ten  years  of  Latrobe's  offi-  , 
cial  history.  Further  than  this  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  Borough  officers  for  forty  | 

I  years,  is  given,  and  it  is  in  the  main  cor¬ 
rect,  although  in  the  earlier  records  many  , 
omissions  occurred.  In  some  case  no  , 
minutes  were  recorded  for  six  months  or  i 
more,  and  in  many  instances  a  half  dozen 
lines  tells  the  story  of  a  meeting.  ' 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  Council  did  not 
grant  orders  for  bills  for  ten  years,  and 
they  kept  no  record  of  the  tax  duplicates 
or  collections  in  their  minutes.  In  the 
earlier  days  brevity  seemed  to  be  the  per¬ 
vading  spirit  of  the  burgesses,  and  thus 
much  of  value  and  interest  is  lost. 

The  meetings  for  the  first  twenty  years 
were  held  in  the  postofflee,  ’squires  office,  | 
shoe  shops,  mills,  private  houses  and  on  | 
the  street  corners,  so  it  is  little  wonder  | 
th3,t  matters  were  not  in  better  shape.  • 
The  first  Council  of  Latrobe  was  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1854,  at  the^ 
house  of  David  Williams,  father  of  Vin  E.  I 
‘Williams,  Esq.,  and  the  following  mem- 1 
'hers  of  the  Board  of  Burgesses  answered 
to  their  names :  ■ 

David  Li.  McCullogh,  Chief  Burgess.  | 

Jno.  W.  Coulter,  Assistant  “ 

Wm.  Platts,  “ 

Jos.  Bossart,  “  “ 


Reuben  Brinker  was  also  elected  but 
was  absent  from  this  meeting.  After  the 
members  had  been  qualified  as  well  as 
Wm.  H.  Williams  as  high  constable,  Jno.' 
W.  Coulter  moved  that  Samuel  H.  Slay-' 
maker  be  appointed  Secretary  and  R.  N.j 
'Baldridge  Treasurer. 

The  meeting  night  was  also  fixed  as 
'the  first  Saturday  evening  of  each 
'month.  The  Board  then  adjourned  until 
iSaturday,  the  34th,  at  3  o’clock,  but  there 
were  no  minutes  kept. and  it  appears  that 
nothing  was  done  until  Nov.  34th,  when 
a  meeting  was  held  at  ,Tno.  W.  Coulter's 
'house.  Reubeu  Brinker  was  still  absent, 

■  and  R.  N.  Baldridge  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  in  place  of  Slaymaker,  who,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  had  resigned.  Owing  to  the 
.absence  of  some  books  an  adjournment 
)  was  had  until  Friday,  December  1st,  at  6 
^o’clock.  At  tills  meeting  seven  ordinan- 
Ices  were  reported  and  duly  passed,  fifty 
Icopies  of  which  were  oidered  printed. 
cThen  there  was  no  meeting  until  Jan.  0, 
Il855,  when  the  first  tax  levy  was  made.  I 


ihree  mills  Was  deemed^  su'flicient.  Or 
February  3rd'  the  Chief  Burgess  was  aii 
thorized  so  receive  proposals  for  the 
building  of  a  lockup  of  2-inch  planks  12x14 
feet  in  size  and  10  feet  high.  Evidently 
feeling  that  fines  were  a  necessary  ad¬ 
junct  to  lockups,  a  resolution  was  passed 
[that  a  fine  of  one  dollar  be  laid  on  each 
member  of  the  Board  who  would  absent 


himself  from  meetings  without  a  sufflcicnt  i  ’ 


excuse.  The  next  meeting  was  held  on 
the  17th  and  height  of  the  lockup  reduced 
to  9  feet.  The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  ■’ 
ai  the  postoflice,  but  no  quorum  was  pres- : 
ent  and  no  meeting  held.  After  several  i 
more  fruitless  attempts  a  meeting  was: 
held  on  June  30,  1855,  and  Reuoen  Brinker 
was  at  last  sworn  in,  while  Henry  Ours-i 
ler  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

^  No  further  record  appears  until  Nov.  3, 

I'  '|l855,  when  an  ordinance  was  passed  and; 
«.■  ■  the  Chief  Burgess  was  authorized  to  pro¬ 


cure  four  ladders  and  two  fire  hooks,  sol 
thus  was  born  the  fire  department  of  La- 


trobe.  No  further  entry  appears  until, 
Dec.  29, 1855.  Although  the  time  for  elec- 
jtion  had  passed  no  mention  of  any  new 
lOfacials  is  made  except  that  in  the  min¬ 
utes  of^helast  meeting  noted  McCullogh, 
Coulte^Stephens  and  Keepers  are  named 
'as  present,  while  on  April  18,  1856,  the 
next  entry,  McCullogh,  Coulter,  Ham¬ 
mers,  Head  and  Bennett  as  being  present. ; 
May  6,  1856,  was  the  date  of  the  next 
meeting,  and  Jno.  Baldridge,  Jr.,  v/as  ap¬ 
pointed  clerk.  At  this  meeting  the  salary 
of  the  clerk  was  fixed  at  50  cents  per 
meeting.  Succeeding  this  numerous  ordi¬ 
nances  were  passed,  and  on  June  80,  1856, 

I  at  another  meeting,  the  tax  rate  was 
fixed  at  four  mills  and  the  collectors  com¬ 
mission  was  also  placed  at  four  mills.  On 
July  12  it  was  agreed  to  appropriate  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  School  Board  to 
[erect  a  school  building,  and  as  the  money 
[was  not  at  hand  a  certificate  of  debt,  the 
ifirst  issued,  was  authorized.  At  the  next 
^eeting  held  August  29,  J.  G.  Hammer 
iWas  elected  collector,  and  on  November 
|13  he  was  further  elected  as  street  com¬ 
missioner.  He  was  required  to  work  nine 
hours  each  day  at  87^  cents  per  day.  No 
meeting  is  recorded  then  until  March  9, 
1857,  when  J.  W.  Coulter  was  elected  Sec¬ 
retary.  An  order  was  granted  Graham 
&Marchand  for  printing  fifty  copies  of 
-^ordinances,  $8.00. 

Here  a  new  board  evidently  took  hold 
for  on  June  25th  McCullogh,  Coulter,  B.[ 
Cole  and  W.  S.  Head  are  mentioned,  and! 
the  minutes  are  signed  by  J.  W.  Caldwell,  ^ 
who  follows  his  name  with  the  word 
“Ascribe.”  At  a  meeting  held  on  July 
13,  1857,  the  tax  rate  was  again  fixed  at  » 
four  mills  and  W.  H.  Williams  appointed  ? 
collector  and  John  Moore  street  commis-L' 
^business  of  any  importance, 


I 


was  transacted,  aTtlTough  numerous 
meetings  were  held^^until  May  31,  1858, 
when  Caldwell  was  again  elected  Secre¬ 
tary  and  granted  an  order  for  $7.00,  his 
salary  for  the  previous  year.  Bernard 
Cole  was  elected  treasurer.  On  Jan.  28, 
1856,  a  three  mill  tax  rate  was  laid.  On 
April  13th  anew  Board  of  Burgesses  came 
in.  McCullogh  was  again  Chief  Burgess, 
Wm.  Deverter,  Burgess  and  W.  S.  Head 
and  Samuel  Geary,Assistant  Burgess.  On 
March  30,  1860,  the  following  Board  was 
present:  J.  J.  Bierer,  Chief  Burgess,' 

Jno.  Longenecker,  Burgess,  Michael  Bos- 
sart  and  Wm.  Showalter,  Assistant  Bur. 
gesses.  No  meeting  is  recorded  until 
ovember,  when 


J.  Li.  Hurst's” name  ap¬ 
pears  as  secretary.  On  Dec.  17,  1801,  the 
next  meeting  recorded,  the  tax  rate  was 
fixed  at  five  mills,  and  John  Smith  ap¬ 
pears  as  secretary.  The  minutes  are  brief 
until  1802,  when  D.  L,  McCullogh  is  again 
Chief  Burgess,  John  Brinker,  Burgess,  I’ 
D.  Pores,  Jno.  Bennett  and  Jno.  Griffith, 
Assistants.  On  March  30,  1863,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Jacob  H.  Miller’s,  and  the 
following  were  present:  Jno.  Moore, 
Chief  Burgess,  Jno.  Bennett,  Burgess, 
Jesse  Shannon,  Peter  Soxman,  J.  H.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Assistants.  The  tax  rate  was  fixed  at 
8  mills.  On  October  10th  the  first  Bor¬ 
ough  scales  were  authorized. 

In  March  1864  Jno.  Smith  was  paid  $5.00 
for  salary  as  secretary  for  two  years. 

The  Board  of  1864  was  comprised  of 
Geo.  Kuhn,  Chief,  Jno.  Bennett,  Jesse 
Shannon,  H.  Oursiej  and  H.  Pellheimer. 
This  ends  the  record  for  ten  years. 
Polltwing  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough  officers  for  the  various  years  since 
its  existence.  The  list  is  interesting  and 
will  increase  in  value  as  the  years  roll 
round. 

1854. 

David  I>.  McCullogh, 

Jno.  W.  Coulter,  Jos.  Bossart, 

Wm.  Platts,  W.  H.  Williams. 

1855. 

David  McCullogh, 

J.  W.  Coulter,  I.  M.  Keepers, 

J.  W.  Stephens,  Reuben  Brinker. 

1856. 

David  E.  McCullogh. 

J.  W.  Coulter,  L.  Hammers, 

Jno.  Bennett,  W.  S.  Head. 

1857. 

David  L.  McCullogh, 

J.  W.  Coulter,  W.  S.  Head, 

B.  Cole,  D.  Pollock. 

1858. 

David  E.  McCullogh, 

J.  W.  Coulter,  D.  Pollock, 

Jno.  Allen,  W.  S.  Head. 

1859. 

E.  McCullogh, 

Samuel  Geary, 


David 
Wm.  Deverter, 
W.  S.  Head. 


1869. 

-Sy  Jacob  J.  Bierer, 

Jno.  Longenecker,  M;  Bossart, 

Wm.  Showalter. 

1861. 

Wm.  Showalter,  M.  Bo.ssart, 

I.  D.  Pores. 

1863. 

D.  B.  McCiillogh, 

Jno.  Brinker,  J.  D.  Pores, 

Jno.  Bennett,  Jno.  Griffith. 

1863. 

Jno.  Moore, 

Jno.  Bennett,  Jesse  Shannon 

Peter  Soxman,  J-  H.  Miller. 

1864. 

Geo.  Kuhn, 

Jno.  Bennett,  Jesse  Shannon, 

H.  Oursler,  IT.  Pellheimer. 

186.5. 

Geo.  Kuhn, 

Samuel  Geary,  Jno.  Matier, 

J.  J.  Bierer,  D.  Lauglirey. 

1860. 

J.  J.  Bierer, 

X.  D.  Pores,  Jno.  Matier, 

Samuel  Geary;  J.  G.  Lowry. 

1  1867. 

Cco.  Kuhn, 

,  Jno.  Oursler,  P.  G.  Smith, 

Jos.  Landis,  S.  H.  Baker. 

1808. 

Geo.  Kuhn, 

A.  D.  Houston,  E.  H.  Palmer, 

I.  D.  Pores,  G.  Klingensmith 

1809. 

Jno.  Aukerman, 

Nic.  Shudy,  J.  Pehr, 

Jesse  Shannon,  Jno.  Bennett. 

1870. 

Jno.  Matier, 

Jno.  Bennett,  S.  Geary, 

I.  D.  Pores,  J.  Pehr. 

1871.  *Declined. 
♦Aaron  Horrell, 

Jno.  Bennett,  Dr.  Coleman, 

J.  G.  Hughes,  A.  P.  Pulton. 

1873. 

W.  S.  Head, 

Wm.  Showalter,  Jno.  Willard. 

A.  H.  Young,  J.  A.  Robb. 

1873. 

A.  H.  Young, 

Wm.  Beatty,  Uriah  Heacox 

A.  P.  Pulton,  W.  Shdwalter 

1874. 

Reuben  Baker, 

Jno.  Sheffler,  J.  A.  Robb, 

Wm.  Beatty,  D.  P.  Harr. 

1875. 

Reuben  Baker, 

E.  H.  Piscus,  J.  L.  Chambers 

A.  P.  Pulton,  Arch.  Bennett. 


Wm.  Beatty,  , 

David  Williams,  J.  L.  Chambers , 

James  Peters,  A.  P.  Fulton.  ; 

1877.  j 

Reuben  Baker,  , 

Jno.  Bennett,  Ben.  Simpson,  1 

David  Williams,  Wm.  Best. 

1878. 

Reuben  Baker, 

Archie  Bennett,  J.  S.  Houck, 

A.  Shadle,  Jos.  Landis. 

1879. 

Uriah  Heacox, 

Wm.  Best,  W.  McWilliams 

Wm.  O’Brien,  J.  A.  Story. 

1880. 

Reuben  Baker, 

W.  B.  Head.  A.  G.Chambers 

Jas.  Peters,  M.  Bossart. 

1881. 

Thos.  McCabe, 

W.  S.  Head,  J.  W.  Hutchison  ; 

J.  D.  Evans,  Ben.  Simpson. 

1883. 


J.  J.  Bierer, 

Ben.  Simpson,  S.  P.  Keys, 

Wm.  Best. 

A.  Y.  Douglass  had  been  elected,  but 
being  an  auditor,  was  ineligible. 

1883. 

J.  J.  Bierer, 

T.  J.  O’Brien,  Ben.  Simpson, 

J.  W.  Hutchinson,  A.  J.  Kuhn. 

-  1884. 

'  Reuben  Baker, 

!  A.  G.  Soxman,  I,  D.  Pores, 

i  Jas.  Peters,  Wm.  Showalter 

I  1885. 

[  Reuben  Baker, 

■  Jas.  Peters,  -  Wm.  Showalter 

Yin  E.  Williams,  I.  D.  Pores. 

1886. 

I  A.  C.  Keepers,  Burgess, 

:  J.  W.  Hughes,  W.  Williams. 

W.  A.  Showalter,  Philip  Baker 

I  A.  Shumaker,  Yin  E.  Williams 

1887. 

Geo.  Landis, 

Yin  E.  Williams,  Wm.  Showalter 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hughes,  C.  W.  Walters, 

R.  A.  Haley,  A.  Shumaker. 

1888. 


C  O.  Slater,  Burgess. 

J.  W.  Hartman,  Assistant. 
C.  W.  Walters,  President. 


G.  D.  Albert, 
R.  Brinker, 

T.  W..  Weimer. 
C.  E.  Shirey. 


J.  B.  Anderson, 

R.  A.  Haley, 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hughes, 

W.  A.  Showalter, 

1889. 

Chas.  M.  St.  Clair,  Burgess. 

W.  L.  Gebhart,  Assistant. 

Jas.  Peters,  President. 

J.  C.  Beam,  T.  W.  Weimer. 


■s. 


Vin  E.  Williams,  C.  Ef  Shirey, 

J.  B.  Anderson,  R.  Brinker. 

R.  A.  Haley,  C.  W.  Walter. 

1890. 

H.  A.  Donnelly,  Burgess. 

C.  H.  McLaughlin,  Assistant. 

C.  E.  Shirey,  President. 

W.  H.  Ferguson,  J.  B.  Anderson 

Wm.  Story,  M.  Maxton, 

Andrew  Rush,  J.  C.  Beam, 

Vin  E.  W’illiams,  R.  Brinker. 

W.  B.  Carr  filled  the  unexpired  term  of 
J.  C.  Beam,  resigned. 

1891. 

C.  O.  Slater,  Burgess. 

L.  H.  Harr,  Assistant. 

Vin  E.  Williams,  President. 

W.  H.  Ferguson,  M.  Maxton, 

Geo.  Landis,  Andrew  Rush, 

Jacob  Shick,  Wm.  Story, 

Jno.  A.  Collins,  W.  L.  Gebhart. 

1893. 

J.  M.  Osborne,  Chief  Burgess. 

Wm.  Dale,  President. 

H.  F.  Seanor,  iJohn  A.  Collins, 

Jacob  Shick,  M.  Maxton, 

H.  Ferguson,  P.  J.  Dalton, 

Wm.  Story. 

1893. 

J.  M.  Osborn,  Burgess. 

A.  B.  Soxman,  Assistant. 

John  A.  Collins,  President. 

H.  F.  Seanor,  C.  H.  McLaughlin, 

W.  H.  Schall,  A.  Shumaker, 

Jacob  Shick,  C.  O.  Slater, 

P.  J.  Dalton. 

1894. 

C.  W.  Walter,  Burgess. 

H.  F.  Seanor,  President. 

B.  F.  Heacox,  Geo.  C.  Hull, 

P.  J.  Dalton  Jno.  H.  Rock, 

W.  H.  Schall,  A.  B.  Soxman. 

WHO  WAS  SECRETARY. 


Samuel  Slaymaker . 

R.  N.  Baldridffe . 

H.  Oursler . 

J'nb.  B'aldi^e'e . 

J.  W.  Coulter.  M.  D . 

J.  N.  Caldwell . 

J.  L.  Hurst . 

.  1854 

. 1855 

Jno.  Smith . 

“  .  ISfiP. 

it 

D.  Laughrev. . 

Jno.  G.  Lowrv. . 

S.  H.  Baker . 

A.  D. Houston . 

Thomas  P.  Cole _ 

Sam’i  Singleton,  (pro  tern) . 

I.  D.  Pores . . 

A.  P.  Pulton. .  . 

Jno.  McIntyre... 

Jacob  Huffhes 

Dr.  Coleman 

A.  H.  Younsr . . 

Jno.  McIntyre,  .i . . 1873  to  18& 

Jno.  H:  Rock. . .  .v. . ; . . 1883  to  18—  ^ 

Jno.  C.  MacMillan .  1893 

a.  D.  Houston  . 1893 

C.  B.  Pink .  1893 

S.  A.  Peightal... .  1894 

BOROUGH  TREASURERS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  treasurers  as 
far -as  it  has  been  possible  to  get  them; 

Geo.  Bennett .  1856 

B.  Cole .  1858 

Jos.  Baldridge .  1859 

I.  D.  Pores .  1863 

S.  H.  Baker .  1867 

Jacob  Pehr . 1869 

Jno.  Bennett .  1810 

Dr.  Coleman .  1871 

J.  A.  Robb .  1873 

Aaron  Howell .  1873 

j  Jno.  Willard,  Collector  also .  1874 

:  “  “  .  1875 

“  “  .  1876 

“  1877 

“  “  .  1878 

H.G.  Donnelly .  1879 

“  . .  1880 

Wm.  M.  Best . 1881 

“  1883 

James  Hutchison .  1883 

Jos.  Kilgore .  1884 

“  1885' 

Jos  C.  Head .  1886 

Jos.  E.  Barnett .  1887 

“  .  1888 

C.  E.  Shirey .  1889 

J.  E.  Barnett .  1890 

.  1891 

J.  E.  Barnett .  1893 

H.  H.  Smith . 1893 

J.  E.  Barnett .  1894 


.  .  ^ALONa  THE  OLD  PIKE. 


Many  Interestlne;  Reminiscences  Related 
and  Old  Names  Recalled  by  One 
Who  Lived  on  the  Route. 


B 


A  few  months  ago,  as  is  well  known, 
the  legislature  appointed  a  commitee 
and  appropriated  money  to  look  up 
points  in  Pennsylvania  of  historic  in* 
terest,  and  on  that  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  G.  Dallas  Albert,  Esq.,  of  the 
Greensburg  bar,  who  has  attained  more 
than  local  distinction  for  his  achieve- 
|ments  in  historical  research. 

One  of  the  points  of  historic  interest 
in  Westmoreland  county  is  the  location 


,  >id  Fort  Walthour,  near  Irwin.^  He- 
dntly  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert,  in ' 
this  “month  of  roses,”  on  a  bright  audi 
balmy  morning,  the  writer  in  company 
with  a  friend  took  a  drive,  for  the  first  i 
time  in  almost  twenty  years,  over  the 
old  Greensburg  and  Pittsburg  turnpike 
between  Greensburg  and  Irwin,  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  the  above  fort.  But| 
oh,  how  the  glory  ol  this  once  busy 
thoroughfare  has  departad  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  days.  But  few  landmarks  of  twenty 
and  forty  years  ago  remain.  The  toll- 
gates  are  no  more;  the  Conestoga  wagon 
and  the  stage  coach  are  never  more  seen; 
new  and  palatial  residences  have  taken 
the  places  of  the  once  unpretentious  and 
comely  farm  house. 

The  first  thing  that  we  noticed  that 
had  not  undergone  a  change  was  “Dog 
Hill,”  but  how  changed  all  about.  In 
the  valley  on  the  east  side  the  water, 
company  has  its  reservoir— a  beautiful 
lake  of  water — from  which  Jeannette  i 
and  Irwin  are  supplied.  As  we  came  by  I 
it  on  our  return,  in  the  gloom  of  thej 
evening,  the  scenery  as  enhanced  by  this 
artificial  lake  was  indeed  charming— en¬ 
chanting. 

Hon.  John  H.  Brown  has  remodeled 
the  old  stone  house  on  the  Agnew  farm, 
of  which  he  is  now  the  owner,  and  baa 
made  out  of  it  a  modern  dwelling. 

Grapevine  was  next  reached  With 
the  exception  of  numerous  gas  derricks 
the  place  is  unchanged.  “Uncle  Bill 
Skolly”  is  still  living  and  was  in  his 
accustomed  seat  in  front  of  the  store. 
The  D.  Smeltzer  blacksmith  and  wagon-, 
maker  shop  is  still  in  full  blast.  From 
here  till  you  come  to  the  Shustermyer 
hill  some  half  a  dozen  new  houses  have' 
been  erected. 

^  The  old  Shetler  house  of  “witchcraft” 
fame  is  still  standing,  but  unoccupied. 
No  horse  shoe  now  hangs  over  the  door 
and  its  windows  are  not  clapboarded. , 
Its  occupants  of  former  years  are,  li 
know  not  where.  i 

Near  by  also  yet  stands  the  house  in  | 
which  Rachel  Smith  was  murdered, 
many  years  ago.  As  many  of  your 
readers  will  no  doubt  remember,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  midnight  hour  some  one 
broke  into  the  house  and  beat  the  old  | 
lady  to  such  an  extent  that  she  died  the  ■ 
next  day,  never  regaining  conscious  I 
ness.  Her  daughter,  who  lived  with  | 
her,  made  her  escape  by  jumping  out  of' 
the  second  story  window  and  alarming 
the  neighbors,  but  could  not  tell  who 
the  murderer  was,  and  t  >  this  day  he  re- 1 
mains  unhung.  But  the  old  saying  that 


“murder  will  out”  m^  y3t  come  to 
pass. 

Adamsburg  was  next  reached.  Quiet 
reigned  here  and  but  few  familiar  faces 
were  seen,  and  those  few,  likeour.selves, 
show  the  marks  of  time,  “growing  old.” 

If  Dr.  L.  L.  Bigelow  could  now  see  his 
residence  where  he  lived  for  many 
years,  and  which  in  its  time  was  of  no 
mean  order,  he  would  find  it  unoccupied 
with  scarcely  a  whole  window  pane  in 
the  building.  Here  we  met  our  friend,  ^ 
Mike  Kifer,  a  true  type  of  a  “Christian 
gentleman,”  and  by  his  solicitation  and 
invitation  we  accompanied  him  to  Brush 
Creek  cemetery,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  directors,  and  here  will  say  that  we 
were  not  only  surprised  but  delighted 
with  the  improvement  in  this  “God’s 
Acre.”  The  cemetery  (the  new  part)  is 
beautifully  laid  out  in  drives  and  walks, 
the  drives  being  macadamized  with  Lig- 1 
onier  blue  stone.  It  is  kept  in  excellent 
order  and  contains  many  beautiful,  im¬ 
posing  and  costly  monuments.  The  old 
part,  or  old  graveyard,  is  also  kept  free 
from  briars  and  weeds,  and  in  their 
stead  a  wilderness  of  “cabbage”  roses 
and  “sweet  Williams”  have  sprung  up, 
and  which  were  in  full  bloom  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  which  was  indeed  a  pleasing 
sight.  Our  friend  conducted  us  all 
through  the  cemetery  and  then  took  us 
into  the  old  Brush  Creek  church,  Lu  • 
theran  and  Reformed,  where  we  in  our 
boyhood  days  were  wont  to  worship,  in 
the  days  of  Revs.  M.  J.  Steck  and  N.  P. 
Haeke. 

In  looking  over  the  well  kept  records, 
kept  by  that  master  penman  of  his  day, 
J.  George  Bushy aeger.  we  find  the  firat 
entry  made  to  be  in  the  year  1792,  of  the 
Lutheran  worshippers.  As  the  records 
are  all  in  the  German  language,  we 
could  not  read  them  to  our  satisfaction. 
We,  however,  found  that  in  1795  at  a| 
Lutheran  communion  there  were  66 
communicants  and  23  confirmations;  in 
May,  1797,  106  communicants  and  22 
confirmations.  We  found  no  record  of 
the  Reformed  congregation  until  1820, 
when  their  communicants  were  26,  A 
record  of  the  births,  baptisms,  mar¬ 
riages,  communicants  and  confirma¬ 
tions  are  kept.  It  was  with  pleasure 
that  we  leafed  ever  the  pages  of  this 
ancient  volume  of  records,  and  found 
the  dates  of  the  births  of  father  and 
mother;  of  their  baptism  and  confirma-i 
tion;  of  the  birth,  baptism  and  confir¬ 
mation  of  sisters  and  brothers.  This| 
record  is  truly  a  model  record,  dating  j 
back  as  it  does  102  years. 


We  also  "^und  that  at  the  eptaa- 
munion  held  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Steei,  on 
A£ay  20,  1848,  shortly  before  his  death, 
there  were  215  communicants  and  a 
class  of  52  confirmed.  Among  the  class 
we  found  such  names  as  Adam  Kiehl, 
Sol  Loughner,  Jos.  S.  Walthour  and 
some  others  still  living,  but  most  of  the 
52  then  confirmed  are  now  dead. 

From  here  we  again  made  our  way  to 
the  old  turnpike  and  proceeded  on  our 
way,  passing  the  old  “Shaw  tavern” 
stand,  a  part  of  which  is  still  standing, 
but  the  scenery  all  around  has  changed 
on  account  of  the  timber  being  cut  from 
the  hills,  until  we  came  to  the  old 
Walthour,  now  the  M.  Clohessey  farm, 
to  which  place  we  went  to  locate  the 
“Old  Fort  Walthour,”  of  which  and 
other  matters  we  will  speak  again.  In 
the  mean  time  will  say  “au  revoir.” 

Greenseukg,  June  27.  I.  W. 


I  From, .  . 


1 


DatC) 


AiU  Old.  Time  Relic. 

Everybody  has  seen  or  heard  of  the  old 
stone  house”  on  the  summit  of  Chestnut 
Ride,  above  Youngstown.  A  party  of' 
young  people  were  up  there  Saturday 
i  and  inspected  this  relic  of  the  past  cen- 
'  tury.  It  is  neatly  and  substantially  built, 
and  is  in  almost  as  good  repair  as  when 
first  built.  It  was  built  in  1792  by  George 
and  Asha  Selders  who  were  the  first 
to  settle  in  that  section  of  country.  They 
came  from  the  east  and  settled  in  the 
wilderness.  They  then  cleared  off  the 
timber  and  established  a  neat  and  com¬ 
fortable  home.  Some  of  the  apple  trees 
are  yet  standing.  The  house  is  a  large, 
2-story  structure  with  eight  rooms  and  a 
cellar  and  is  well  preserved.  Selders 
'  built  a  still  house  and  operated  it  for 
years.  His  sons  were  among  its  patrons. 
One  of  them,  Ben,  Avhile  drunk,  was 
1  drowned  in  the  water  of  a  horse  track, 
having  fallen  in  a  stupor  with  his  face  in 
the  hole.  The  reminiscences  which  are 
related  concerning  this  old  house  and  its 
occupants  would  fill  a  large  book.  It  is 
well  worth  a  visit. 


From 


. ^2^. 

Date, 


LD  TIME  SPORT. 


A  Fox  Hunt  in  this  Vicinity  Sixty- 
five  Years  Ago. 


NAMES  OF  THOSE  WHO  ENGAGED  IN  IT, 


And  Among  Them  are  Found  Those  of  the 
Ancestors  of  Many  Latrobe  and  Derry 
Township  People — Full  Descrip- 
j  tion  of  the  Sport. 

Last  week  Mr.  W.  H.  Watt,  formerly  of 
I  this  place,  but  now  President  of  the  First 
j  National  Bank,  of  Braddock,  was  visiting 
!  relatives  in  the  central  part  of  the  state, 
where  he  secured  a  time-stained  copy  of 
the  Greensburg  GazMe,  dated  Januar}- 16, 
i  1829.  Among  other  articles  is  the  one  we 
reproduce  below  regarding  a  Circular 
Hunt,  which  in  those  days  was  considered 
a  wonderful  thing.  The  article  is  of 
absorbing  local  interest,  because  the  par¬ 
ticipants  it  names  are  those  of  the  old 
residents  of  Latrobe  and  vicinity,  whose 
children  and  grand  children  still  live 
here.  The  circular  hunts  of  those  days 
can  be  best  understood  after  reading  the 
article.  However,  they  were  organized 
and  encircled  a  large  territory,  and  as 
they  bear  forward  and  towards  a  common 
centre,  the  foxes  were  at  last  entirely 
surrounded  and  captured,  often  in  great 
numbers.  Following  is  the  article 
verbatim: 

circulah  hunt. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  a  numerous  meeting 
of  the  citizensof  Derry  township  was  held 
at  the  house  of  James  Pulton, New  Derry, 
on  the  10th  inst,for  the  purpose  of  makingfj 
some  preparatory  arrangements  for  a 
Grand  Circular  Hunt,  in  said  township. 
The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling^ 
John  Barnett  to  the  chair,  and  appoint¬ 
ing  Dennis  Conner,  Esq.  secret’y. 

On  motion  of  Jonathan  B.  Doty,  a  com- 
imittee  was  apppinted  to  draft  resolutions 
!  to  be  presented  to  th^  meeting.  Samuel 


Bell,  Jo5iajt|lan  B.  Doty,  anfl  Wm;  GilsoaTj 
stj  were  appointed  the  committee,  who,j 
after  rfetMng^  a  short  time,  reported  the^ 
following,  which  were  adopted : 

‘Resolved,  Ttat  the  citizens  of  Derry,; 
Sal4m,  Unity,  Ligonier, 'and  Fairfield  tps. ' 
in  Westmoreland  caunty,  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  townships  in  Indiana  county,  be  invi¬ 
ted  to  turn  out  on  Friday,  the  23d  of  Janiwury, 
1829,  at  9  o’clock,  A.  M.  and  form  a  line  or 
circle,  and  em^lose  the  following  bounds,  j 
to  wit: — Beginning  at  Munson’s  mill  on  j 
the  Doyalhanna  creek — thence  to  James 
McClelland’s.  Captains,  John  Craig  Jas. ; 
C  miter,  Robert  Fulton,  jr.,  Gilson  Light-  j 
cap,  John  Flowers— Marshals,  Capt.  Jas. 
McClelland,  John  Bigham,  Esq.  Thence 
to  Salem  meetinghouse — Captains,  Wm. 
Blair,  John  Conner,  James  McGill,  jr. 
Wm.  Johnston,  Robert  Doty,  Andrew 
Doty — Marshals,  Maj.  Samuel  Cooper, 
John  Robinson.  Thence  to  J.  Barns’ — 
Captains,  Daniel  Dunlap,  George  Doty, 
John  Cribbs,  Thomas  Jeallison,  William 
McQuiston,  Geo.  Singley,  Nicholas  Chap¬ 
man-Marshals,  Andrew  Campbell,  Wm. 
Carson.  Thence  up  theConemaugh  river 
to  the  mouth  of  McGee’s  run — Captains, 
John  Hartley,  John  Gallaher,  Jno.  Baird, 
Jos.  Chapman,  Samuel  Culbertson,  James 
Davis — Marshals,  Wm.  Chapman,  Samuel 
Moorhead,  jr.  Thence  to  John  Short’s, 
(foot  of  Chestnut  Ridge)— Captains, Peter 
Wallace,  jr,  John  Stovfler,  Jas.  Wallace, 
Christopher  Libengood— Marshals,  Wm. 
Hamilton,  fsr,  Maj.  John  Chapman. 
Thence  to  Robt.  Reynolds’ — Captains, 
Samuel  McQuiston,  Wm.  Hamilton,  jr., 
Jos.  Hill,  Alexander  Craig  —  Marshals, 
James  McClure,  Thomas  Dunlap.  Thence 
to  Peter  Millers’ — Captains,  Robert  Rey¬ 
nolds,  James  Trimble,  Jonathan  House¬ 
holder,  Nathaniel  Doty,  John  Bell,  An¬ 
drew  Bell,  Joseph  Welsh,  Henry  Miller,  , 
Ephraim  Shall — Marshals,  Samuel  Bell, 
Jonathan  B.  Doty,  Wm.  Gilson,  sr,  Uriah 
Cannon.  Thence  to  John  Michael’s,  on  the 
Loyalhanna  creek — Captains,  John  Bal¬ 
dridge,  Wm.  Lehmer,  Henry  Picking! 
John  Kerns — Marshal,  John  Michel. 
Thence  down  the  Loyalhanna  to  Freder¬ 
ick  Weaver’s— Captains,  John  Gibson, Esq 
Joshu  Dushane,  Reuben  Ferguson,  David 
Sloan,  Wm.  Braden,  Edw.  Braden,  Mathi- : 
as  Soxman,  Wm.  Sloan— Marshals,  Joseph 
Baidriage;  Esq,  Nathaniel  Niccolls,  Col. 
James  Guthrie.  Thence  to’Munson’s  mill, 
the  place  of  beginning— Captains,  James 
Cochran,  Wm.  Cochran,  Alexander  Gil¬ 
son,  Wm.  Hughs,  Robert  Pulton,  sr,  Sam¬ 
uel  Lightcap,  (Unity)  James  Haney,  Jas. 
Queen,  James  Mclntire— Marshals,  John 
John  Barnet,  Thomas  Culbertson,  Dennis 
Conner,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  a  general  invitation  be, 
and  is  hereby  given,  to  all  who  may  wish 
to  participate  in  the  hunt;  and  all  are  so¬ 


licited  to  turn  out  and  ta^SRBBptual  in 
attending  at  the  extreme  linl^R  the  hour 
of  ;9  o’clock.  The  most  extreme  points 
will  move  off  precisely,  at  9,  land  those 
parts  less  distant  from  the  centre  will 
join  them  when  they  have  gained  their 
proper  distance,  by  direction  of  the  mar¬ 
shals.  All  the  horns  to  be  sounded  from 
the  time  of  arrival  at  the  extreme  line.— 
All  to  take  a  direct  course  to  a  piece  of 
ground  to  be  staked  off  about  a  quarter  of 
ia  mile  west  of  tbe  village  of  New  Derry, 
where  they  will  arrive  at  1  o’clock  P.  M. 

Resolved,  That  James  Pulton,  Robert 
Purvis,  John  Gilson,  Robert  Thompson, 
Jonathan  Doty,  John  Grissinger,  James 
McFarland  and  Peter  Graff,  be  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  meet  the  day  preceding,  to  stake 
off  the  ground— the  outer  circle  to  be  not! 
more  than  one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  thef 
centre. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  com- 
tnittee  appointed  to  stake  off  the  ground, 
be  the  general  officers  and  the  superin- j 
tendents  of  the  lines  when  they  arrive  at 
the  outer  circle,  collect  the  game  when 
caught,  dispose  of  the  same  by  public | 
sale,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  pay  the, 
printers. 

Resolved,  That  the  Captains  and  Mar-; 
shals  take  their  post  as  named  in  the  first, 
resolution— That  no  horseman,  not  regu-l 
larly  appointed,  shall  be  permitted  to  go 
in  advance  of  the  lines.  Captains  and 
^Marshals  are  instructed  to  prevent  the 
same.  All  dogs  let  loose  before  orders 
from  the  general  officers  so  to  do  shalT'6e| 
shot  by  the  marshals — All  dogs  other  than! 
bounds  are  prohibited.  All  hounds  must 
be  led  to  the  hunt.  No  fire  arms  to  bej 
carried  except  by  the  marshals,  to  enforce  ‘ 
resolution  fifth.  No  suttler  shall  be  per^- 
mitted  within  half  a  mile  of  the  outer  cir* 
cle  until  all  the  game  is  taken  and  dispos¬ 
ed  ;ol,  on  pain  of  being  returned  to  the 
.court  by  the  general  officers  or  of  having; 
their  casks  stoved  by  the  marshals. 

Resolved,  That  a  fine  of  five  dollars  will 
be  laid  on  any  person  or  persons  that  may 
^e  caught  purloining  a  fox  or  other  game^j 
jTbefore  it  is  disposed  of  by  the  general  offi- 
cers,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the 
j  general  officers  for  use  of  poor  of  Derry 
(1  township. 

Resolved,  That  all  persons  that  attend) 
(this  hunt  are  considered  as  subscribing  tol 
"these  resolutionsd^are  here  anby  bound  to' 
abide  by  these  provisions.  ] 

Resolved,  That  the  signal  for  marching 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  circle  shall  be 
the  discharge  of  two  guns  or  pistols,  in  i 
the  centre,  by  order  of  the  general  offi¬ 
cers.  The  signal  for  letting  loose  the 
dogs, the  discharge  of  one  pistol.  Captains; 
and  marshals  will  leave  their  horses  at  i 
the  outer  circle.  The  line  must  arrive  at  j 
outer  circle  at  half  after  1  o'clock. 


I  fiiegolvcfl.  That  the  procee<Ihig»wfl6& 
j  meeting  be  signed  by  the  chairaa9 
sectQary,  and  published  in  the  Greans^ 
burgh  and  Blairsville  papers. 

JOHN  BARNET,  CTi'n.  | 
Denxis  Connek,  Sec’y. 


Almost  a  Century  Has  Passed  Since  the 
^  Founding  of  West  Newton. 

The  West  Newton  Times  wants  the  citizens 
of  that  place  to  wake  up  and  have  a  centennial 
celebration  next  moutb.  In  reciting  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  town  the  Times  says:  “With  the 
close  of  the  year  189.5  will  end  the  first  hun¬ 
dred  years  since  the  founding  of  West  New¬ 
ton.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  January, 
1796,  by  Isaac  Robb.  The  whisky  army,  on 
its  march  through  Robb’s  farm,  destroyed 
his  fences,  and  after  a  while,  rather  than  re- 
fence,  Robb  sold  lots  by  lottery.  The  whisky 
insurrection  was  in  1791.  The  survey  and 
plotting  of  the  town  was  done  by  David  Davis 
and  Joseph  Vankirk.  Prior  to  1796  the  place 
was  called  Simeral’s  Perry. 

“Some  of  the  New  England  emigrants  to 
Ohio  crossed  this  ferry  in  1788,  and  General 
Putnam  tarried  at  Simerals  for  two  month  in 
the  same  year,  and  with  forty-seven  pioneers 
jof  the  Ohio  Company  embarked  from  this 
I  place  for  the  Muskingum  early  in  the  spring 
lof  1788.  At  this  early  date  the  postoffioe  was 
(known  by  the  present  name  of  the  town, 
j  West  Newton.  After  Robb  laid  out  the  town 
,  it  was  called  Robbstown  until  1835,  when  the 
.citizens  restored  the  original  name  of  West 
Newton.” 


THE  OLD  FORT  AT  LI60NIER 


Visjorous  Efforts  Will  be  Made  to 
Preserve  Its  Traditional 
Memories. 

B.  JC-  aB4HAM’S  HISTOBIO  BELIOS. 


jAu  Interesting  Aftiele  on  the  Old  Fort 
and  the  Part?  It  Played  in  the 
Olden  Days. 

Old  Fort  Ligonier,  where  the  Indian  and 
the  Briton  fought  for  supremacy,  will 
before  long  be  revived  in  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation  through  the  oom- 
mission  appointed  by  Governor  Pattison 
to  appropriately  mark  the  old  forts  and 
Indian  outposts  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
The  history  of  old  Fort  Ligonier  is  not 
only  of  material  local  interest  but  of 
special  interest  to  the  country  at  large. 
It  was  here,  that  many  of  the  leaders  of 
j  the  revolutionary  struggle  gained  their 
first  knowledge  of  the  terrible  art  of  war, 
and  from  here  has  gone  up  the  death 
knell  of  many  who  ventured  hither  to 
plant  the  standard  of  civilization,  and 
I  thus  dared  to  “make  way  for  liberty.’’ 

Old  Fort  Ligonier  was  so  named  in 
honor  of  Sir  John  Ligonier,  a  brave 
oommander  under  whom  Forbes  bad 
served  in  peninsular  campaigns  before 
coming  to  the  colonies.  Gen.  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  who  afterward  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  formation  of  our  republio, 
aooompanied  Braddook’s  army  as  a 
subaltern  offioer,  and  it  was  beie  that  be 
first  saw  the  wild  western  region  in  which 
be  afterward  made  his  home. 

It  was  while  on  his  way  to  join  his 
iarmy  that  Washington  was  Induced  to 
I  turn  aside  and  dine  with  a  young  Vir- 
Iginia  planter  named  Gbambarlain. 
Among  the  guests  was  Mrs.  Martha 
Custis,  and  Washington  was  so  capti- 
jVated  with  the  beautiful  young  widow 
that  he  forgot  his  urgent  busiaess  west¬ 
ward  and  remained  all  night.  He  joined 
the  army  at  Fort  Ligonier,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  wrote  to  Mrs.  Custis.  But  two  of 
these  letters  have  been  preserved.  la 
one  of  them  he  wrote  in  praise  of  “the 
beautiful  valley  hedged  in  by  mountains.’’ 
At  Fort  Ligonier  Washington  left  the 
army  in  December  and  a  lew  weeks  later 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Custis 

The  old  fort  was  the  chief  place  of 
safty  for  the  settlers  during  the  ladian 
invasions.  The  fort  was  kept  in  repair 
until  after  the  war  of  1812,  when  it  fell 
into  disuse.  Until  within  the  last  half 
dozen  years  the  ruins  could  be  seen  by 
visitors,  but  the  site  now  alone  remains. 
There  was  an  underground  passage  to' 
the  spring  and  in  the  bluff  overhanging 
the  Loyalhanna  can  be  seen  a  number  of 
excavations  made  iti  attempts  to  under¬ 
mine  the  fort  during  one  of  the  seiges  it 


.«xg  the  Pontiac  wat. '  Many 
ics  of  the  old  fort  are  in 
the  people  of  Ligonier,  and 
iam,  Esq.,  has  one  of  the 
'  /ate  collections  of  relics  of  the 
period  in  western  Pennsylvania.! 

^^Jhnsists  of  cannon  balls,  swords,; 
pistols,  dint  look  guns,  powder  keg  hoops, 
minie  balls,  tomahawks,  bons  and  arrows, 
scalping  knives,  old  Englisn  and  French 
coins,  arrow  heads  and  other  rude  relics 
of  savage  warfare.  fle  has  also  a 
number  of  drawings  and  portraits  of  the 
old  fort  and  officers  of  Foibes’  army. 
The  Ligonier  library  contains  many 
these,  and  of  valuable  writings  per¬ 
taining  to  the  colonial  history  of  the 
surrounding  region. 

The  work  of  beautifying  Fort  Ligonier 
park  has  now  begun  in  earnest.  It  is  en¬ 
closed  by  a  fine  fence,  the  band  pavilion 
has  received  the  finishing  touches,  and 
the  fine  drive  surrounding  it  is  being  put 
in  excellent  shape.  The  shade  trees  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  plot  and  the  projects 
of  erecting  a  monument  to  Gen.  St.  (Jlair, 
a  local  museum,  an  appropriate  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  the  old  fort  and  a  fountain 
in  the  park  are  fast  maturing.  A  local 
committee  is  at  tbe  head  of  the  proposed  i 
improvements  for  the  park  and  prominent 
writers  and  legislators  of  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  interested  in  the  work. 
Many  papers  in  th's  part  of  the  state 
have  taken  up  the  cause  of  old  Fortf 
Ligonier,  and  when  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  Governor  visits 
Ligonier  this  fall,  they  will  be  royally 
received.  G.  Dallas  Albert.  Esq.,  of 
Greensburg,  the  western  member  of  the 
commission,  has  been  interested  in  the 
local  history  of  Ligonier  valley  for  a 
number  of  years  and  will  make  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  an  additional  appropria¬ 
tion  to  assist  in  erectffig  a  monument  in 
memory  of  Fort  Ligonier  there.  A  pub¬ 
lic-subscription  will  be  started  to  assist 
in  the  project.  ^ 


From, 


^  c:_ 


Date 


/ 
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A  GOLDEN 
JUBILEE. 


:  >  > .. 


A  BEADTIFUI  COSVtST  ACADEMY. 


The  £xerclses  Beautiful — The  Young  Ladies 
Orchestra — Many  Visitors  Present — Scraps 
of  the  Early  History  of  the  Institution— The  \ 
Graduates. 

Half  a  century!  j 

And  that  too,  of  an  unbroken  chain  of  ' 
success.  j 

The  fiftieth  mile-stone  is  reached  by  St  ' 
Xavier’s,  and  a  retrospective  glance 
shows  only  a  great  and  good  work  well 
and  truly  done. 

The  history  of  the  nast  years  is  a  history 
of  self-denial,  untiring  devotion  and  cease¬ 
less  care  on  the  part  of  the  sisters.  Tlie 
result  of  all  this  is  manifested  in  many  a 
home  where  the  Christian  mother  was 
trained  at  St.  Xavier’s,  and  in  every  walk 
of  life  open  to  woman  is  to  be  found  among 
-the  leaders  former  pupils  of  this  fine  old 
academy. 

The  exercises  oi  Thursday  last,  while 
marking  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  were 
not  of  an  unusual  character,  although 
fraught  with  interest  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  always  so  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

There  were  many  visitors  present! 
friends  from  ali  parts,  iron  the  clergy 
and  laiety,  and  all  seemed  highly  gratified 
at  the  exhibition  of  progress  made. 

Rev.  .James  A.  Cosgrive  was  master  of  . 
ceremonies.  The  exercises  were  opened 
by  the  “Jubilee  March,”  rendered  by  the 
orchestra  of  38  girls.  As  tiie  march  was 
played  tbe  six  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  dressed  in  white  and  attended  by  R5 
undergraduates,  dressed  in  black,  with  | 
rosettes  of  gold  on  the  right  shoulder,and 
their  hair  bound  with  gold  braid,  marched 
up  the  aisle.  The  hall  was  tastefully  dec¬ 
orated  with  holly  and  fiowers,  and  a  ban¬ 
ner  across  the  front  of  the  platform 
bearing  the  lettering  “184.’s — Golden  Jubi¬ 
lee— 189.5.” 

The  exercises  consisted  largely  of  the 
distribution  of  medals  for  proficiency  in 
various  branches.  Bishop  Phelan  himself, 
placing  the  insignia  of  honor  on  the  young 
students.  The  gold  cross  and  laurel  were 
bestowed  on  Helen  Quinn,  who  secured 
first  honor  and  who  delivered  the  valedic- . 
tory.  She  referred  to  the  energy  of  the , 
sisters  who  founded  the  academy,  and 
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concluded  with  the  customary  sad  fare- ' 
well.  Bishop  Phelan  replied,  speaking  of  I 
the  work  of  the  depafted  sisters,  and  tell- 1 
jingthe  students  that  a  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  graduation  ceremony  awaited  them. 

I  The  members  of  the  graduating  class  are 
Tielen  Quinn,  Mary  Kent,  Julia  Kerr, 
Cecelia  Kerr,  Margaret  Picketts  and 
I  Edna  Jones. 

Just  50  years  ago  Mother  Josephine  Cul¬ 
len,  accompanied  by  six  sisters,  left  the 
Webster  avenue  convent  and  established 
ithe  St.  Xavier’s  convent  and  academy  at 
the  site  now  occupied  by  St.  Vincent’s 
monastery.  That  region  was  a  wild  one 
then,  and  was  a  favorite  hunting  ground 
for  the  sportsmen  from  Philadelphia.  ! 
Pittsburg  was  then  but  a  comparatively  ’ 
small  village.  It  was  then  known  as  St.  ; 
Vincent’s  parish,  Father  Browers  having 
I  purchased  the  land  from  William  Penn 
just  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  had  been  signed.  The  land  contained 
1 500  acres,  and  the  parish  was  the  first  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  charter  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  monastery.  The  sports- 
nien  erected  a  log  club  house  and  called  it  ■ 

I  “Sportsman's  Hall,”  and  even  the  parish 
land  church  for  years  afte.£ward  retained 
Ithe  same  name.  ; 

I  At  the  solicitation  of  Henry  Kuhn,  an 
aged  farmer  living  near  the  “hall,”  Bish-  [ 
op  O’Connor  sent  the  .colony  of  sisters  ; 

:  from  Pittsburg  to  St.  Vincent,  Kuhn 
agreeing  to  give  his  farm  of  108  acres  if 
the  sisters  would  establish  an  academy 
!  and  educate  his  grandchildren  and  keep 
‘  him  until  he  died.  The  sisters  first  went 
to  St.  Vincent's  in  1845,  remaining  until 
1847,  when  the  building  on  the  present  site 
was  completed.  Mother  Josephine,  who 
had  come  from  Carlow,  Ireland,  where  ; 
she  had  received  a  splendid  education, was  ! 
made  the  first  mother  superior.  She  re- 
mained  at  the  head  of  the  convent  and  i 
academy  for  two  years,  went  to  the  Mer-  ; 
cy  hospital  as  mother  superior,  and  died 
many  years  ago  in  the  Webster  avenue  > 
convent,  from  which  she  had  gone.  The 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  founded  in  Germ¬ 
any,  came  to  this  country  in  1846,  and 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  St. 
Xavier’s  colony,  took  possession  of  the  St.  ' 
Vincent  parish  and  established  the  now  ; 
famous  monastery.  Kuhn,  the  donor  of  r 
the  present  site  of  the  convent,  lived  with  ■ 
the  sisters  for  30  years,  they  caring  for  : 

(  him  according  to  the  conditions  imposed,  j, 

I  although  he  was  blind  and  a  great  charge.  !• 
His  stepdaughter  lived  at  the  convent  for 
145  yearsj  and  several  of  his  grandchildren 
1  were  educated  in  the  academy. 

When  the  parish  was  started  the  only 
\Sy  means  of  travel  was  the  Northern  branch 


Of  tlie  old  Naiionai  pme,  wincn  winds  in 
and  around  below  the  knoll  on  which  the 
academy  stands.  It  was  a  day’s  journey 
then  to  Pittsburg,  and  the  first  year  the®' 
academy  opened  but  15  students  were  en¬ 
rolled.  Mother  Isadore  succeeded  Mother 
Josephine,  and  then  came  Mother  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  was  one  of  the  first  seven  who 
j  came  to  this  counrry  from  Ireland  and 
founded  in  1843,  the  convent  on  Webster 
' avenue. 

Mother  Mechtildas,  who  is  assistant  su¬ 
perior  of  the  Webster  avenue  convent.and 
Wbo  was  mother  superior  of  the  St.  Xavi. 
er’s  academy  for  many  years,  was  present 
Thursday.  She  attended  the  academy  in 
1848,  having  come  from  Cambria  county 
by_stage  coach.  There  was  present  last 
Thursday  Mother  Seba  tian,  mother  supe¬ 
rior  at  the  Webster  avenue  convent,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  students.  Sister 
Agnes  and  Mother  Stanislaus,  superior  at 
the  academy,  were  pupils  shortly  after  it 
had  been  founded.  Sister  Inez  is  the 
present  directress,  and  the  students  num¬ 
ber  100,  while  the  sisters  in  the  convent 
number  48.  The  first  building  was  burned 
|in  1868,  and  the  present  structure  was 
'jbuilt  shortly  after. 


From, 


Date 
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,  p/l  if- 


The  Benedictines  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Those  Made  Famous  by 
Grutzuer’s  Paintings. 


THFIR  INFLUENCE  UPON  ART. 


l)oni  i’erignon,  Who  Found  ilio  Wilcli- 
iiig  Secret  of  Chain pagiio,  Was 
a  Monisiic  Cellannaii. 


TFIE  CARTHUSIANS’  LIQUEUR. 


And,  Apropos.  Father  Gauchier’s  Won¬ 
derful  Elixir  of  Which  Dau- 
det  Wrote. 


NE  thousand  harrels 
of  beer  are  sold  dur¬ 
ing  a  year  by  the 
Benedictine  monk.s,  at 
St.  Vincent’s,  uearLa- 
trobe,  Pa.  This  fact 
has  been  developed 
through  opposition  to 
this  state  of  affairs  ex¬ 
pressed  during  the  re¬ 
cent  convention  in  this 
city  of  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Un¬ 
ion.  The  world  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Benedic- 
bettcr  than  this  excellent 


tines  for  somethin,,  - 

beer  brewed  in  Pennsylvania,  as  any  one  who 
has  tasted  the  liQUor  that  bears  this  name  can 
attest.  If  grapes  could  have  been  raised 
with  any  degree  of.  success  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Keystone  St.ate,  the  good  fathers 
might  now  be  associated  with  stime  rate  old 
brand  of  wine,  long  mellowing  in  dim.  musty' 
vaults. 

For  centuries  and  centuries  various  moiiar- 
tic  orders  have  brewed,  distilled  and  blend¬ 
ed,  and  whether  the  world  has  been  made 
better  or  worse  by  it  Is  not  within  our 
province  to  discuss.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
the  fact  has  had  a  distinct  influence  on  art 
and  literature.  It  has  been  a  genial,  kindly, 
gentle  influence,  like  the  sunny  good  nature 
of  '-he  spirit  of  Chartreuse  or  Benedictine,  or 
the  complacency  of  the  wine  of  Burgundy. 

MONKS  OF  ST.  VI.STEXt'K. 

The  monks  of  St.  Vincent’s  may  not  be  the 
the  prototypes  of  those  whom  Grutzner 
draws  so  sympathetically  and  to  whom  he 
has  cndcai’cd  thousands  of  persons  all  over 
tlic  world,  but  they  sustain  his  idea  never¬ 
theless.  Ills  creations  are  very  human,  and 
he  pervades  them  with  lovable  qualities. 

He  is  at  all  times  respectful,  and  though 
we  m.ay  smile  at  his  remarks,  we  neverthe¬ 
less  maintain  a  feeling  of  re.spect  for  them. 
Not  so  with  the  work  of  some  Frenchmen 
W'ho  have  worked  along  his  lines,  and  -whose 
touch,  while  being  as  skilful  perhaps,  never¬ 
theless  lacks  his  wholesomeness  of  treat¬ 
ment.  and  is  marked  in  a  certain  cynicism 
which  sensitive  persons  may  consider  a  shade 
'  ill  natured. 

Blnderum  and  Schmidt,  compatriots  of 
Grutzner,  have  been  influenced  by  his  work, 
and  so  bus  Dendy  Saddler,  the  English  artist. 


not  to  speak  of  otliers  of  lesser  note. 

The  Bericdlctines  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
have  been  brought,  too,  into  notice,  came 
here  'from  Bavaria,  and  you  can  find  the 
Lvue  well  shown  lii  Gvutzner's  work.  It  is 
:[!oBsibIe  that  at  St.  Vincent’s  ma\-  be  found 
Jmong  the  older  members  some  exact  conn- 
erparts  of  the  kindly  faces  he  knows  so-. I 
veilk-  Father  Wlmmer,  with  three  or  fpu,;^ 


ollowers,  came  over  in  lS4o. 
ind  little  land  was  theirs.  was  no 

mospect  of  wine  making,  and  like  anj. 
)ther  set  of  men  -who  wanted  a 
heir  o-wn,  the  monks  started  to  make  one 
hat  would  not  require  the  outlay  of  tn^ch 
nonev  Thev  first  obtained  permission  from 
he  Pope  and  then  erected  a  little  brew- 

'^BiV  there  were  accessions  to  the  mon- 
istery.  and  the  brew  proved  inadequate  for 
he  number,  so  a 


brick  structure  -was 
erected  in  1S68.  It  is 
still  in  use  and  stands 
in  a  gully.  On  the 
first  floor  of  the  malt 
tionse  aro  empty 
cask?,  each  having  a 
rapaf'itv  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  gallons.  Then 
there  are  two  soak- 
ing  vats,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  250  bushels 
of  grain.  Over  the  , 
vats  is  this  inscription  in  Latin. 

IS  the  Lord,  who  lives  on  high  and 
W'ho  looks  dotv-n  upon  the  humble  in  Heax  en 

^'AboutTen’t'housand  'carrels  are  turned  out 
of  the  brewery  each  year.  Of 

cou^U-y  to  the  quiet,  restful  spot  i.i  M^est- 

ern  1  cnnsylvania !  _  nisrovEiiv 

noM  n-KioNox’s  cliiie 

T^r»-n  Ppr;<»TOP  "VhO  WilS  d,  t>C  II  waiUtl UC, 

caused  suchVtliirg  m  Ui^.^^n 


asLory  ct  HauitiU^rs 
:n  158L  He  w.as,  in  all 
probability,  not  unlike 
the  cellar  man  Gniiz- 
ncr  depict.-^,  and  )t  nc 
ev'^r  did  break  anv 
considerable  quantify 
,  €  nf  bottles  and  let  gooa 

iVUw  v/lne  run  to  waste,  the 

iKV'ir'L.  chronicler  teiloth  no... 

Rut  that  he  made  a 
truly  remarkable  nw- 
oovery  no  one  will 

^  vre  inv‘'ntcd  champagne. 

t  ^var^us ^^es  in  tj.^ 

^■orhrp^bawy  foT-esaw  tlia't  the  mountainj  f. 
Uyf  Ay  and,  Dizy.^tUtoss  a^  --d--;  ^ 


Jt-t'-  and  OiZV.  SOlinCab  '  ’ 

Lmi  the  white  gfipes  of  Avize  and  t  ramaiit. 
lightness  and  '?i^e‘’''escenco 
-  Dorn  Perignon  was  also  the  first  to  ue  ^ 
stop^fe  for  bottlee.  and  they,  --oo.  of  on 
spurned  restraint 
when  placed  as  jailers 
to  the  new  and  Won- 
iderful  wine.  And  how 
Iho  labored  in  his  sub¬ 
terranean  domain  at 
'perfecting  -w'hat  no 
lhad  wrought!  He  did  ^ 
tnot  keep  his  secret,  as  : 
the  Carthusians  have, 
and  he  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  now  if  he  -were 
in  the  flesh  and  vis-^__ 
tted  the  district  to  see  _ 
ihow  his  simples  have 
'hcoii  improved  upon, 
i  About  Christmas 

ir^l5^'^o^vWni.track^g^ea 


i-ackcl  a^in  and  ^refined, 

-• 'ixic  /M’kArsiJfeiol 


acivu<i  ciii'x 

ii>eatccl  before  it  is  bottled 
C.,vv.4,-*o»  iiicvi  cuveo  is  made 


I, 


'‘REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE.” 

(By  Grutr.ner.) 


consists  of  emptying  wines  from  clifferent  lo¬ 
calities  into  large  vats.  It  is  in  making  the 
proper  selections  of  various  vintages  for 
tills  cuvee  that  the  great  art  of  the  cham¬ 
pagne  producer  lies,  and  there  is  no  data  to 
show  just  how  Dom  Perignon's  judgment 
compared  with  that  of  some  of  the  vintagers 
of  our  times. 

IMrttnVltP  ITIS  METHOD. 

'  The  wine  is  generally  bottled  the  following 
March  or  April,  according  to  its  develop- 
rnent.  The  first  cork  is  secured  in  such  a 
,  way  as  to  be  ea.sily  removed,  and  the  bottles 
I  are  then  placed  horizont.-illy  in  stacks.  Tho  i 
I  breaking  generally  occurs  about  this  time,  >  , 
1  and  compared  with  it  the  mishap  of  Grut2-  ' 
ner's  rubicund  cellar  man  is  a  most  trifling 
Incident,  'i'here  is  one  case  in  which  of  a  : 

I  cuvee  of  6,000  bottles  all  were  lost  except  120. 

■  Modern  improvement  in  bottle  making  has 
I  reduced  the  loss  now  to  live  per  cent. 

For  eighteen  months  to  three  years  the 
bottles  are.  left  in  a  horizontal  position  until 
the  wine  is  thoroughly  matured,  and  by  this 
time  tho  sediment 
thrown  off  by  fer¬ 
mentation  has  col¬ 
lected  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  bottle.  Tn 
order  to  .get  it  out  it 
Is  necessary  first  to 
work  it  down  on  the 
cork.  To  accomplish  . 
this  the  boitles  arc 
placed  on  racks,  the 
corks  inclined  down¬ 
ward,  and  three 
times  a  day  a  ccllar- 
a.s  only  a  dim  idea 
•pally  was,  gives  each 

,, _ ,,  _ _  _  ....St,  at  t?he  same  time  ' 

j  Increasing  the  inclination.  This  cau.ses  the  I 


man,  tv-ho  probably  h 
of  who  Dom  Perignon  t 

n.  shnvn  csholrn  twi 


sediment,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  to  I'oU  clcu'n  in  a  sort  of  ball  upon 
th^^  cork 

Skill  and  experience  are  required  for  the 
operation,  and  botli  of  tltese  Dom  Perignon 
had  in  plentv,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
equalled  the  dexterous  men  who  are  con¬ 
tinuing  his  work  now.  Some  of  them  can 
twist  50,000  as  a  day’s  labor.  The  sedimoni 
now  being  down  on  tlie  cork,  the  wine  is 
ready  for  disgorging.  A  man  holds  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  downward,  loosens  the  agrafe 
securing  the  cork,  which  files  out,  carrying 
with  it  the  ball  of  sediment. 

He  then  inserts  a  new  cork  and  passes  the 
bottle  to  another  man,  who  puts  in  the 
dosage,  and  fills  the  bottle  up  from  anotlicr 
bottle  of  cuvee.  kept  tor  the  purpose,  The 
bottle  is  then  recorked  and  wired.  Before 
the  introduction  of  the  dosage  the  wine  is 
brut  and  is  bitter  and  disagreeable.  The 
“dose”  gives  it  sweetness  and  character. 

This  is  the  glorv  of  the  Benedictines  which 
pales  that  of  their  famous  cordial.  It  was 
their  boast  that  they  had  given  nine  Arch¬ 
bishops  to  Rheims  and  furnished  a  couple 
of  dozen  Abbots  where  they  were  needed. 

"The  Abbots  and  the  Archbishops  are  dead 
and  forgotten,”  declares  a  recent  writer, 
“but  ’the  fame  of  Dom  Perignon  ■a-ill  never 

die  while,  the  eye  of  beauty  sparkles  with 

his  deaTmoVs  wine  as*tiio  coiks  iyO 

oil  their  merry  way  to  tho  ceilin'-;.  _ 

While  good  Dom  Perignon  ditco,'_ii.t 
champagne,  the  Carthusians,  oontiai. 
general  belief,  did  not 
discover  charti’euse.  A 
local  herbalist  w  a  s 
the  Columbus  of  Us 
green  .gold  glory,  and 
the  secret,  ■which  he 
sold  to  the  monks,  has 
been  most  jealously 
guarded  by  them  ever  \ 
since.  The.se  monks  'k 
have  enjoyed  Cue 
steaJv  favor  of  Rome 
for  the  last  SOO  odd 
:  years.  _ _ 


The  monaistery  is  one 
of  the  great  spots  of 

interest  in  Europe,  anri  just  what 
ImDolled  Bruno  and  his  six  followers 
tie  there  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  persons  intimate  v/ith  the  hisiojy  of 
the  Church.  It  is  said  that  His  Gv.xce  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manasscs,  of  Rheims  hac  put  1  heir 
faith  to  sore  tricils,  unci  ii 

{hey  wanted  to  keep  in  tne  path  of  devout 
Christians  they  must  leave  the  activities 
of  tlm  idtv  and  seek  to  be  nearer  God 
through  isolation,  severe  self-denial  and 

"Then“there  is  the  story  of  the  doctor 
whose  lifejivas  not  he 

'ofid  yTrcTTiTed  m 

iinallv  decided  Bruno  in  and 

Tlie  doctor  was  laid  put  i"  ^he  chmch^and 

services  were  being  said  ,,  nimting 

Frorfjobftherpronornold  the;-ords  ‘‘Re3- 

that  further  ceremony  be  postponed  until 
"ho  'Ifeclared  that  be  was,  suffering  frotn 
moi'tow,"w?mn  \hl^pofnt  w^^ 
iarniAt?raSmon!shln’'g"his^fpno^ 

v^nT  hp  nevertheless  took  the 

himsolf  and  concluded  to  withdraw  entire  y 

i  their"^  w'ly  the  Carthusians  stopped  to 

!  noVonly  Sed  tlem  but,  taking  his  ftaff. 

l;:icheTfr'orit''^o  ?JiTATps!'"T^y marched 

'  fain  streams  until  they  halted  four  thousand 
fret  above  the  sea  in  a  secluded  valley. 


COME  TO  GRIEF. 


HOW  TUB  ORDKli  W.\S  I'OUNOEP.^ 
ye,”  said  the  Bishop,  btdicatm: 
“Pray,  work  and  abstain 


j  the 
from 


...„re  they  founded  them  order. 

few  isolated  cells, 
vowing  to  keep  in  per¬ 
petual  silence  from 
one  another,  resei  '^tug 
their  voices  tor  the 
praise  of  God,  tntlr 
hands  for  transcribing 
the  Scriptures  a  n  d 
v/orking  in  the  fields. 
This  was  c  h  a  n  g  e  o 
forty  years  later, 
when  the  Blessed 
Guignes  drew  uP  Jhe 
regular  constitvuion 
of  the  Carthusians,  or  -Custom  of  the  Grand 
;  Chaftreuse.”  g  then  absolve'^ 

«?fHed  have  now  grown  into  thousands,  and 

esty  of  natur^  the  Ut’tie  village  of  Clnr- 
dense  hclQW  J“^^Q,cnoble  in 

treuse,  or  ’v,ovo  in  pale  contenipla- 

Bon  \brbai-e  chalky  height  of  '-randsom 
Siied  wfth  snow  the  greater,  par:  of  the 

their  diet  is  chiefly 

all  the  mortifications 
sors,  and  these  cream- 


brother 


) 

I 


i 


i 


p cla'l^ievojtWs  are  awakened^ 
night  to  a  fiend  services.  • 

The  herbs  from  which  they  make  their 
regai  liquor  is  peculiar  to  that  section.  Car¬ 
nation.®,  absinthium  and  young  buds  of  the 
pine  ’are  some  of  the  fifty  ingredients  sup¬ 
posed  !o  be  in  it.  Though  tlie  monastery 
does  charity  with  its  real  wealth,  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  probably  has  given  offence  to 
some  neighbors,  and  it  "is  more  than  likely 
that  the.  attempt  to  blow  up  the  mqoastery 
five  years  ago  was  due  to  this  feeling. 


oxi.'l-  ONE  WOMAN  II.\S  ENTERED  THERE. 

Chartreuse  is  essentially  feminine  in  its 
delicacy,  its  proud  color,  its  sweet  languor. 
But  no  woman  is  permitted  within  the  mon¬ 
astery,  according  to  the  law  governing  it,  and 
none  save  one  has  ever  entered  there.  That 
one  was  Queen  Victoria. 

In  framing  the  constitution  the  Bles.sed 
Guigncj  wrote:— 

■'Women  are  not  allowed  within  our  walls. 
For  v;e  know  that  neither  the  sages,  nor  the 
Prophet,  nor  the  .ludge,  nor  God’s  guest, 
nor  children,  are  safe  from  the  caresses  and 
deceptions  of  'women, 

"Bet  us  remember  Solomon,  David,  Sam¬ 
son,  Lot  and  those  who  have  taken  unto 
themselves  the  wives  of  their  choice,  and 
Adam  himself, 

“And  let  us  take  heed  that  man  cannot 
hide  fire  in  his  breast  without  scorching  his 
garments.  Nor  can  he  walk  on  live  coals 
wdthout  burning  the  soles  of  his  feet.” 

Thus  they  were  fortified  against  tempta¬ 
tion,  but  whether  the  spirit  that  lingered  in 
the  liquor  obsessed  any  of  the  good  men  has 
never  been  told.  That  just  such  a  thing 
should  happen  there  as  Daudet  tells  came  to 
pass  in  the  case  of  Father  Gaucher,  in 
Provence,  is  well  within  the  range  of  prob- 
alMlity,  Grutzner  has  admited  it  in  his 
pictures. 

The  Frenchman’s  story  tells  how,  when  the 
W'hite  fathers  were  in  such  an  abject  state  of 
poverty  that  they  W'ere  on  the  eve  of  dis¬ 
banding,  Father  Gaucher,  the  neatherd  of 
the  monastery,  suggested  that  he  might  be 
,?  recall  the  formula  for  a  remarkable 
elixir.  He  had  learned  it  from  Aunt  Begon, 
tlie  woman  who  had  raised  him  until  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  when  he  was  received  into 
the  monastery.  He  had  been  driving  cow's 
since.  He  finally  succeeded  in  making  the 
green  gold  elixii',  and  the  day  was  saved. 

,  I''‘''JHEU  OAUCHEIl’S  WONDEUFUI,  ELIXIR. 

for  Brother  Gaucher — the  poor  lay 
brother  whose  clowmishness  had  furnished 
sublect  of  merriment  for  all  the  chapter—  i 
now  no  such  person.  There  was 
the  Ole V.  Father  Gaucher,  a  man  of  great 
parii!  and  learning,  v/ho  lived  withdrawn 
from  the  trivial  occupations  of  the  cloister 
shut  up  in  his  distillery,  while  thirty  monks 
scolded  the  mountains  for  the  sweet  scented 
herljs.  his  distillery,  which  not  <»ven  the 
prior  had  th-^  right  to  pntor,  was  an  old  aban- 
doned  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  canon’s  gar- 

In  their  simplicity, 

Jhad  intested  the  place  with  a  strange  and 
,  tei  rible  mystery,  and  if  perchance  some  over  ' 

;  bold  and  cunous  monk  ventured  so  far  as  the 
I  drew  back,  terrified  at  the 

I  wizard-like 

boaid,  b.'iiding  over  his  furnaces  with  his  hv- 
drometer,  and  the  red  sandstone  retorts  the 
gigantic  alembics,  the  crystal  serpentine 
th'^'t'^  numberlos.s  weird  things 

bp  necromantically  in  the  red 
light  from  the  stained  windows  ^ 

ed  ^the^  dom-^’nf  tf"  ^bg'Obs  scund- 

Tpen  somv‘  pL*  li®  “TSterious  place  would 

through  the  m'o'’naste‘ry"  The''brothers''siood 


>  ) 


\hr'\v  n^w  weather  cochs;  tne 
VnarUlin^T  ^vhite  between  eloRani 
roIoruMs"  anfT  the*  monks,  in  their  new  J 
men-s  cehlins  tranquilly  aioue:  two  b> 

■  is  to  me  they  owe  all  this/  said  the 

reverend  father  to  himself,  .and  whmiever 
the  thought  entered  his  mind  his  ...osom 
c welled  v/ith  pride.’’  ^ 

do  matters  ran  until  one  evening  dunng 
M.e  offic/t>ie  good  father  entered  the  church 
and  Tctod  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.fud- 
den'ly  in  thc^mld.st  of  the  Ave  Veruij  he 
broke  in  with  the  fiong.—  .  < 

"There  was  a  White  Father  Park.  , 
Patatan,  patatan,  toraban,  toraban.  ^ 


From,  . 

. 

Date.  C^<  /f±. 


AN  HISTORIC  HIliL.. 


The  'SValthour  Grist  Klill  at  Klanor 
Was  Built  110  If  ears  Ag'o> 


The  grist  mill  at  Manor,  owned  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Waltnour,  has  quite  a  history.  It 
was  built  in  the  year  1785  by  Christopher 
Walthour,  the.great-grand-father  of  the 
present  owner.  It  has  always  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Walthour  family. 

When  the  mill  was  built  the  country 
was  a  vast  wilderness.  The  Indian  was 
I  in  the  land,  the  scream  of  the  panther 
and  the  howling  of  the  wolves  were 
heard  by  the  lonely  settlers  Who  had 
built  their  cabins  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  About  two  miles  south  of  this 
mill,  near  the  Greensburg  pike,  on  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Hays  farm,  a  small 
fort  or  block  house  had  been  built,  which 
Jwas  called  Fort  Walthour.  Into  this 
[  block  house  the  scattered  settlers  would 
!  gather  when  the  Indians  became  trouble- 
i  some. 

j  They  would  leave  their  families  under 
j  the  protection  of  a  few  guards  while  they 
:  went  forth  to  gather  their  little  harvests 
or  help  each  other  rear  their  log  cabins. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  the  mill  was 
built. 

The  men  would  leave  the  fort  in  the 
morning  and  while  a  part  of  them  worked 
on  the  foundation  or  were  digging  the 
race,  pickets  were  kept  on  the  lookout  for 
Indians.  It  was  the  only  mill  in  this  part 
of  the  country  and  people  used  to  bring 
their  grain  to  it  on  pack-horses  from  be¬ 
yond  the  Allegheny  river.  Deer  could  be 
j  seen  in  numbers  on  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  first  miller  employed  was  shot 
dead  one  bright  summer  morning  as  he 
was  standing  in  the  mill  door  by  an  Indian, 
who  was  hiding  in  a  adjacent  thicket. 

’  W~ i'- 


FromY- . — - 


Bate, 


. .  I 


T^wrffiWs. 


feiVALKY  ANB  INFASTRY  STOYI- 
VORS  TO  MEET  AT  LATROBE. 


i  Pilgrimage  Will  ‘Jown 

?rof«aeW^DecorTed  la  Honor  of 

U^fyisltlng  Veterana-Programme  | 

of  the  ReuDlon.  - 


ipecial  Dl^patcl.  to 
Latrobe.  Pa.,  September  3-1 

of  tbe  Pennsylvania 

Infantry  and  f f  Arrange- 

Oavalry  begins  bei 

.^ents  are  all  tbfretnlon  a  big 

.ens  are  t-y^ devoted  to  Ool. 
success.  Today  ^  ^leventb  Eegi- 

Dick  Coulters  Thursday  the 

ment.  and  Thursday 

Fourth  1  that 

morning  the  si  i„„nier  in  a  special 

command  will  go 

train,  and  \  fApnrge  H.  Covode,  son 

commander,.  Col.  ^  tbe 

of  Honest  John  Covode,  who 

The  ladles  of  l^^'twoe  a 
interest  In  the  reunion.  Th^ b^v^^  ^ 

an  executive  „t,„gen  president; 

L.  Donnelly  and  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Col.  George  C.  ^1  Mrs. 

M.  J.  Melsgar.  vlce  P^e^ld  t  •  — 

Col.  John  K.  t>>^^’t:;ence  co^^lttee  and  a 
appointed  a  subs.  ^  tbe 

reception  committee,  and  will  see 
antertainment  of  the  v^s. 

Chief  Marshal  J®™®®. ^g®tatf  and  A.  W. 

Fow^li,  ^ 


s::  D1C«  C.H.Rer  g*  P„n 

rtreensburg  City  tJana, 

syTvanla  and  Col. 

abled  veterans,  ^^Pt^  ®  the  first  two 

Johnston.  "'1*^;''  Xstmoreland  coun¬ 

companies  raised  ^n  Westm^  ^  ^ 

ty.  Post  ®  ■  u,“fOTnied  Bank,  K.  of  P., 
civic  societle. .  parade  was  reviewed 

fire  companies  The  ^  ^  there  will 


Uu  tBke  the  plEce'of  '’‘®A°'A^^7wiU 
At  6  D  m.  tomorrow  the  cavairy  wm. 

hold  a  banquet  and  m  the 

rrnr?hrBU'’ah--« 

XeSs: 

a,t,  Gm.  H.rry  White,  Gen  Dick  Oou) 

'%„rct?»'ci?nren«4.;~£|'K 

"The®  Fourth  Pennsyfvania  Cavalry 
mustered  into  service  Ann ust  16^  ^1861^ 

:e"cl“'tr?ata°mies"of  iue  PennsylvanU 
cavhlry  commands.  It  numbered  a  - 
Tf  1,930  officers  and 
battles  and  skirmishes  and  lost  10 
nmpri  267  wounded,  265  by  natural 

,Ss,ill  nilsslng.  The  tolToTmmI 
p cm  and  It  is  Claimed  that  100  more 
•were  bHied  of  w-^Wch  no  t^°td  ®^atlon 
The  present  o“icers  oi  rue 
are:  P>-eeifent,  ^*3  Phi 

vice  president,  capt.  >'  Darte' 

second  vice  president,  Capt.  ^  ®|tot- 

third  vice  President,  bergt.Sdm^^l_^_ 
ter;  historian.  May.  •  ^  ^  Collings- 

tesponding  secretary ,  w-  ..  .  j  g 

wo?th;  recording  secretary^  b.  Gr'anti 

or°a!or’  A^aT^J-  B.  Maitland;  chaplain, 
orator,  >iaj.  •  ■RiarkbuTG  was 

kr  T  AraharB.  ^ x5iaLis.uuiii 
H.  J.  T)  Muroby  secre- 

ShTorcS™?”.  o-h  «ra“ng.S,/»..  <or 
‘\i.  ktkv.  ,«G  f.7«‘.r'i«'- 

‘"„ts  “'XVco^s:! 

/  iyouth  Ue  lived  mr  his  tatner  s  . 

'  .^klrncM  and  sUidied^  at^  toe  1 

6-'AcadeiBy»  In  18oo  ..{>  privode  &! 

on^  the  ^<^^eanah  In- 

t"S"l^i;-t^a.vode  Cav^r^^raU^ 
mt  Ligmier,  and  George  H-  Covode  w^_ 
Ehoseu  first  heatenant  When  , 

beLame"^  (Smpany  B,  and 
tieut/cuvodc  soon  became 

l^il^lan  "^tT^rg^renf  too^  pato'^ln  , 

Llellan*  i  ®  p  rinn  11,110  and.  was 

tho  secoad  baitie  o£  Covode’s  ' 

in  the  Maryland  campaign.  Cch  C  d 
command  parlicipaied  '«'^h  Gen. 

in  the  battle  of  Kelly’s  Ford  and  in  the 

battles  of  "^.P?''®^^“‘’.p,f®-,gricksbLg.  VVhen 

fcZ'^^hhd  Chimed  hin,;.il  hobiy  Oh 

fho  field  of  Geli}  sbur^* 

L  one  occas'An,  at  Falls  Church,  he 
ami  a  few  of  his  men  were  surrounded, 

« d..hi».  «.d«  •;r„w'“BTSa. 

Ihe  way  for  his  men  to  rollow;  ” 

a  noted  swordsman  f?obt  he  had 

(brusis  of  a  hand-to-hand  fight  he  ha 
lew  equals  in  the  army.  It  required  great 

personal  courage  \  j®  fbe®uul- 

S  contest  of  tois^ldnd,  but  it  is  the 
yer.sal  testimony  of  born  oi^ee 
foldiers  lliat_he  was  a. man  who  knew 


i  |io  tear.  When  in  battle  It  was  his  habit 
'  to  ride  in  front  of  his  men  and  above  the 
I  loar  of  conflict  and  the  clash  of  arms 
I  Was  heard  his  voice  cheering  his  soldiers 
tin  to  Victory.  In  camp  life  he  was  Jovial 
and  good  natured,  and  would  at  anytime 
Inconvenience  himself  to  favor  any  sol- 
ttier. 

On  December  8,  1863,  he  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant-colonel,  and  on.  May  28, 
1864,  was  made  colonel.  His  death  oc- 
turred  in  .Tune,  1864,  while  in  command 
bf  a  brigade.  This  brigade  commanded 
Ihe  position  of  rear  guard  in  Sheridan's 
raid  across  the  country  between  the  Chick- 
ahominy  and  James  rivers.  The  rear- 
Euard  in  a  retreat  is  well  known  to  be  a 
tnost  important  and  dangerous  position. 
(The  Confederates  learning  of  the  weakness 
of  the  guard  made  a  sudden  attack  near 
Bt.  Mary's  Church,  and  it  wan  in  this 
pattle  that  Col.  Covode  was  killed.  From 
pis  youth  he  had  been  near  sighted  and 
leeing  on  his  right  a  party  of  concealed 
men  he  rode  toward  theth  to  form  them  in 
bis  line.  They  proved  to  be  rebels  and 
Ihe  gallant  colonel  fell  pierced  by  many 
bullets. 

The  brigade  retreated,  bearing  with 
them  their  dying  leader.  Soon  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  he  desired 
his  soldiers  to  leave  him.  The  rebels 
took  his  clothes  and  valuables  and  left 
'him  to  die.  Fortunately  he  fell  into  the 
bands  of  a  colored  family,  who  cared  for 
him.  He  died  next  morning  and  w'as 
buried  in  a  grave  marked  by  the  colored 
friends  who  ministered  to  him  in  his  last 
[hours. 

\  A  few  days  after  his  death  his  father 
.went  in'  search  of  his  body,  but  found 
the  Union  army  so  far  retreated  that  the 
(grave  was  miles  within  the  rebel  lines. 
iFour  of  his  soldiers,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Paul, 
[of  Company  C,  of  Apollo;  Sergt.  Henry 
Green,  of  Leechburg;  Corporal  Sam  King, 
of  Kittanning,  and  Private  A.  Martin,  of 
Icompany  D,  of  Lockport,  volunteerea  to 
cross  the  lines  and  search  for  his  remains. 
Under  cover  of  night  they  passed  around 
the  army  and  so  far  penetrated  the  rebel 
lines  that  they  found  his  grave.  The 
next  night  Gen.  D.  McM.  Gregg  sent  a 


THE  CAREER  OR 
JOSEPH  MARRLE 

A  MAN  OF  STURDY  LIFE  AND  THE 
OPPONENT  OF  GOVERNOR  SHUNK. 


WAS  AN  HONOR  TO  HIS  COUNTY 


Raised  a  Coinpany  for  tlie  War  of  1812  ' 
and  Lived  to  a  Green  Old  Age,  Respected  | 
and  Honored — Was  Twice  Komiiiated  for 
Legislative  Honors  and  Twice  Worked 
Against  Himself. 


■V!'. 


From  a  CorresBondent  ot  The  TfMES. 

New  Florence,  Pa.,  March  20. 

In  the  southw'esteru  part  of  Westmore¬ 
land  county,  in  the  township  of  South  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  near  the  present  town  of  West  New¬ 
ton,  was  born  on  February  15,  1777,  Joseph 
Markle.  The  family  is  of  German  descent, 
and  the  name  was  originally  Merkiiu.  John 
Chrismau  Merklin,  grandfather  of  General 
Joseph  Markie,  was  an  Alsatian  who  came 
to  America  about  1703,  and  settled  first  at 
Salem  Springs,  in  Berks  county,  where  some 
of  his  descendants  yet  reside.  Of  his  nine  : 
children  Gaspard,  father  of  Joseph,  was  the  i 
youngest,  born  in  1732.  General  Joseph  Mar-  ; 
kle  was  the  eldest  child  by  his  second  wife.  | 
Mary  Rodearmel.  Gaspard  Markle  died  in  I 
I.SIO  at  the  age  of  88.  General  Jo.seph  Mar-  | 
kle  lived  to  be  three  years  older.  ■ 

Gaspard  Markle's  house  in  Westmoreland  I 
became  a  veritable  fort,  where  the  scat-  i 
tered  settlers  fled  for  succor  and  safety  when 
harassed  by  Indians.  All  the  Marklcs  were  . 
men  of  daring,  intrepid  and  fearless.  Many 
took  part  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  | 
in  Captain  Joseph  Markle's  troop  in  1812 
were  four  of  his  kinsmen. 

Gaspard  Markle  erected  a  grist  mil!  on 
Sewicklej  creek  in  1772.  Here  was  made 
some  of  the  first  flour  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies.  Uei'e  among  sturdy  pioneers  Jo- 


'.^''^■'■•"'Slarkle  passed  a  stirring  boyhood.  ~*Sr 
,  age  of  13  and  for  several  years  there¬ 
after  he  was  sent  with  others  in  caravans 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  for  salt, 
which  was  transported  over  the  tnountains 
I  in  pack  saddles.  In  1709  he  followed  the  es- 
1  ample  of  Jacob  Yoder,  who  some  years  bt- 
^fore  had  transported  flonr  from  Itobbstown,  | 
unow  West  Newton,  on  the  Youghiogheny,  by 
'  “  ,  gflatboat  to  New  Orleans.  Joseph  Markle 
“made  four  of  these  remarkable  voyages.  On 
the  first  they  left  Robbstowu  in  March  and 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  in  six  weeks.  The 
perils  and  trials  of  this  trip  at  this  time  can 
be  conjectured.  They  returned  to  their 
■  Pennsylvania  homes  by  the  “Wilderness 
route,"  via  Natchez,  Nashville,  Lonisville, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  Pittsburg.  First  an 
Indian  trail  through  the  Chickasaw  Nation  I 
050  miles.  At  Natchez  horses  were  provided.  ■ 
Joseph  Markle  had  in  his  company  eight  i 
Kentuckians.  Streams  were  crossed  on  im- 
provised  r.afts.  Their  most  difficult  crossing  i 
was  at  the  Tennessee  river.  The  water  was 
high,  the  banks  steep  and  the  horses  would 
not  go  in  owing  to  the  canebrakes  along  the 
banks,  but  Joseph  Markle  mounted  a  horse 
and  rushed  him  to  the  river,  the  bank  gave 
way  and  horse  and  rider  were  precipitated 
into  the  sv.-olleu  stream.  Three  horses  then 
followed.  A  half  mile  down  stream  he  safely 
landed  and  fastened  his  horses,  swam  back 
and  got  the  others  across.  They  then  made  , 
a  raft  for  their  luggage.  A  serious  dilemma 
now  ensnared  him.  Five  men  could  not 
swim.  But  Joseph  Markle  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  placed  two  on  the  raft  and 
had  three  hold  on  to  the  stern,  then  two 
who  could  swim  tied  cords  to  the  raft,  took 
the  ends  in  their  mouths,  struck  boldly  out 
and  towed  raft  and  cargo  safely  over. 


Forty-five  years  afterwards  in  the  Guber¬ 
natorial  campaign  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
General  Markle  was  the  Whig  candidate, 
in  that  memorlable  year  184-1,  when  Polk  and 
Dallas  beat  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuysen  and  Francis  Rawn  Shunk,  the  sec¬ 
ond  candidate  of  the  Locofocos  that  year  beat 
Joseph  Markle  for  Governor,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  wont  to  ridicule  this  adventure  by 
picturing  Joseph  Markle  as  a  veritable,  Her¬ 
cules  with  branches  of  wild  grapevine  in 
his  teeth,  towing  over  the  entire  party,  bag¬ 
gage  and  all.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  seen  one 
of  these  caricatures  of  the  so-called  “grape¬ 
vine  bridge”  and  he  never  forgot  it.  Old 
Colonel  Israel  Painter,  a  former  well-known 
Westmoreland  county  citizen,  and  though 
many  years  younger,  a  brother-ln-iaw  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Markle,  was  a  stock  raiser  and  dealer, 
and  in  the  early  years  of  the  rebellion  had  a 
contract  to  furnish  the  government  mules. 
General  M.  C.  Meigs,  then  Quiirtermaster 
General,  had  issued  an  order  that  no  mules 
three  years  old  wmnld  be  received.  Colonel 
Painter  arrived  in  Washington  with  a  large 
shipment  of  choice  Kentucky  3-year-olds  and 
was  confronted  with  the  above  order.  He 
and  Meigs  had  a  stormy  interview  and  Meigs  , 
wound  up  by  saying  that  he  would  not  take  ' 
the  mules  even  if  the  I’resident  himself  . 
would  order  it.  Colonel  Painter  hunted  up  \ 
John  Covode,  then  Congressman  from  the 
Westmoreland  district,  and  got  Mr.  Covode  to 
take  him  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln. 

When  the  colonel  revealed  his  relationship 
Mr.  Lincoln  grasped  his  hand  cordially  and 
began  to  laugh.  “Ah."  said  he,  “I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  I  know  General  Markle.  Is  he 
still  living?  I  remember  the  grapevine 
raft,”  and  then  he  began  to  laugh  more 
heartily  and  slap  his  knees  resounding  | 


/  .hacks  as  he  recftld-  bis  recoll.gBltfll|Ulf  the 
general's  pictaie,  laughing  a^'^eVwJtile 
f\Vhen  he  had  got  through  Coi'on^  Painter  , 
/told  his  story  and  what  General' weigs  had  j 
I  said.  •  '  '  ■  •  I 

"What’s  that?"  queried  the  President,  and  | 
)  he  proceeded  to  write  an  order.  i 

*  “You  had  better  come  along  down,  Mr. 
President,"  said  the  colonel.  In  an  Instant  ' 
the  President  had  his  hat  on  and.  was  on  his  I 
way  to  the  War  Department,  still  laughing  ! 
over  the  grapevine  raft,  and  extolling  Gen-  | 
eral  Markle’s  ready  ingenuity.  General  Meigs 
took  those  mules,  though  with  bad  grace. 


On  the  next  trip  to  New  Orleans  in  1800 
Mr.  Markle  returned  by  sea,  shipping  before 
the  mast  on  board  the  ship  Mars.  Captain 
George,  owned  by  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  She  carried  seventeen  guns  and  had 
letters  of  marque,  but  no  fighting  was  done  i 
on  the  trip.  One  trip  as  a  sailor  was  enough 
for  the  future  captain  and  general. 

In  1800  Gaspard  Markle  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  his  son  Joseph  succeeded  him. 
When  the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out 
Joseph  Markle  was  among  the  first  to  raise 
a  company  or  rather  a  troop.  After  various 
delays  common  in  those  days  of  insufficient 
mail  service  and  no  telegraph  lines  their 
services  were  at  length  accepted.  Upon  their 
arrival  In  Pittsburg  no  provisions  were  on 
hand  for  their  long  journey  to  join  General 
William  Henry  Harrison  on  the  northwest 
frontier.  Captain  Markle  undertook  to  raise 
sufficient  funds  on  his  own  credit  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  Bank  of  Pittsburg  lent 
him  81,250  on  the  indorsement  of  three 
;  friends  at  six  months.  He  had  previously 
loffered  Alexander  Johnston,  the  cashier,  to 
'mortgage  his  large  farm.  Captain  Wheaton, 
United  States  army,  then  Assistant  Quarter-  ^ 
master  General,  raised  $1,000  more.  Of  this 
Markle  took  $800.  Captain  Markle's  troop 
participated  in  the  battles  of  the  Missis- 
sinewa  towns  on  the  Wabash  and  at  the  i 
I  siege  of  irort  Meigs.  Dp5n  the  expiration  of  | 
their  one  year’s  term  of  service  they  were 
:  thanked  by  General  Harrison  and  returned  ' 
home.  * 

.  Shortly  after,  this  Captain  Markle’s  ■wife  | 

‘  died.  Her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Pain-  | 
ter  and  the  captain  was  married  to  her  on 
January  18,  1805.  They  had  four  children, 

,  of  whom  General  Cyrus  P.  Markle,  the 
youngest,  was  the  best  known.  Joseph  5Iar- 
kle  was  married  the  second  time  to  Elizabeth 
Lloyd,  of  Westmoreland  county,  in  1820. 
Of  this  union  twelve  children  were  born,  one 
of  whom,  George  Washington  Markle,  still 
resides  at  the  old  home,  in  South  Huntingdon 
I  township,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  West 
Newton.  The  titles  of  general,  .which  Joseph 
and  his  son  bore,  came  from  tire  Pennsylva- j 
nia  militia.  In  1829  Joseph  Markle  tr.ans- 1 
'  ferred  his  business  to  two  of  his  sons  .and  re- 
'■■i .  tired  to  his  farm. 

v'Xf ;  Upon  his  return  from  the  war  he  was  asked  | 
.\J;;  to  be  a  candidate  for  Sheriff,  but  refused.  ' 
fci  In  1820  he  was  nominated  for  the  General 
;l|i!  Assembly  by  friends  of  Governor  Heister. 
.1ii  He  appeared  at  the  polls  in  his  home  dis- 
'I  trict  and  worked  against  himself  and  was 
I  beaten  by  190  votes.  This  sort  of  politics  is 
not  in  vogue  nowadays.  Still  the  people 
I  wanted  Markle  and  In  1838  nominated  him 
;  for  Congress  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
'■  Governor  Ritner,  but  the  doughty  general 
i  again  protested  and  made  a  canvass  against 
I  himself  and  succeeded^^in  electing  his  oppo-  i 
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With  great  reluctance  General  Markle  con-  I 
seated  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  j 
for  Governor  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  1844. 
ine  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  was  I 
H.arry  A.  JIuhlenberg.  of  Reading.  While  I 
-Uiuister  to  Austria  during  Van  Buren’s  ad-  I 
mini.stration  Muhienberg  had  written  letters  I 
to  the  Reading  Eagle  reflecting  upon  the  ! 
German  home  life,  and  .Alarkle's  chances  for  ' 
election  were  considered  rosy  on  account  of 
Muhlenberg's  unpopularity.  Markle  was  of 
CTcrman  descent,  and  talked  and  wrote  it 
fluently,  and  he  and  the  MRiig  orators  and 
journals  poured  hot  shot  into  Muhlenberg 
continuously  for  his  ill-advised  writings.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Muhlenberg  diecl  a  few  weeks 
after  the  nomination  and  the  convention  upon 
reassembling  named  Shunk.  who  had  been 
second  in  first  contest.  The  vote  in  fu'l 
was— Shunk,  160,332;  Markle,  156,040. 

Francis  J.  LeMoyne,  Abolitionist,  the  origi¬ 
nal  Washington,  Pa.,  incineratiouist,  re¬ 
ceived  2,566  votes. 


The  portrait  of  General  Markle  from  which 
the  picture  herein  is  taken  is  in  possession  of 
his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Abram  Overholt 
Tintsm.an,  of  Turtle  Creek,  Allegheny  coun- 
ty.  and  is  a  campaign  picture  taken  from  a  I 
life-ize  oil  painting.  A  spread-eagle  sur-  I 
mounts  the  likeness;  crossed  guns  and  ' 
swords  hung  with  other  accoutrements  of  I 
,  war,  artistically  adorn  the  sides;  below  is 
the  picture  of  the  oid  Markle  homestead.  Un-  i 
c.ernoath  is  the  W^iig  motto;  “Protection  to 
manufacturers  and  agriculturists  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  indispeusablo  for  the  honor  and  good 
will  of  all  classes-industry  must  be  pro¬ 
tected." 

The  signature  of  General  Markle  appears 
under  the  likeness,  and  the  statement  that 
he  IS  the  “Democratic  Whig  Candidate  for 
Coveruor. 


After  this  canvass  General  Markle  retired 
from  active  politics.  He  was  a  very  kind 
man.  A  physician  in  his  neighborhod  once 
stated  that  he  never  visited  a  family  sick 
and  in  need,  that  he  did  not  find  that  the 
old  general  had  been  there  ahead  of  him 
with  all  necessaries.  He  was  a  strong  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  a  constant  attendant  at  church 

excited  upon  the 
-n  rebellion,  and  wanted  to 

,o  to  the  war,  and  actually  in  1864,  when  it 
was  said  that  the  enemy  had  occupied  Mor¬ 
gantown,  AA  est  Virginia,  appeared  in  W’est 
Newton  in  his  old  uniform,  with  his  sword 
buckled  on  and  went  to  Uniontown,  where 
he  found  the  report  a  canard.  At  this  time 
he  was  Si  years  old.  Ho  was  a  great  ad 
nniei  of  Lincoln  and  a  friend  of  John  \Y 

hrwe-i.'' “  Republican  meeting 
in  WeM  Newton,  in  1866,  when  nearly  00 

w^ell^  tnown  the  Gearvs 

well.  Richard  Geary,  father  of  the  Gov- 
ernor,  had  been  a  school  teacher  in  Mt 
I  leasant,  and  Sarah  Lippincott,  wife  of 
General  Cyrus  Markle,  had  been  one  of  bis 
Cleary  and  suite  were  en- 
general  on  this  trip 
General  Geary  picked  up  the  “old  warrior’s” 
hat  saying.  “General,  if  this  fits  me  1  wflll 
trade  bats  with  you,"  which  he  did  the  o^d 
man  uot  objecting  ’ 

^^o  had%:ne%efor/^" 

talen  ®'»ogIstic  stanza  is 

uary  L  181™;''^" 
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thought.  Cood  for  much 
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jA  Complete  mstoij  as  Compiled  hy 
James  B.  0.  Cowan. 


SOME  INTEEESTING  FACTS 


Relative  t„  Their  Peunding,  Growth  and 
.Ogress-Names  of  Principals  Em¬ 
ployed  and  Where  they  Re- 
slde-School  Property. 
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For  tbe  issuing  of  his  proclamation 
and  the  calling  of  the  militia  together  in 
pursuance  of  it,  St.  Clair  had  Connolly 
arrested  on  a  warrant,  brought  before 
him  at  Ligonier,  and  committed  to  jail 
at  Hannastown.  Giving  bail  to  answer 
for  his  appearance  in  court,  he  was  re¬ 
leased  from  custod}-.  On  being  releas¬ 
ed  he  went  into  Augusta  county,  Va., 
where  at  Staunton,  the  countyseat,  he 
was  created  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It 
was  alleged  that  Fort  Pitt  was  in  that 
bounty,  in  the  District  of  West  Augusta. 
(This  was  to  give  a  show  of  legality  to 
his  proceedings,  and  to  cover  them  with 
the  ofiScial  sanction  of  the  authority  for 
whom  he  was  acting.  When  he  return¬ 
ed  in  March  it  was  with  both  civil  and 
military  authority,  and  his  acts  from 
thenceforth  were  of  the  most  tyrannical 
and  abusive  kind. 

When  the  court  early  in  April,  assem¬ 
bled  at  Hanna’s,  Connolly,  with  a  force 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  armed  and 
with  colors,  appeared  before  the  place. 
He  placed  armed  meu  before  the  door  of  | 
ti:'-  court-house,  and  refused  admittance  i 
'to  the  provincial  magistates  without  his  I 
consent.  Connolly  had  had  a  sheriff  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  region.  In  the  meeting 
between  himself  and  the  justices  he  said 
that  in  coming  he  had  fulfilled  his  pro 
mise  to  the  sheriff,  but  denied  the  auth¬ 
ority  of  the  court,  and  that  the  magis¬ 
trates  had  no  authority  to  hold  a  court. 
He  agreed,  however,  so  far  as  to  let  the 
officers  act  as  a  court  in  matters  which 
might  be  submitted  to  them  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  only  till  he  should  receive  in¬ 
structions  to  the  contrary.  The  magis 
trates  were  outspoken  and  firm.  They 
averr^ed  that  their  authority  rested  bn  the 
legislative  authority  of  Pennsylvania; 
that  it  had  been  regularly  exercised: 
that  they  would  continue  to  exercise  it 
and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve 
public  tranquillity.  They  urged  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  proprietary  government 
would  use  every  exertion  to  have  the 
boundary  line  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
and  that  at  least  by  fixing  upon  a  tem¬ 
porary  boundary  the  difference  could 
be  accommodated  till  one  should  be  as- 
tcertained. 

At  this  time,  1774,  broke  out  the  war 
in  which  the  Indians  made  special  head 
jagainst  the  Virginians  on  the  border  of 
what  we  now  call  southwestern  Pennsyl 
vania  and  northwestern  West  Virginia. 
The  effect  of  this  uprising,  added  to  the 
jcondition  of  the  people  under  the  tyran- 
jnizing  of  Connolly,  created  a  panic 
which  led  almost  to  the  depopulation  of 
pur  frontiers.  During  this  time  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  Aeneas  Mackay,  Devereux 
Smith  and  other  staunch  friends  of  the 
Penns,  by  their  personal  influence  alone  ; 
succeeded  in  quieting  the  Indians  on  the 
northern  frontier  and  west  of  the 
Allegheny,  and  in  allaying  the  fears  of 
the  people. 

St.  Clair  writing  to  Gov.  Penn  from 
I  Ligonier,  May  29th,  1774,  says: 

“The  panic  that  has  struck  this 


Country,  threatening  an  entire  Depopu¬ 
lation  thereof,  induced  me  a  few  days 
ago  to  make  an  Excusion  to  Pittsburg  to 
'  see  if  it  could  be  removed  and  the  Deser¬ 
tion  prevented. 

I  “The  only  probable  Kemedy  that  off- 
I  ered  was  to  afford  the  People  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  some  Protection,  accordingly 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Mackay,  Mr.  Butler, 
and  some  other  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Pittsburg,  with  Collonel  Crogan  and 

myself,  entered  into  an  Association  for 
the  immediate  raising  an  hundred  Men, 
to  be  employed  as  a  ranging  Company  to 
cover  the  Inhabitants  in  case  of  Danger, 
to  which  Association  several  Magistra¬ 
tes  and  other  Inhabitants  have  acceded, 
and  in  a  very  few  days  they  will  be  ou 
foot. 

“We  have  undertaken  to  maintain 
for  one  month  at  the  rate  of  one  Shill¬ 
ing  six-pence  a  Man  per  Diem;  this  we 
will  chearfully  discharge;  at  the  same 
time.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  your 
Honour  will  approve  the  Measure,  and 
that  the  Government  will  not  only  re¬ 
lieve  private  Persons  from  the  Burthen, 
but  take  effectual  Measures  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  this  Frontier,  and  this  I  am  desir- 
j  ed  by  the  People  in  general  to  request  o^ 
your  Honor.’ 

I  TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


I  CKJiT  uuun  ivrontgomery  writes  to  GoV7“ 
:  Penn  from  Carlisle,  June  3,  1774: 
j  “I  am  just  Returned  from  the  Back 
I  Country.  I  was  up  at  the  place  wheie 
I  Courts  are  held  in  Westmoreland  County 
I  found  the  people  there  in  great  con¬ 
fusion  and  Distress,  many  families  re 
turning  to  this  side  the  mountains, 
others  are  about  Building  of  forts  in 
order  to  make  a  Stand;  But  They  are  in 
Great  want  of  Ammunition  and  Arms, 
and  Cannot  get  Sufficient  Supply  in 
I  those  parts.  I  wish  some  method  wou’d 
be  Taken  to  Send  a  Supply  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  unless  they  are  Speedily 
furnished  with  arms  &  ammunition  will 
be  obliged  to  Desert  the  Country. 
There  is  a  fine  Apperance  of  Crops  over 
I  the  mountains,  and  Could  the  people  be 
j  protected  in  Saveing  them,  it  would  be 
I  of  Considerable  Advantage  in  Case  we 
!  should  be  involved  in  an  Indian  Warr 
and  Obliged  to  raise  Troops,,  to  be  able 
to  Support  them  with  provisions  in  that 
Country.  Capt’n  Sinclair  has  wrote  to 
your  Honour  a  full  State  of  Affairs  in 
the  Back  Country,  whose  letter  I  sent 
by  Express  from  this  place.” 

The  next  year  1775,  was  one  full  of,' 
excitement;  and  although  civil  affair^'* 
were  unsettled  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  there  was  a  lull  toward  spring 
time  of  a  short  duration.  Public  affairs 
of  much  greater  moment  were  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  people.  The 
Hew  England  colonies  were  in  open  re¬ 
volt  against  the  mother  country.  For  a 
time,  civil  and  local  disputes  and  antip¬ 
athies  were  allowed  to  rest,  and  com¬ 
mon  danger  and  a  common  patriotism 
led  to  a  unity  of  the  factions. 


■  't5n  t&e  16th  of  May,  1775,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Westmoreland  county  met  at 
Hannastown  in  convention  and  then  and 
there  produced  those  remarka  ble  Resolu- 
tio  ns  v^hich  as  long  as  our  annals  are 
preserved  will  keep  the  memory  of  this' 
place  ever  fresh  in  the  notice  of 
men.  ' 

The  Minute  and  Resolutions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

“Meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  West¬ 
moreland  county,  Pa. 

“At  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  County  of  Westmoreland, 
held  at  Hanna’s  town  the  16th  day 
of  May,  1775,  for  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  very  alarming  situation  of  the 
country,  occasioned  by  the  dispute  with 
Great  Britain: 

“Resolved  unanimously.  That  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  several 
late  acts,  have  declared  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  the  rninistry,  by  endeavoring 
to  enforce  those  acts,  have  attempted  to 
reduce  said  inhabitants  to  a  more' 
wretched  state  of  slavery  than  ever ! 
before  existed  in  any  state  or  country. 
Hot  content  with  violating  their  consti¬ 
tutional  and  chartered  privileges,  they 
would  stripjthem  of  the  rights  of  human¬ 
ity,  exposing  their  lives  to  the  wanton 
and  unpunishable  sport  of  licentious 
soldiery,  and  depriving  them  of  the  very 
means  of  subsistence. 

“Resolved  unanimously.  That  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  the  same  system 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  will  (should 
it  meet  with  success  in  Massachuetts 
Bay)  be  extended  to  other  parts  of 
America:  It  is  therefore  become  the  in¬ 
dispensable  duty  of  every  American,  of 
every  man  who  has  any  public  virtue  or 
love  for  his  country,  or  any  bowels  for  i 
posterity,  by  every  means  which  God 
has  put  in  his  power,  to  resist  and  op¬ 
pose  the  execution  of  it;  that  for  us  we 
will  be  ready  to  oppose  it  with  our  lives 
and  fortunes.  And  the  better  to  enable 
ns  to  accomplish  it,  we  will  immediately 
form  ourselves  into  a  military  body,  to 
consist  of  companies  to  be  made  up  out 
of  the  several  townships  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  association,  which  is  declared  to 
be  the  Association  of  Westmoreland 
County: 

“Possessed  with  the  most  unshaken 
loyalty  and  fidelity  to  His  Magesty,  King 
George  the  Third,  whom  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  be  our  lawful  and  rightful 
King,  and  who  we  wish  may  be  the  be¬ 
loved  sovereign  of  a  free  and  happy  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  whole  British  Empire, 
we  declare  to  the  world,  that  we  do  not 
mean  by  this  Assosiation  to  deviate  from 
•‘■.hat;, loyalty  which  we  hold  it  our  boun- 
duty  to  observe;  but,  animated  with 
ve  of  liberty,  it  is  no  less  our  duty 
'intain  and  defend  our  rights 
,  with  sorrow,  we  have  seen  of 
utonly  violated  in  many  instan- 
wicked  Ministry  and  a  corrup- 
arnent)  and  transmit  them  tc 
’  for  which  we  do  agree  a*^ 


asssociale  "together 


“let.  To  arm  and  form  "ffuf selves  in  t^ 
a  regiment  or  regiments,  and  choose 
officers  to  command  us  in  such  propor¬ 
tions  as  shall  be  thought  necessary. 

“2d.  We  will,  with  alacrity,  endea¬ 
vor  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  thei 
manual  exercise,  and  such  evolutions  as 
maj-  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  act  icl 
a  body  in  concert;  and  to  that  end  wd 
will  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as 
shall  be  appointed  either  for  the  com¬ 
panies  or  the  regiment,  by  the 
officers  commanding  each  when 
chosen. 

“3d.  That  should  our  country  be  in¬ 
vaded  by  a  foreign  enemy,  or  should 
troops  be  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  en¬ 
force  the  late  arbitrary  acts  of  its  Par¬ 
liament,  we  will  cheerfully  submit  to 
military  discipline,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power  resist  and  oppose  them,  or 
either  of  them,  and  will  coincide  with 
any  plan  that  may  be  formed  for  the 
defence  of  America  in  general,  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  particular. 

“4th.  That  we  do  not  wish  or  desire 
an  innovation,  but  only  that  things  may 
be  restored  to  and  go  on  in  the  same 
way  as  before  the  era  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
when  Boston  grew  great,  and  America 
was  happy.  As  a  proof  of  this  disposi¬ 
tion,  we  will  quietly  submit  to  the  laws 
by  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to| 
toe  governed  before  that  period,  and  will ! 
in  our  several  or  associate  capacities,  be 
ready  when  called  on  to  assist  the  civil 
magistrate  to  carry  the  same  in  execu- : 
tion. 

“5th.  That  when  the  British  Parlia- 
menc  shall  have  repealed  their  late  ob¬ 
noxious  statutes,  and  shall  recede  from 
their  claim  to  tax  us,  and  make  laws , 
for  us  m  every  instance;  or  some  gen  j 
eral  plan  of  union  or  reconciliation  has 
been’  formed  and  accepted  by  America,! 
this  our  Association  shall  be  dissolved;, 
but  till  then  it  shall  remain  in  full  force; 
and  to  the  observation  of  it,  we  bind 
ourselves  by  everything  dear  and  sacred 
amongst  men. 

“No  licensed  murder!  no  famine  in¬ 
troduced  by  law! 

“Resolved,  That  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-fourth  instant,  the  township 
meet  to  accede  to  the  said  Association, 
and  choose  their  officers.  ” 

Arthur  St.  Clair  in  a  letter  to  Joseph 
Shippen,  Jr.,  from  Ligonier,  May  18th, 
1775,  says:  “Yesterday,  we  had  a  coun¬ 
ty  meeting  and  have  come  to  resolutions 
to  arm  and  discipline,  and  have  formed 
an  Association,  which  I  suppose  you 
will  soon  see  in  the  papers.  God  grant 
an  end  may  be  speedily  put  to  any  nec- 
essity  to  such  proceedings.  I  doubt 
their  utility,,  and  am  almost  as  much 
afraid  of  success  in  this  contest  as  of  be¬ 
ing  vanquished.  ” 

To  Gov.  Penn,  May  25th,  he  saj's: 
“We  have  nothing  but  musters  and 
committees  all  over  the  country,  and 
everything  seems  to  be  running  inti  the 


If  some  coneilT^ting 
by  the  Congress, 


"dest  confusion. 

plan  i.s  not  adopted  . . .  . „ _ , 

America  has  seen  her  golden  days,  they 
may  return,  but  will  be  preceded  by 
scenes  of  horror.  An  association  is 
formed  in  this  county  for  defense  of 
American  Liberty.  I  got  a  clause  ad- 
ded,  by  which  they  bind  themselves  to 
assist  the  civil  magistrates  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws  the3'^  have  been  ac 
customed  to  be  governed  by.  ” 

This  clause  was  the  fourth  one.  This 
was  the  first  step  taken  by  St.  Clair  as  a 
Revolutionary  patriot.  It  shows  a  con¬ 
servative  spirit,  and  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  do  anything  that  might  tend 
toy^narchy  or  violation  of  just 


i’er}'  dllT.  It  stifod  wliere  the  old  Borough  or 
lomraon'.s  School  house  stood,  or  still 
itands,  the  hrick  tenant  house  in  the  f)!d  St 
Jlair  Cemetery.  The  first  that  we  know  of 
t,  is  in  the  deed  of  William  .Jack  to  the 
iturgers  and  Inhabitants  of  tue  Borough  of 
Ireensburg,  dated  the  18th  of  April,  18o:i.  in 
vhich  he  says: 

'  “And  upon  which  a  log  school  house  w.is 
•j^‘;rected,  by  and  at  the  expense  of  certain 
.,f,i  nhabilants  of  the  said  Borough  and  its 
,  iricinity.”  Of  the  early  teachers  I  have  been 
able  to  find  but  little.  The  first  that  I  can 
ind  is  Robert  Williams,  or  as  he  was  called 
by  the  boys,  “Tiptoe  Bobbie.”  Who  he  was  I 
do  not  know.  Next  comes  Robert  Morriso:i. 
then  Robert  Montgomery.  Next  comes  .lohn 
Armstrong,  who  taught  in  the  old  schc'  d 
mouse  in  about  183,3.  Understand  that  before 
Mr,  Armstrong  read  law,  s.-hooi  teaching 
was  his  profession.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1835.  Samuel  L.  Carpenter  and  Daniel 
C.  Morris  came  next,  and  were  I  think  the 
last  to  teach  in  the  Old  Log  School  House. 
Kdward  Geary  taught  school  in  1833  and  34, 
In  the  one  story  frame  building  on  West 
Pittsburg  Street  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
:he  late  jobn  Kuhns.  Rdward  Stokes  taught 
school  in  several  places  in  town  from  1838  to 
13.  Peter  R.  Pearsall  came  about  183r  and 
.aught  in  the  Academy,  Borough  School 
-louse  and  other  ydaces  until  he  removed  to 
Jrovvnsville,  Fayette  County  in  1830., 

.Tames  Goddard  taught  a  night  school  in 
826  A  Mr.  Corbin  taught  in  the  Borough 
school  House,  and  had  an  examination  in 
:he  Court  House  on  the  Ifith  of  Pel)  1832. 
James  Skyles  came  about  1830  and  taught  for 
many  years,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  of  the  old  teachers.  He  taught 
several  years  in  the  public  schools.  Chris¬ 
tian  VValthour  taught  in  the  Borough  School 
House  in  1835.  James  Galbraith  taught  a 
select  school  in  the  Academy  in  1840.  Mr.  C. 
A  Gilbert  taught  a  select  about  18.54  or  1855 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Second  Streets, 
Where  Ackerman's  Music  .Store  now  is.  In 
1856  and  1857  Rev.  W.  H.  Ulery  taught  iu.  the 
basement  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  with 
Samuel  Aughey  and  Christian  Ulery  as 
assistants.  William  Grah:im  taught  above 
the  Old  Republican  Printing  Office  in  about 

■  1860.  .Tohn  P.  Springer  and  Charles  Crone 
myer  taught  German  School  sometime  dur- 

■  ing  toe  ilrties.  Mrs  Mary  Poster  came  to 
" Green ^bur  about  1824  and  shortly  after 

commenced  teaching.  She  taught  continu¬ 
ously  from  that  time  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  town  .until  a  few 
years  before  her  death,  which  occurred 
July  27,  188,2. 

Next  comes  Miss  Boggs.  Miss  Gillett.  Miss 
Stewart,  Miss  Lydia  Biddle,  Miss  Margaret 
Craig.  Of  these  ladies  I  know  very  little. 

Miss  Mary  Isett  taueht  in  the  basement  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church  about  1860. 
Miss  Maggie  Kilgore  now  Mrs.  W.  C.  Lowr}' 
also  taught  a  private  school  during  the 
fifties.  Miss  Eliza  Mitchell,  Miss  Emily 
Drum  and  Miss  Isabelle  J.  Williams  all 
taught  select  schools  in  town.  Miss  Isabelle 
J.  Williams,  or  as  she  was  called  by  every 
person  in  the  town,  both  old  and  young, 
3  "Aunt  Belle”  taught  for  many  years  in  her 
Mown  house  before  she  took  charge  of  room 
'  J  No.  1  in  1803  in  schoolhouse  No.  1.  where  she 
taught  from  1863  till  1880,  or  17  years.  She 
,  jf,.  took  the  youngsters  at  the  start  and  I  think 
'  am  safe  in  saving,  that  no  person  ever 
’  ■  t.!  taught  school  in'Greensburgh  whose  mem- 
■ory  is  more  cherished  and  more  kindly 
remembered  than  that  of  “Aunt  Belle 
Williams.”  Miss  Sarah  Garner,  now  the 
i  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Townsend,  came  here 
jin  18.56  and  taught  12  years.  Miss  Nannie 
, I  McGinnis  now  Mrs.  James  M.  Gohen  a  miss- 
'  ionary  to  Kolhaper,  India,  and  Miss  Harriet 
MeParran,  they  were  also  teachers  This 
'finishes.  I  believe  the  irregular  teachers. 

In  1814  a  military  /ademy  wa.s  established 
jin  the  town  by  C.  D..  •^/>s,  and  if  it  had  been 
'patronized  as  it  shod..-'*  have  been,  to-day  it 
Jwould  outshine  West  Point.  In  1819  ihe 
jMuhlenberg  Collegiate  Institute  was  estab- 
llished  by  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Pittsburg, 

I  with  Rev.  R.  W.  Ruthrauff,'  Principal,  and 
2V.  A.  H.  Waters  and  W.  H.  Ulery,  as 


assistants,  It  ofilV  lasted  two  years.  Tdere 
was  a  female  department  connected  with  it 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Mary  J.  Haft  and 
Miss  McGuire.  The  Greensburgh  Institute 
was  established  in  1851  by  thh’  Kev.  W.  D. 
Moore.  Principal,  assisted  by  Thomas  Reed,  i 
Mr.  Miller  and  Mrs.  M.  Spencer.  In  1853  the 
Kev.  R.  .1.  White  a  Methodise  minister  took  ' 
charge  with  Miss  (j'Plyng.  Miss  Margaret  i 
Connelly  and  Miss  Murphy,  as  assistants  it 
only  lasted  about  a  year.  In  September 
1838  Mr.  Somerville  delivered  an  address  in 
the  court  house  on  the  subject  of  Female 
Education,  and  in  1833  Prof,  .lohn  McNevin 
established  a  female  seminary. he  also  taught 
a  night  school  for  young  men.  A  femTale 
seminary  was  established  in  1838,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Harrison  principal.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1811  by  Prof.  John  McNevin.  and  he  in  1812 
by  Miss  S.  A.  Burton,  who  taught  till  1843. 

The  Greensburg  seminary  was  founded  in 
1871  by  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  church, 
with  the  Rev.  Lucien  Cort  principal.  It  ran 
ahing  until  1888.  when  the  "Educational  So¬ 
ciety  of  Westmoreland  county”  took  charge 
of  it.'and  under  its  present  management.and 
principal,  Prof.  William  .vl.  Swingle.  It  has 
become  a  very  prosperous  and  useful  insti¬ 
tution. 

About  1860  the  Catholics  built  a  small 
school-house  just  south  of  the  church,  and 
ten  or  twelve  }'ears  ago  it  was  torn  down 
and  a  two  story  brick  erected  in  its  p;ace. 

It  stood  about  where  Mr.  Wentling's  house  i 
now  stands.  In  1892  the  present  school- 
house  was  built,  containing  four  rooms.  The 
schools  are  taught  h)'  four  sisters  of 
charity.  They  have  200  pupils. 

I  now  come  to  part  second,  the 
Greensburg  Academy. 

The  Greensburg  academy  was  established 
under  an  act  of  assembly  passed  the  7ch  of 
March,  1810.  An  appropriation  of  $2  000  was 
granted:  $1,000  for  building  purposes;  the 
income  of  trie  $1,000  for  the  education  of  poor 
children.  The  first  trastees  were  Hon.  John 
Young.Rev.  Wm.  Speer, Jonn  Morrison,  .lohn 
M.  Snowden,  Thomas  McGuire,  James  Post- 
helwait,  David  Marchand  and  Thos.  Hodge. 
The  board  purchased  almost  two  acres  of 
ground  from  William  Best  in  1811  for  the 
sum  of  $150  and  the  erection  of  a  building 
commenced.  A  Mr.  Miller  was  the  lirst 
teacher.  As  all  records  of  the  old  Academy 
are  either  burned  or  lost  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  anything  like  a  correct  history  of  the 
Academy.  The  balance  of  the  money  needed 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  raised 
by  subscription.  The  next  teacher  that  I  j 
lind  is  Joseph  McCanel  in  1815.  Then  Jona¬ 
than  Findlay.  In  1824  a  Mr.  Ducas. 

In  1825  comes  Prof.  Thomas  Wills,  with  his 
garret  hung  full  of  codtlsh.  He  taught  in 
the  academy  for  10  3mars  and  was  an  expert 
scholar  and  a  good  teacher.  After  Prof, 
Wills  comes  Prof.  James  Jones  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  assisted  by  Peter  C.  Shannon.  In  1838 
Thomas  S.  Farensworth,  a  graduate  of  U nion 
college.  New  York,  toox  charge  of  it  for  two 
years. 

The  rates  of  tuition  were  cheap  in  those 
days.  The  terms  for  the  year  were:  Latin 
and  Greek,  $12.50;  English,  $10.00. 

In  1840  tne  Rev.  Ames  and  John  Lloyd  took 
charge.  I  do  not  know  what  become  of  Rev. 
Ames.  Mr.  Lioyd  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister  and  went  to  China  as  a  missionary, 
where  he  died  at  Amoy,  in  1848.  In  1841  the  i 
Rev.  Wm.  Woodend  came  and  taught  three 
vears.  He  afterwards  was  pastor  of  the 
Saltshurg,  Indiana  county,  Presbyterian 
church  for  33  j'ears.  His  successor  was 
Thomas  J.  Keenan  of  Youngstown,  in  1844, 
wlio  taught  for  one  year.  Mr.  Keenan  is  the 
only  person  now  living  that  taught  iu  the  old 
academy.  He  is  here  today  and  can  speak 
tor  himself. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Sherwell,  an  Episcopa¬ 
lian  minister.camein  I845and  stayed  one  year 
when  he  went  to  Kittanning,  Armstrong 
county.  He  was  succeeded,  1846,  by  Prof. 
John  Campbell,  or  “Old  Fishhawk,”  as  the 
boys  called  him.  Taught  one  year,  read  law, 
got  married  and  settled  in  Donegal  township 
where  he  died  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Sher¬ 
well  returned  in  1847  and  taught  two  years. 
He  also  read  law,  went  back  to  Kit^nning 


ana  irom  tuere  lo  jNew  i”ork.  :■  i  ” 

In  the  .spring  of  18.50  the  Rev.  Wiiffiaam' D.' 
Moore  took  charge  and  had  a  very  (food 
school  When,  on  the  2nd  of  July,while?re- 
paring  for  an  exhibition,  one  of  the  papils 
uul  not  have  a  speech  and  was  reproved  bv 
the  teacher  for  his  neglect.  When  schoo'l 
was  dismissed,  on  going  down  stairs  he  re¬ 
marked  to  one  of  his  companions  “that  he 
did  not  think  any  person  would  make  any 
speeches  in  this  building  again."  That  night 
about  ten  o'clock  the  building  was  discover¬ 
ed  to  be  on  hre  and  was  burned  to  the 
ground. 

In  1854  the  trustees  started  an  academy  in 
the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  i 
Kice  as  principal,  with  Miss 
Killikeily  and  Miss  Maria  E:  Baughman,  as- 
.sistants.  It  was  not  successful  and  was  let 
die  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

In  1861  the  legislature  passed  a  law  allow¬ 
ing  the  trustees  of  the  academy  to  sell  and 
transfer  all  the  property  and  funds  belong-  . 
ing  to  them  to  the  school  directors  of  the  . 
loorough  of  Greensburg,  which  was  done  by 
klced  dated  May  20,  1862.  ^ 

_ln  1864  the  academy  was  again  revived  amd 
Rev.  Worley,  a  l.utheran  minister  rroln 
Ohio,  was  put  in  charge.  It  onl}'  lasted  for  a 
year  or  so,  since  then  it  has  been  let  die  a 
natural  death. 

The  I’ublie,  Scliools. 


\  The  public  schools  as  we  know  them  today 
in  Greensburg,  were  started  in  1837,  just  60 
years  ago.  The  lirst  directors  were  John 
Kuhns,  Daniel  Kiehl,  John  H.  Isett,  Peter 
Rummell,  John  Y.  Barclay  and  Joseph  H. 
Kuhns. 

OnPeh.  4,  1837,  Prof.  James  Jones  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  teach  in  the  academy  for  six 
months  for  $115.  Peter  R.  Pearsall  to  teach 
in  the  borough  school  house  for  six  months 
for  $180,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  in  her  own 
house  for  $95.  $30  was  appropriated  for  fuel. I 

At  ajiublic  meeting  held  in  the  court  house 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Richard 
Coulter  was  made  president  and  Joseph  H. 
Kuhns,  secjretary.  The  following  motion! 
was  passd,  "That  twice  the  amount  of  the' 
county  tax  be  levied  on  the  district  for  the 
3marl837." 

The  following  rules  were  adopted  by  the, 
board:  Children  above  the  age  of  four  were 
admitted;  children  absenting  themselyes 
f3p:  two  days  in  .succession  shall  forfeit  their 
places  in  the  school  until  they  receive  a  note 
of  admission  from  the  hoard  of  directors. 

,  In  1837  the  state  appropriated  $'200,00l)  for 
school  purposes,.  This  district  received  as 
it  sh:ire  $218. 

In  August,  1837,  Mr.  Jones  was  again  em¬ 
ployed  to  teach  in  the  academy  for  $180.  and 
Mr.  Pearsall  in  the  borough  for  $'200,  and 
Mrs.  Foster  at  her  residence  for  $120  for  six 
months. 

In  1838  an  election  was  held  empowering 
the  board  to  lay  a  tax  sutBcient  to  raise  $560. 
The  tax  duplic  ite  this  year  amounted  to 
$891.87.  Mr.  A.  Lathrop'was  employed  to 
teach  in  the  academy  and  Mr.  Pearsall  and 
Mrs.  Foster  were  also  employed. 

I  On  August  7,  18.38,  Ihe  followin.g  resolution 
[  was  passed:  Resolved.  That  no  colored  chil¬ 
dren  be  admitted  into  the  schools.  In  De¬ 
cember  another  school  was  started  with  Mr. 
Ronayne  as  teacher.  Jan.  1,  1839.  Mr.  Ko- 
nayue  took  charge  of  the  scaool  iu  the  com¬ 
mon,  or  borough  school  house.  '  On  Nov.  5 
he  resigned  and  Mr.  Galbraith  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  his  place. 

On  March  26,  1810,  at  a  public  meeting  ot 
qualiiied  voters  of  the  district,  it  was  decid¬ 
ed  to  continue  the  common  school  s3’stem. 
May  20,  Wm.  Edgar  was  employed.  On  Sept. 

7  John  F  McCullough  was  examined  and 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  commons.  He 
also  taught  in  184) .  Mr.  McCullough  was  the 
colleague  of  the  Hon.  Harrison  P.  Laird  in 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1849. 

On  March  4,  1811,  a  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Shackelford 
can  be  dispensed  with  .and  the  scholars 
accommodated  in  other  rooms.  Here  the 
u  minutes  and  the  schools  stopped  for  some 
I  cause,  for  two  years,  from  June,  1841,  to 
I  July.  1813.  The  next  record  we  have  is  this; 
Ili'IoiKlav,  May  1,  1843,  There  having  been  no 


OoSl'ii  ,)t  scnolif  direct  ’rs  in  existenc'e'tor 
tile  two  years  ending  today,  and  notice 
riavuig  been  given  according-io  law,  an  elec¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  court  house,  in  and  for 
the  borough  of  Ureensburg,  which  resulted 
as  follows:  l-'red  Y.  Cop  and  Simon  Cort, 
three  years;  William  Uamsey  and  Edgar 
j  Cowan,  tor  two  years;  Dr.  John  Morrison 
and  .iacol)  S.  Stecfc,  for  one  year.  The  fol- 
•  lowing  resolution  was  jiassed;  Resolved, 

;  that  a  itoll  tax  of  twenty-live  cents  be  laid  on 
each  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  district, 
amount  ot  poll  tax  being  m-lJ  75  Number  of 
children  of  school  age,  195.  The  following 
teachers  were  employed:  Mr.  J.  P.  Shyles 
Mr.  Sarvir,  and  Miss  Eliza  Mitchell  and 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Coulter.  In  1844  the  poll  tax 
was  raised  to  ti f tj' ce n ts  and  yielded  $90.50. 

On  November  ;-i0  the  follow  ing  resolution 
yvas  adopted:  Resolved,  that  the  several 
teachers  be  requested  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  their  several  schools,  at 
the  opening  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions,  and  that  the  exercises  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  be  closed  by  singing  suit¬ 
able  and  appropriate  hymns,  in  which  all 
the  scholars  shall  be  Instructed  to  partici¬ 
pate,  and  that  the  Hible  be  introduced  as  a 
lext-boolc  in  the  several  schools. 

September  3.  1845.  Mr.  Cristopher  Den- 
linger.  Mrs.  Mary  Poster  and  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Coulter  were  employed  to  teach  at$2u,  $18 
'  and  $15  respectively  per  mouth.  In  1848  Miss 
Eliza  Mitchell  takes  the  place  of  Mrs.  Coul¬ 
ter.  In  1847  the  same  teachers  were  em¬ 
ployed  Number  of  children  of  the  three 
schools,  189. 

I  will  now'  hav'e  to  drop  the  names  of 
teachers  and  contlne  mvselt  to  the  principal 
acts  of  the  school  board,  or  I  will  have  to 
deli yer  this  speech  in  several  se''tions  and 
at  different  times.  I  understand,  that  these 
proceedings  are  to  be  printed.  If  so.  I  will 
revise  my  notes  and  give  you  the  names  of 
all  the  teachers  and  directors,  and  if  It  were 
p<>ssible  a  list  of  all 'the  scholars  and  the 
y'ear  in  which  they  went  to  .s'chool.  I  know 
some  of  the  young  ladies  might  object,  but 
that  is  their  trade. 

In  1848  the  board  purchased  a  lot  from  H. 
D.  Poster,  on  the  east  side  of  South  Main 
street,  30  feet  front  by  93  feet  deep,  for  $110. 

In  November,  1848,  the  United  States 
arithmetic  was  adopted.  On  November  7, 
1849.  the  school  board  purchased  from  the 
.viethodist  Episcopal  church  their  church 
property  on  the  west  side  of  South  Main 
street  for  $810  cash,  the  trustees  taking  the 
Poster  lot  at  $110  and  giving  possession 
April  1,  18.50.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1850, 
the  colored  children  were  iirst  admitted 
into  the  public  .schools.  July  23,  1831,  the 
following  resolution  was  oassed: 

Resolved.  That  the  school  on  the  com¬ 
mons,  on  account  of  the  blasting  of  rock  on 
the  railroad,  be  suspended  until  further 
notice. 

Sometime  during  the  winter  of  1851-2  the 
■  western  end  of  the  old  Methodist  church 
blew’  in  one  night  during  a  storm,  when  the 
directors  decided  to  build  a  two-story  brick 
school-house,  commonly  called  the  district 
school-house,  on  the  site',  and  on  January  27. 
1852,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  receive 
proposals.  On  June  8th  the  board  contract- 
:  ed  with  George  T.  Remsey  to  build  the  new 
1  school-house  according  to  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  $1,300.  Same  to  be  finished 
I  by  the  first  of  December,  but  it  was  not  fin¬ 
ished  until  February  14,  1853,  when  it  w'as 
taken  off  the  hands  of  the  contr.ictor:  tax 
levied  two  and  one-half  mills,  and  sixty-five 
cents  poll  tax  was  laid.  May  9,  18.57,  the 
school  directors  decided  that  the  old  bor¬ 
ough  school  house  on  the  commons  was  un- 
I  fit  tor  school  purposes  and  notified  the  board 
of  burgesses  that  they  w'ould  not  use  it  any 
longer,  whereupon  the  burgess  sold  the  lot 
and  bnilding  to  the  St.  Clair  Cemetery  | 
Co.  On  November  9.  18.57,  the  board  pur-  • 
chased  a  lot  from  John  Kuhns,  Sr.,  on  the 
corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Third 
street,  for  $4T5.  Amount  of  duplicate.  $1,408; 
tax  levied,  six  mills.  May  10.  1862,  the  board 
j  of  trustees  of  tte  academy  and  the  board  of 
school  directors  met  in  the  court  house,  and 
1  a  committee,!^  cqnsisting_on  tlpe  part  of  the 


^1  severity -fSuf  ‘ttiousan'd  'aotlars 
*>,■  at  five  per  cent.  intere.st,  both 
jcipal  and  intere.st  payable  in  gold. 

On  June  8,  1896,  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  Kennedy,  Hamilton  &  Fair  for  building 
the  new  High  school  building  for  $58,027. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Wyant  was  elected  principal. 
On  April  17,  1897,  the  office  of  borough  super¬ 
intendent  was  created  with  a  salary  of  $1,500 
per  year,  and  the  17th  of  May  Prof.  Wyant 
was  elected  borough  superintendent  for 
two  years.  This  closes  the  records  of  the 
schools  for  the  school  year  of  1896-97. 

We  are  today  celebrating  the  sixtieth 
year  of  the  founding  of  the  public  schools  in 
Greensburg.  They  started  in  1837  with  three 
teachers,  three  school  rooms  and  about  one 
hundred  anmiiner^nye  cniiaren  above  me 
school  age,  four  years.  How  many  of  them 
went  to  school  I  do  not  know,  and  the  school 
tax  was  levied  at  $891.87.  Today,  after  years 
of  experience,  we  have  four  large  magnifi¬ 
cent  school-houses,  with  all  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  and  conveniences;  with  twenty- 
seven  teachers,  1,109  scholars,  and  a  school 
tax  of  $21,296.35,  and  bonded  indebtedness  of 
i9,OOU.  _ _  [_ 


From, 


Date, 


. 


RELICS  IN  AN  ATTIC. 


SOMK  IlSTERKSTING  DISCOVERIES 
AT  THE  OLD  POOH  HOMESTEAD. 


FOUND  WHILE  EXPLORING  i 


A  Hoft  That  Had  Not  Been  Opened  i 
tot  Many  Years — A  Wooden  Plow,  i; 
Antiquated  Andirons  and  a  Com¬ 
plete  Siilnnlng  Outfit— Venerable  , 
Silver  Watch. 


A  very  interesting  discovery  of  relics 
was  recently  made  at  the  old  Pool  honise- 
stead  at  New  Stanton,  about  eight  miles 
from  Greensburg,  on  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
road.  One  of  the  relics  Is  over  130  years 
old  and  has  probably  not  done  service  for 
over  75  years. 

The  homestead  is  now  the  property  of 
Cyrus  and  John  Pool,  of  17  Frankstown 
avenue.  It  consists  of  an  old-fashioned 
log  house,  two  stories  high,  and  weather 
boarded  on  the  outside.  The  walls  inside 
are  plastered  with  clay.  The  house  is 
surrounded  by  250  acres  of  ground,  and 
for  the  pest  several  years  the  Pool  bro¬ 
thers  have  been  working  it.  The  old  house 
however,  has  stood  tenantless  through 
these  many  years.  A  short  time  since  Mr. 
Pool  determined  to  open  the  house  and  do 
some  repairing.  Although  it  had  been  his 
home  for  years  he  had  quite  forgot  that 
there  was  an  attic  to  the  house,  and  one 
day  when  busy  in  the  building  his 


were  (Hirected  to  IBS’  small  trafl^ 
Curious  to  see  what  the  apartment  Rook¬ 
ed  like,  Mr.  Pool  farocured  a  ladder  and 
climbed  up  into  the  attic.  In  one  cor¬ 
ner  he  found  his  mother’s  spinning  ouStt,  , 
consisting  of  a  feel,  a  spinning  wheel, 
two  flax  hackles-  and  tyvo  dog  irons,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  bundle  of  flax,  prepared  for 
the  wheel.  In  the  flax  was  wrapped  a 
silver  watch,  of  the  bull’s-eye  pattern. 
The  flax  hackles  are  of  very  ancient, 
style.  They  are  about  eight  Inches  long 
and  four  inches  broad.  The  teeth  are  of' 
steel.  On  the  one  is  stamped:  A.  D.,| 
1767,  and  on  the  other  A.  D.,  177.3.  The| 
hackles  were  used  by  Mr.  Pool’s  mother 
for  separating  the  coarse  part  of  flax  or 
hemp.  The  watch  was  carried  by  his 
father.  The  date  engraved  on  the  case 
inside  is  1804.  It  is  quite  heavy  and  has 
two  distinct  cases.  The  Inner  case,  con-' 
talning  the  works,  may  be  lifted  from 
the  outer  case.  Notwithstanding  the  long 
time  the  watch  had  laid  in  the  attic  it 
will  still  keep  pretty  good  time.  The  dog 
irons  were  used  at  the  old-fashioned  fire¬ 
place,  and  did  service  for  many  years. 

After  taking  these  relics  from  their  long 
hiding  place  Mr.  Pool  continued  his  search 
for  treasures.  In  another  corner  of  the 
attic  he  found  an  old  wooden  plow.  The 
only  iron  about  it  was  a  piece  projecting 
from  the  stock.  It  served  the  purpose 
of  breaking  the  ground  while  the  stock  dld| 
most  of  the  work.  Mr.  Pool  said  he  could: 
distinctly  remember  when  his  father  used 
the  implement  on  the  farm.  Two  oxen 
were  used  to  work  the  plow,  which  is 
something  over  100  years  old.  It  Is  in, 
good  condition.  It  is  made  of  solid  oak 
wood,  the  beam  being  about  14  Inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  stock  is  about  18  inches 
through.  These  relics  are  very  highly 
prized  by  the  Pool  brothers,  and  are 
subjects  of  interest  to  many  Bast  Siders, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  old  Pool  home¬ 
stead  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  The  homestead  was  first  purchased  1 
by  Mr.  Pool’s  grandfather,  who  came  from' 
England  early  in  1706  and  was  handed' 
down  to  his  father,  Samuel  Pool,  who 
worked  the  land  successfully.  The  fam¬ 
ily  consisted  of  12  children,  all  of  whom : 
are  living  but  one.  They  are  Cyrus,  Alex¬ 
ander,  William,  Samuel,  Michael,  John, ' 
James,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Mathilda,  Alice 
and  Sophia,  who  is  dead.  Samuel  Pool  i 
died  in  18o5,  at  the  age  of  73,  and  his  wife  ' 
died  eight  years  later.  After  their  death 
Cyrus  and  John  bought  the  homestead 
from  the  other  heirs.  During  the  past 
few  years  they  have  been  working  the 
place  and  the  farm  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  The  old  log  house,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  over  100  years  old,  will  not  be  razed 
and  will  be  pi-eserved  as  long  as  possible. 


Fi'om, 


’  ^ . . 

K  /  /  / 


A  VERY  OHinSOClO^ENT. 


Patent  Issned  In  1772  for  300  Acres 
of  Westmoreland  Land. 

WEST  NBI^TTON,  Pa..  April  11.— J.  J. 
Guffey,  of  this  place,  has  a  document  that 
he  prizes  very  highly.  It  is  the  original 


[  patent  for  300  acres  of  land  Tn  wnat  "TS 
now  Sewlckley  township,  this  county,  part 
I  of  which  is  the  old  Guffey  homestead.  The 
patent  was  Issued  in  1772  by  Lleutenant- 
.  Governor  Richard  Penn  to  George  Rlch- 
I  man,  who  named  the  tract  Richman’s 
hall.  The  patent  is  written  on  sheepskin, 
the  seal  is  a  composition  of  beeswax,  and 
the  writing  is  like  copper-plate  and  is  as 
distinct  as  it  was  100  years  ago. 

The  land  is  now  owned  by  J.  J.  Guffey, 
Colonel  Ell  C.  Suter,  T.  C.  Martin,  ex¬ 
county  commissioner,  and  the  Yough- 
logheny  rivel  coal  company.  On  this  tract 
of  land  was  born  Edgar  Cowan,  L.L.  D., 
the  most  distinguished  man  In  politics 
Westmoreland  county  ever  produced,  of 
whom  the  poet  N.  P.  V/lllis  said:  “Of  his 
powerfully  proportioned  frame  and  finely 
chiseled  features  the  senator  seemed  as 
naturally  unconscious  as  of  his  singular 
readiness  and  universal  erudition.”  All 
this  part  of  Pennsylvania  was  then  known 
as  Bedford  county. 


From, 


Date 


/-Ot-.. . 


Completes  Arrangemients  for 
Celebration  That  Will  Be 
Full  of  Features. 


A  BIG  TWO-DAYS’  CARNIVAL, 


During  Which  Industr}'  Will  Compete 
With  Revelry  and  Oratory. 


A  SLEEPY  SETTLEMENT  WAKING  UP  ‘-'•- 


[Speoial  Tele.gram  to  The  Dispatch.] 
XUGONIER,  Pa.,  May  12. — At  last  the 
historic  old  town  of  Ligonier  is  to  have 
a  big  celebration.  The  big  event  booked 
for  next  week  is  not  a  centennial  cele¬ 
bration.  for  that  event  pa.ssed  unnoticed  ; 
many  years  ago.  In  fact,  Ligonier  com-  ! 
pleted  her  first  100  years  so  long  ago  i 
that  the  fact  is  to-day  almost  forgotten, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  attempt  ■ 
to  celebrate  the  event  would  at  that  time 
have  proven  a  success,  for  such  cele- 
br.'itlons  hud  not  yet  come  into  favor. 

I  It  has  been  nearly  21  years  since  the 
I  first  100  years  of  our  national  independ- 
once  was  appropriately  observed.  Had 
the  first  100  years  of  this  mountain 


.■31 

town's 


ratea-g 


existence  been  cotnmemora 
that  event  would  have  preceded  that 
great  national  occasion  by  18  years. 
When  Ligonier  arrived  at  her  one  hun¬ 
dredth  birthday  the  Civil  War  had  not 
yet  commenced,  and  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  not  yet  half  matured.  Ligonier 
was  founded  in  1758  by  settlers  who  came 
out  with  the  army  of  General  Forbes, 
and  ever  since  that  time  this  mountain, 
town  has  been  growing  slow  and  steady. 
Many  of  the  surrounding  towns  have 
been  visited  by  booms  and  have  taken 
great  strides  forward,  but  Ligonier  has 
seen  none  of  these,  neither  has  she  ex¬ 
perienced  any  of  the  disastrous  effects 
which  follow  in  the  wakes  of  these  great 
business  spurts. 

The  big  celebration  of  next  week  will 
be  an  affair  of  varying  features.  It  will 
be  a  celebration,  a  dedication,  a  carnival 
of  sports  and  a  great  feast  all  combined 
in  one.  Besides,  it  will  be  a  time  of 
speeches  and  of  picnicking,  and  there 
will  be  historical  relics  displayed,  and 
the  muse  of  history  will  unwind  her 
horn  and  proclaim  to  the  gathered  crowds 
the  deeds  performed  about  old  Fort  Lig¬ 
onier.  There  will  be  balloon  ascensions 
and  bicycle  races  and  street  parades  and 
fireworks  and  an  endless  profusion  of 
other  attractions.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  general  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  big  celebration  and  carnival 
is  composed  of  Will  J.  Potts,  President; 

I  W.  A.  Peterson,  Vice  President;  W.  G. 

Irwin,  Secretary;  Rev.  W.  C.  Hunter, 
i  Treasurer:  Dr.  Owen  Morgan,  Dr.  F.  G. 
i  McKleveen  and  C.  R.  Lang.  For  the 
past  three  weeks  this  committee  has 
I  been  hard  at  work  arranging  auxiliary 
I  committees  and  the  many  other  features 
connected  with  the  arrangement  of  such 
a  celebration,  and  everything  is  now  in 
shape. 

Features  Not  Lacking. 


Besides  the  numerous  interesting  feat¬ 
ures  the  big  celebration  will  partake  of 
three  separate  features,  and  yet  these 
will  al!  be  so  combined  as  to  work  in 
harmony.  During  the  entire  time  of  the 
two  days'  exercises  there  will  be  held 
a  monstrous  festival,  and  in  connection 
with  it  there  will  be  bazaars,  fairs,  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  many  other  exhibits.  This 
part  of  the  carnival  is  in  charge  of  the 
Ladies’  Auxiliary  Committee,  which  is 
composed  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Keffer,  Mrs. 
George  Senft,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Marker,  Mrs. 
Dr.  F.  G.  McKleveen  and  Mrs.  Isaac 
Slater.  In  addition  to  this  committee 
there  are  ladies’  committees  without 
number,  and  there  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  festival  part  of  the  carnival  a  host 
of  the  handsomest  young  ladies  of  the 
I  town. 

Another  feature  of  the  celebration  will 
be  the  dedication  of  the  four  large  can¬ 
non  which  have  just  been  placed  in 
position  in  Fort  Ligonier  Park.  This 
dedication  will  occur  on  Saturday.  Prior 
to  this  there  will  be  a  parade  of  G.  A.  R. 
and  Sons  of  Veterans  posts  and  camps 
and  of  societies,  and  there  will  be  also 
a  civic  parade.  Among  the  speakers  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  cannon  are  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs  D.  J.  Stewart,  Colonel  T.  B.  Sea- 
right,  Judge  Harry  White,  Judge  Lucien 
W.  Doty,  ex-Congressman  at  Large 
,  George  F.  Huff,  Congressman  E.  E.  Rob- 
Ibins  and  ex-Governor  Beaver.  The  com- 
imittee  which  has  arranged  for  these 
!  speakers  is  composed  of  W.  M.  Hays, 
ij.  H.  Murdock  and  F.  M.  Keffer.  In 
Iconnection  with  the  dedication  there  will 
be  a  fine  musical  programme. 

On  Friday  there  will  be  a  balloon  ascen¬ 
sion  and  later  in  the  day  there  will  be  a 
15-mile  bicycle  road  race.  Among  the  fea¬ 
tures  for  Friday  evening  are  parades  and 
fir^.prk^j^  Saturday  will  really  be  the 


;av  o£  the  celePEaRon.  The  town  wTO 
superbly  decorated.  This  P?rt  of  the 
fa^r^^fs  in  charge  of  a  comimttee  com- 
T  w  TCpffer  \V.  M.  Hays,  C.  T. 
^pckson  Dr  j  T.  Aschom  and  S.  S.  Dice. 

he  committee  on  entertainment  co^is^s 
*ibmmittee  on  reception  is  com^sed  of 

Colonel  Samuel  ®l^'er.  Rohwt  M. 
heJ^  oF^theMce^'on  committee  are  the 
S  pe^soSi  ^"ddoTl^^Sa^uef  lldlr^^ls 
now  in  his  94th  year  and  is 
Pittsburg,  where  he  once  resided.  Mr. 
Craham  and  Mr.  McCaulay  are  somewhat 
voun|“,  but  are  also  old  men.  and  the 
whole  three  appear  in  many  ways  to  be 

yet  comparatively  yo'™^,  ^’^'^cfJhra^^on' 
r»n^hlv  int6rest6d  in  th6  big  c6l6bration. 

^he  committee  on  amusements  is  com¬ 
posed  of  W.  A.  Petersom  R-  A.  M^ilt,  C. 

M  McConaughey,  Ford  ^rank  and  C.  R. 

of^^^on'^rT  Boucher  Thomas°B. 
?C°uta  °and  Frank'^HS-tman.  The  trans¬ 
it  Senfratd^T.  E.  KunS.°"^here 

?re  af=o  numerous  other  committees,  and 
lltoletherThe  affair  is  now  an  assured 
success. 

History  Will  Be  Keviewea. 

Among  the  other  exercises  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  and  carnival  there  will  be  much 
of  the  local  history  of  this  town  and  the 
surrounding  Picturesque  valley  reviewed 
As  a  Place  ot  rich  histoiical  interesL 
4ere  ?s  none  other  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  more  prolific  than  Ligoniei  and 
Tdconie?  Valley.  Before  the  coming  of 
thf  whites  an  lu^mn  vUlage  s^ooi^on  Hie 
site  of  this  historic  town,  inis  was  uc 
Itroyed  by  Colonel  Henry  Armstrong  on 
his  return  from  his  victory  over  the  In 
dians  at  Kittanning.  Since  that  time  this 
place  has  successively  blossomed  out  as 
a  frontier  fort,  an  early  iron  and  fur-  , 
nace  town,  a  stage  coach  town,  a  summer  | 

resort  and  a  Progressive  mountain  ^own  ^ 

■pQviv  in  Set)tGinb6r,  1^58,  Colonel  ±ieur y 
bS  and  "Solonel  Geofe  Washington. 

who  were  in  command  of  the  two  divis 

Hie  Site  of  thb  present  town,  and  when,  a 
month  or  so  later.  General  Forbes  came 
up  he  strengthened  the  oamp  and  bui  ^ 
a  stockade,  which  he  called  Fort  hiioOn 
fer  D^uring  the  time  which  intervened 
between  thf  encampment  of  the  arm:^av 
TTnrt  Lieronier  and  the  fall  of 
quesne  fhere  occurred  some  most  impor- 

felfrmlshes.^Sjd%Jter  the  bloody 

For^Duquesne.'^Uil  Frei’ich  Commtnder 
De  Vitri,  led  his  entire  force  out  to  wipe 
rviit  tVir»  jrrmv  of  Forbes  encamped  at  F^t 
Liy^®eiv  But  iirthis  effort  he  failed.  On 
October  14  and  15,  1759.  there  was  fought 
here  in  the  woods  around  old  Fort  E  g 
onier  a  most  sanguinary  battle,  the  last 
one  of  the  expedition  and  Hie  last  one 
in  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley.  This  was  real- 
h'  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  one 
which  put  to  flight  the  fond  hopes  of  the 
French  for  supremacy  in  the  great  M's- 
slssippi  Valley  and  for  empire  on  the 
American  Continent.  Here,  m  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Digoiiier  Valley,  the 
Louis  and  of  George  were 
to  face.  These  scarred  veterans,  who  had 
closed  in  the  throes  of  war  in  Continen- 
toflurope  here  again  fought  over  their 
battles  and  many  of  these  veterans  found 
eraves  here  in  the  wilderness  far  from 
fheir  homes  and  native  land.  After  this 
decisive  battle  the  conquest  of  Hm  French 
post  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  was 
an  easy  matter.  This  accomplished,  the 
army  ot  Forbes  returned  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  Fort  Ligonier  was  one  of  the 
flw  posts  at  which  a  garrison  was  sta¬ 
tioned.  , 


T  Washingrton  Admired  the 

.  Old'  Fort  Ligonier  and  the  surrounding 
valley  is  also  inseparably  connected  with 
Hie  early  history  of  Washington.  It  was 
just  before  he  joined  the  expedition  ot 
Forbes  that  he  met  and  fell  in  love  wuh 
the  beautiful  Martlia  Curtis,  and  from 
here  he  wrote  to  her  in  words  of  love. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  letters  written 
by  Washington  from  this  place  bav'e 
been  preserved,  and  in  several  of  theso 
he  spe.aks  of  “the  beautiful  valley  hedged 
in  by  mountains."  It  was  also  near  here 
that  Washington  met  with  what  he  al¬ 
ways  claimed  to  have  been  the  most 
narrow  escape  from'  death  he 
i  had.  This  affair  will  be  best  described 
:  by  what  Washington  himself  wrote  oi 
i  the  adventure:  ,  ,  . 

1  "The  enemy  sent  out  a  detachment  to 
I  reconnoiter  our  camp  and  ascertain  our 
;  strength.  In  consequence  of  intelligence 
'  that  they  were  within  two  miles  of  our 
camp,  a  party  commanded  by  Colonel 
Mercer,  of  the  Virginia  line,  was  sent  to 
disperse  them,  between  whom  a  swere 
conflict  and  hot  firing  ensued,  which, 
lasting  some  time  and  appearing  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  camp,  it  was  conceiv'cd  tha . 
our  party  was  yielding  the  ground,  upon 
which  I,  with  pcnnission  of  the  General, 
called  for  v^olunteers,  tuid  irnmediately 
marched  at  their  head  to  sustain,  as  was 
conjectured,  the  retiring  troops.  Led 
on  by  firing  until  I  came  within  less  than 
a  half  of  a  mile,  and,  it  then  ceasing, 

I  detached  scouts  to  investigate  the  cause 
and  to  communicate  my  approach  to 
Colonel  Mercer,  advancing  slowly  in  the 
meantime.  But.  it  being  near  dusk  and 
the  intelligence  not  having  been  fuJy 
disseminated  among  Colonel  Mercer  s 
troops,  and  they,  taking  us  for  the  en¬ 
emy,  who  had  retired,  approaching  in  an¬ 
other  direction,  commenced  a  heavy  tire 
upon  our  party,  which  drew  fire  in  re- 
‘  turn,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the 
officers,  one  of  whom  and  a  number  ot 
privates  were  killed  and  many  wounded 
-  before  a  stop  could  he  put  to  it,  to  ac¬ 
complish  which  I  was  never  in  more  im¬ 
minent  danger  by  being  between  the  two 
fires  knocking  up  the  presented  pieces 
with  my  sword." 

An  Important  Pioneer  Post. 
During  the  campaign  of  Colonel  Bo- 
quet  against  the  Indians  of  the  Pontiac 
Confederation,  which  was  terminated  b> 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  Bushy  Run,  old 
Fort  Ligonier  w-as  his  supply  fort,  and 
it  served  a  like  purpose  for  other  leaders 
in  the  succeeding  expeditions  against  the 
Indians  to  the  westward.  During  the 
Pontiac  War  and  d.iring  the  Revolution 
the  old  fort  tvithstood  many  fierce  on¬ 
slaughts  of  the  savages,  and  around  its 
walls  were  ranged  hundreds  of  the  dusky 
sons  of  the  forest,  and  their  renegade 
leaders.  During  this  period  hundreds  of 
the  settlers  sought  safety  within  Us 
walls,  and  until  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  old  fort  was  kept  in 
repair.  Until  within  a  dozen  years  its 
■old  w'alls  could  be  plainly  seen,  but  more 
recently  the  ruins  were  removed,  ana 
now  the  site  of  the  old  fort  has  become 
one  of  the  beautiful  extensions  of  the 
town.  After  the  close  of  those  thrilling 
times  Ligonier  became  a  center  of  the 
primitive  iron  industry'  and  a  score  of 
furnaces  and  forges  grew  up  around  it. 
Later  it  became  an  important  station  on 
the  old  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  turn¬ 
pike,  and  here  were  to  be  seen  all  the 
oxcitements  of  the  siage-coach  days.  Ai- 
ter  the  passing  of  the  stage-coach  days 
Ligonier  became  a  quiet,  inland  town, 
and  so  remained  for  many  years. 

During  this  time  Ligonier  was  a  sleepy 
old  town,  but  finally  the  toot  of  the  loco¬ 
motive,  echoing  around  the  hills  and 


through  the  wiia  w;.ier  gaps,  shooTc  olf 
the  lethargy  which  had  so  long  been 
binding  the  town.  and.  thus  touched  and 
stimulated.  business  enterprise  and 
progress  were  set  to  .vork,  and  ever  since 
that  time  Ligonier  has  been  a  busy  lit¬ 
tle  mountain  city.  Its  population  is  now 
more  than  1,500,  and  the  town  has  a  hne 
park,  public  library  and  many  conveni¬ 
ences.  A  new  and  perfect  system  is  now 
being  constructed,  and  soon  electric  lights 
and  street  cars  and  paved  streets  will 
follow.  Fort  Ligonier  Park,  which  will 
be  the  scene  of  the  big  celebration,  is  a 
beauty  spot.  Surrounding  it  is  a  fine 
driveway,  and  on  the  outer  edge,  next 
to  the  business  blocks,  there  is  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  shade  and  other  attractions. 
Already  the  plade  is  beginning  to  assume 
a  holiday  aspecf.  _ _ _ 


I^ORT  _ 

— :BY- 

GEORGE  DALLAS  ALBERT. 

In  the  “Frontier  Forts  of  Western  Penn 


Biaddock,  (1755),  another  army  was  or¬ 
ganized  under  orders  of  the  British  irov- 
ernment,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  colonies,  for  an  offensive  campaign 
pariiciilarly  directed  again.st  Port  Du- 

was  en- 

command-  He  waited 
dfc  Philadelphia  until  his  army  waa 

of  June, 

JioS),  before  they  were  on  the  march 
Bis  forces  consisted  of  provincials  from 
PennsWvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 

Highlanders 
a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Royal  Americans,  amountin'^' 
m  all,  with  wagons  and  camp  followers", 

men^^*^^*^*^  thousand 

The,  Royal  American  regiment  was  a 
aiew  corps  raised  in  the  colonies,  largely 
amo^  the  (xermans  of  Pennsylvitiil. 

Hnclof  the 

most  amspicuous  among  them 

‘i  “^fave  and 

pushed  Swiss,  who  commanded  ^ue  or 

w^s  coipSS 

semble  at  Wmchester,  in  Virgini^,  un¬ 


der  Colonel  Wasuingtoa;  ana  me  r, 
sylvania  forces  at  Raystown,  now  Bee 
ford.  Boquet  preceded  Forbes,  who 
was  attacked  by  a  painful  and  danger¬ 
ous  malady  which  disabled  him 
from  leaving  Philadelphia  for  some 
time,  and  from  which  he  suffered  dire- 
fnlly  throughout  the  whole  campaign. 

Boquet  with  the  advance  division  was 
at  Raystown  early  in  July,  (1758).  Here 
in  an  opening  of  the  forest,  by  a  small 
stream,  were  his  tents  pitched;  and 
Virginians  in  hunting  shirts,  Highland¬ 
ers  in  kilt  and  plaid,  and  Royal  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  regulation  scarlet,  labored  at 
throwing  by  intrenchments  aud  palis¬ 
ades. 

And  here,  before  the  army  set  out  on 
its  way  through  the  wilderness,  from 
this  the  verge  of  civilization,  a  question 
rose  as  to  the  route  to  be  pursued;  whe¬ 
ther  the  army  should  hew  a  road  through 
the  forest,  or  march  34  miles  to  Fort 
-Cumberland,  (Md.),  and  thence  follow 
the  road  which  had  been  made  by  Brad- 
dock.  The  Pennsylvanians  urged  the 
former;  the  Virginians,  with  Washing¬ 
ton  as  their  most  active  aud  zealous 
speaker,  insisted  on  the  latter  route.  It, 
was  finally  determined,  upon  the  opin¬ 
ion  of_Sir  John  Sinclair,  quarter  master- 
^  -^^ompanied  Brad- 

strong,  to  whose 
quet  paid  great 
im  reasons  which 
ng  to  Boquet  and 
!  should  be  direct 
u  from  which  con- 
^  7  that  a  new  road 
^  lat  point,  and  by  | 
^  a  large  force  was 
and  making  the  ; 
age  of  the  army 

- he  Laurel  Hill. 

Boquet’s  men  pushed  on 
of  roadmaking  up  the 
the  Alleghenies,  and, 
worse,  _the  parellel 


sylvania.” 


was 
accom- 
one  of 


neewt,^ _ 

Meanwhile 
the  heavy  work 
main  range  of 
what  proved  far 
mountain  ridge  of  Laurel  Hill,  hewing 
digging,  blasting,  laying  fascines  and 
gabions  to  support  the  track  along  the 
sides  of  steep  declivities,  or  worming 
their  way  like  moles  thrqugh  the  jungle 
of  swamp  and  forest.  Forbes  described 
the  country  to  Pitt  as  an  “immense  un¬ 
inhabited  wilderness,  overgrown  every¬ 
where  with  trees  and  brushwood,  so  that 
nowhere  can  one  see  twenty  yards.  ”  In 
truth,  as  far  as  eye  or  mind  could  reach, 
a  prodigious  forest  vegetation  spread  its 
impervious  canopy  over  hill,  valley  and 
plain,  and  wrapped  the  stern  and  awful 
waste  in  the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 

Forbes,  still  very  ill,  was  obliged  to 
rest  on  his  way  at  every  step  of  his  pro¬ 
gress,  as  the  nature  of  his  disease — be¬ 
ing  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels — was  such  as  required  rest  of 
body.  He  was  carried  on  a  kind  of  litter 
swung  between  two  horses.  It  was  a 
little  before  September  when  he  reached 
Bedford,  where  he  was  joined  by  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  advance  of  Boqnet’s  force  before 


iay  of  the  ceVeStanon  The  town  wTO' 
supeThly  decorated.  This  pn^t  of  th® 
i  fnir  is  in  chars^G  ^  committee 
^posed  of  j':^W  Keffer.  W.  M  Hays,  C  T. 

N  ijark'^on  Dr.  J.  T.  Aschom  and  S.  S.  Dice. 

"-The  committee  on 
of  Albert  C.  Brenizer,  J.  Hargett  I" 

J  H  Murdock  and  Eugene  McCaulay.  The 
committee  on  reception  is  composed  of 
Colonel  Samuel  Elder,  Robert  M.  Gra¬ 
ham  Ind  Bates  McCaulay.  These  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  reception  committee  are  the 
oldest  men  of  the  town  and  well-  , 

known  persons.  Colonel 
now  in  his  94th  year  and  is 
Pittsburg,  where  he  once  resided.  Mr. 
Graham  Ind  Mr.  McCaulay  ar®  somewhat 
younger,  but  are  also  old  men,  and  the 
whole  three  appear  in  many  ways  t®  ^e 
vc»t  prtTnt!)a.ra.tiv6ly  young"  3.nd  nrs  tnor 
oughly  interested  in  the  big  celebratira. 

The  committee  on  arn^semeiits  is  com¬ 
posed  of  W.  A.  Peterspm  R.  A.  Milt,  C. 

M  McConaughey,  Ford  Frank  and  C,  R. 

The  finance  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Hon  J.  N.  Boucher,  Thomas  B. 
I°uhn  and  Frank  Hartman.  The  trans¬ 
portation  committee  ^  TC?mn°^^here 
Geoige  Senft  and  T.  E.  Kuan.  4®®^® 
are  also  numerous  other  committees,  and 
luolether  the  affair  is  now  an  assured 
success. 

History  Will  Be  Revlevred. 

Among  the  other  exercises  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  and  carnival  there  will  be  rouch 
of  the  local  history  of  this  town  and  the 
surrounding  picturesque  valley  reviewed. 
As  a  place  of  rich  historical  interest 
there  is  none  other  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  more  prolific  than  Ligonier  and 
Ligonier  Valley.  Before  the  coming  of 
the  whites  an  Indian  village  stood  on  the 
site  of  this  historic  town.  This  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Colonel  Henry  Arrnstrong  on 
his  return  from  his  victory  over  the  In¬ 
dians  at  Kittanning.  Since  that  time  this 
place  has  successively  blossomed  out  as 
a  frontier  fort,  an  early  iron  and  fur 
naS  town,  a  stige  coach  town,  a  summer 
resort  and  a  progressive  mountain  town.  1 
Early  in  September,  1758,  CMonel  Heiiry 
Boauet  and  Colonel  George  M  ashingtqn, 
who  were  in  command  of  the  two  divis¬ 
ions  which  made  up  the  ^  advance  of 
Forbes’  army,  formed  a  fortified  camp  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town,  and  when,  a 
month  or  so  later.  General  Forbes  came 
up  he  strengthened  the  camp  and  built 
n  «;tockade  which  he  called  Fort  LioOii 
ier  °  During  the  time  which  intervened 
between  the  encampment  of  the  army  a «. 
Fort  Ligonier  and  the  fall  of  ^ 
quesne  there  occurred  some  ™°ft  impor- 
tant  events  in  the  woods  around 
Ligonier.  There  were  almost 
skirmishes,  and  after  the  blpqdy  defeat 
of  Grant  on  Grant’s  Hill,  within  sight  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  the  French  Command^, 
De  Vitri,  led  his  entire  force  out  to  wipe 
out  the  army  of  Forbes  encamped  at  Fort 
Liffonier.  But  in  this  effort  he  failed.  On 
October  14  and  15,  1759,  there 
here  in  the  woods  around  old  Fort  Lig¬ 
onier  a  most  sanguinary  battle,  the  last 
one  of  the  expedition  and  the  last  one 
in  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley,  ^his  was  real¬ 
ly  the  battle  which  decided  the  late  of 
tlie  great  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  one 
which  put  to  flight  the  fond  hopes  of  the 
French  for  supremacy  in  the  great  M'S" 
sissippi  Valley  and  for  empire  on  the 
American  Continent.  Here,  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Ligonier  Valley,  the  ^soldiery  of 
Louis  and  of  George  were  brought  face 
to  face.  These  scarred  veterans,  who  had 
closed  in  the  throes  of  war  m  Contineii- 
tal  Europe,  here  again  fought  over  their 
battles  and  many  of  these  veterans  found 
graves  here  in  the  wilderness  far  from 
their  homes  and  native  land.  After  this 
decisive  battle  the  conquest  of  tVm  French 
post  at  the  headwa,ters  of  the  Ohio  was 
an  easy  matter.  This  accomplished,  the 
army  of  Forbes  returned  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  Fort  Ligonier  was  one  of  the 
few  posts  at  which  a  garrison  was  sta¬ 
tioned.  _  .  .  . . 


'*1 


Washington  Admired  the 


/Old'  Fort  Ligonier  and  the  surrounding 
yalley  is  also  inseparably  connected  with 
the  eaily  history  of  Washington.  It  was 
just  before  he  joined  the  expedition  of  , 
Forbes  that  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  Martha  Curtis,  and  from 
here  he  wrote  to  her  in  words  of  love. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  letters  written 
by  Washington  from  this  place  have 
been  preserved,  and  in  several  of  thesq 
he  speaks  of  “the  beautiful  valley  hedged 
in  by  mountains.”  It  was  also  near  here 
'  that  Washington  met  with  what  he  al- 
w'ays  claimed  to  have  been  the  most 
narrow  escape  from  death  he  ever 
j  had.  This  affair  will  be  best  described 
I  by  what  M'ashington  himself  wrote  of  ‘ 

'  the  adventure; 

1  “The  enemy  sent  out  a  detachment  to 
I  reconnoiter  our  camp  and  ascertain  our 
strength.  In  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  they  were  within  two  miles  of  our  i 
camp,  a  party  commanded  by  Colonel 
Mercer,  of  the  Virginia  line,  was  sent  to  | 
disperse  them,  between  whom  a  se-yere 
conflict  and  hot  firing  ensued,  which, 
lasting  some  time  and  appearing  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  camp,  it  was  conceived  th.nt 
our  party  was  yielding  the  ground,  upon 
which  I,  with  permission  of  the  General, 
called  for  volunteers,  and  Irnmediately 
marched  at  their  head  to  sustain,  as  was 
conjectured,  the  retiring  troops.  Led 
on  by  firing  until  I  came  within  less  than 
a  half  of  a  mile.  and.  it  then  ceasing, 

I  detached  scouts  to  investigate  the  cause 
and  to  communicate  my  approach  to 
1  Colonel  Mercer,  advancing  slowiy  in  the 
meantime.  But,  it  being  near  dusk  and  I 
the  intelligence  not  having  been  fully 
disseminated  among  Colonel  Mercer  s 
troops,  and  they,  taking  us  for  the  en¬ 
emy,  who  had  retired,  approaching  in  an¬ 
other  direction,  commenced  a  heavy  fire 
I  upon  our  party,  which  drew  fire  in  re- 
'  turn,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the 
officers,  one  of  whom  and  a  number  of 
privates  were  killed  and  many  wounded 
,  before  a  stop  could  be  put  to  it,  to  ac-  | 
complish  which  I  was  never  in  more  im¬ 
minent  danger  by  being  between  the  two 
fires  knocking  up  the  pre.sented  pieces 
with  my  sword.” 

An  Important  Pioneer  Post. 

During  the  campaign  of  Colonel  Bo- 
quet  against  the  Indians  of  the  Pontiac 
Confederation,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  Bushy  Run,  old  i 
Fort  Ligonier  was  his  suppiy  fort,  and 
it  served  a  like  purpose  for  other  leaders 
in  the  succeeding  expeditions  against  the 
Indians  to  the  westward.  During  the 
Pontiac  War  and  during  the  Revolution 
the  old  fort  i^ithstood  many  fierce  on¬ 
slaughts  of  the  savages,  and  around  its 
walls  were  ranged  hundreds  of  the  dusky 
sons  of  the  forest  and  their  renegade 
leaders.  During  thi.s  period  hundreds  of 
the  settlers  sought  safety  within  its 
walls,  and  until  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  old  fort  was  kept  in 
repair.  Until  within  a  dozen  years  its 
■old  walls  could  be  plainly  seen,  but  more 
recently  the  ruins  were  removed,  and 
now  the  site  of  the  old  fort  has  become 
one  of  the  beautiful  extensions  of  the 
town.  After  the  close  of  those  thrilling 
times  Ligonier  became  a  center  of  the 
primitive  iron  industry'  and  a  score  of 
furnaces  and  forges  grew  up  around  it. 
Later  it  became  an.  Important  station  on 
the  old  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  turn¬ 
pike,  and  here  were  to  be  seen  all  the  i 
excitements  of  the  siage-coach  days.  Af-  | 
ter  the  passing  of  the  stage-coach  days  j 
Ligonier  became  a  quiet,  inland  town,  | 
and  so  remained  for  many  years.  i 

During  this  time  Ligonier  was  a  sleepy  | 
old  town,  but  finally  the  toot  of  the  loco-  ; 
motive,  echoing  around  the  hills  and  | 


iEtoiigli  tne  wiki  WK.ter  gups.  siiooTc  off 
'  the  lethargy  which  had  so  long  been 
binding  the  town.  and.  thus  touched  and 
stimulated.  business  enterprise  and 
progress  were  set  to  work,  and  ever  since 
that  time  Ligonier  ras  been  a  busy  lit¬ 
tle  mountain  city.  I' s  population  is  now 
more  than  1.500.  and  the  town  has  a  tine 
park,  public  library  and  many  conveni¬ 
ences.  A  new  and  perfect  system  is  now 
being  constructed,  and  soon  electric  ughts 
and  street  cars  and  paved  streets  wil 
follow.  Fort  Ligonier  Park,  which  will 
be  the  scene  of  the  big  celebration,  is  a 
beauty  spot.  Surrounding  it  is  a  fine 
driVGway,  3.nd  on  th©  outor  6dg6,  n6xt 
to  the  business  blocks,  there  is  a  pro- 
'  fusion  of  shadfe  and  other  attractions. 
Already  the  plade  is  beginning  to  assume 
I  a  holiday  aspect. _ _  _ 
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jen  of  Greensburg. 
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Biaddock,  (17o5),  another  army  was  or¬ 
ganized  under  orders  of  the  British  irov- 
ernment,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  colonies,  for  an  offensive  campaign 
parucnlarly-  directed  again, st  Fort  Du- 
quesue.  Brigadier  John  Forbes  was  en- 
trusteul  with  the  command.  He  waited 
at  Philadelphia  until  his  army  was 

arm’  the  end  of  June, 

H7o8),  before  they  were  on  the  march 
His  forces  consisted  of  provincials  from 

Maryland,  and 
S  °  ^’^00  Highlanders 

we^t  and  a  detach- 

i^  ill  Americans,  amounting 

in  aU,  with  wagons  ana  camp  followers, 
to  between  six  and  seven  thousand 

•LUt?!]. 


the  Royal  American  regiment  was  a 
mew  corps  raised  in  the  colonies,  largely 
amo^  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hb  officers  were  from  Europe;  and  of  the 

accom¬ 
plished  Swiss,  who  coinmauded  one  of 

wa,  SpS‘°“ 

semW^i^mchester,  in  Virginia,  un- 
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I  der  Colonel  Wasnmgtod;  ana  me  t . 

'  sylvania  forces  at  Raystown,  now  Bee 
I  ford,  Boquet  preceded  Forbes,  who 
1  was  attacked  by  a  painful  and  danger- 
, ,  ous  malady  which  disabled  him 
from  leaving  Philadelphia  for  some 
Time,  and  from  which  he  suffered  dire- 
I  fully  throughout  the  whole  campaign. 

Boquet  with  the  advance  division  was 
t  at  Raystown  early  in  July,  (1758).  Here 
'  in  an  opening  of  the  forest,  by  a  small 
I  stream,  were  his  tents  pitched;  and 
Virginians  in  hunting  shirts.  Highland¬ 
ers  in  kilt  and  plaid,  and  Royal  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  regulation  scarlet,  labored  at 
.  throwing  by  intrenchments  and  palis¬ 
ades. 

And  here,  before  the  army  set  out  on 
its  way  through  the  wilderness,  from 
this  the  verge  of  civilization,  a  question  ; 
rose  as  to  the  route  to  be  pursued;  whe¬ 
ther  the  army  should  hew  a  road  through 
'  the  forest,  or  march  34  miles  to  Fort 
I  Cumberland,  (Md.),  and  thence  follow 
the  road  which  had  been  made  by  Brad- 
dock.  The  Pennsylvanians  urged  the 
former;  the  Virginians,  with  Washing¬ 
ton  as  their  most  active  and  zealous 
speaker,  insisted  on  the  latter  route.  It, 
was  finally  determined,  upon  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  quarter  master- 
general,  who  had  accompanied  Brad- 
dock,  and  of  Col.  Armstrong,  to  whose 
opinion  Forbes  and  Boqnet  paid  great 
deference,  as  well  as  from  reasons  which 
I  appeared  to  be  convincing  to  Boquet  and 
himself,  that  the  course  should  be  direct 
through  Pennsylvania,  from  which  con¬ 
clusion  it  was  necessary  that  a  new  road 
should  be  made  from  that  point,  and  by  | 
the  1st  of  August,  (’58)  a  large  force  was  I 
employed  opening  out  and  making  the  | 
new  road  for  the  passage  of  the  army  i 
between  Bedford  and  the  Laurel  Hill. 

^  Meanwhile  Boquet’s  men  pushed  on 
the  heavy  work  of  roadmaking  up  the 
main  range  of  the  Alleghenies,  and, 
what  proved  far  worse,  the  parellel 
mountain  ridge  of  Laurel  Hill,  hewing, 
digging,  blasting,  laying  fascines  and 
'  gabions  to  support  the  track  along  the 
1  sides  of  steep  declivities,  or  worming 
their  way  like  moles  thrqugh  the  jungle 
:  ot  swamp  and  forest.  Forbes  described 
I  the  country  to  Pitt  as  an  “immense  nn-  ^ 
inhabited  wilderness,  overgrown  every¬ 
where  with  trees  and  brushwood,  so  that 
nowhere  can  one  see  twenty  yards.  ”  In 
truth,  as  far  as  eye  or  mind  could  reach, 
a  prodigious  forest  vegetation  spread  its 
impervious  canopy  over  hill,  valley  and 
plain,  and  wrapped  the  stern  and  awful 
waste  in  the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 

Forbes,  still  very  ill,  was  obliged  to 
rest  on  his  way  at  every  step  of  his  pro¬ 
gress,  as  the  nature  of  his  disease — be- 
i  ing  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
'  bowels — was  such  as  required  rest  ot 
body.  He  was  carried  on  a  kind  of  litter 
swnng  between  two  horses.  It  was  a 
little  before  September  when  he  reached 
Bedford,  where  he  was  joined  by  Wasli- 
ington. 

The  advance  of  Boquet’s  force  before 


ais  time  hadTJeashed  the  LoyalEianna, 
and  under  Col,  Burd,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  regiment,  had  begun  the  erection 
of  a  stockade  and  fortified  camp. 

The  plan  adopted  by  those  who  were 
in  command,  and  carried  out  by  Forbes 
was,  instead  of  marching  like  Braddock, 
at  one  stretch  for  Fort  Duquesne,  burd¬ 
ened  with  a  long  and  cumbrous  baggage 
train,  to  push  on  by  slow  stages,  estab¬ 
lishing  fortified  magazines  as  they  went, 

Band  at  last,  when  within  easy  distance 
of  the  fort,  to  advance  upon  it  with  all 
0  his  force,  as  little  impeded  as  possible 
with  wagons  and  pack-horses. 

The  western  base  of  Laurel  Hill 
along  with  fiows  the  Loyalhanna  had 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  point  at  which 
there  should  be  a  general  gathering  of 
the  army  beforetigany  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  advance  farther  westward. 
The  first  camp  of  the  soldiers  who  took 
up  their  position  here  was  called  the 
“Camp  at  Loyalhannon;”  the  place 
taking  its  name  from  the  creek  in  its 
English  form,  which  itself  is  a  variation 
of  its  Indian  name.  The  old  Indian 
path  direct  from  their  village  and  trad¬ 
ing  point  near  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio  to 
Raystown  and  the  east,  crossed  the 
creek  here.  It  was  known  as  the  Loyal¬ 
hannon,  or  cognate  name,  long  before 
the  time  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
English. 


About  the  first  of  September,  (58), 
nearly  all  of  Boquet’s  division  consisting 
I  of  about  2,500  men,  were  encamped 
about  the  Loyalhanna.  It  is  probable, 
moreover,  that  a  more  advanced  posi¬ 
tion  had  even  been  taken  at  a  point 
about  ten  miles  west,  on  the  old  trading 
path,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nine-Mile  run, 
a  tributary  of  the  Loyalhanna.  Qen. 
Forbes,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Fort  Loud¬ 
oun,  Sept.  9th,  1758,  says  that  the  road 
over  the  mountains,  and  the  communi¬ 
cation  was  then  “effectually  done  to 
with  40  miles  of  the  French  Fort.  ” 

While  the  advance  of  the  army  lay  at 
the  Loydlhanna  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  general,  occurred  the  unfortunate 
affair  of  Major  Grant’s  defeat — the 
most  disastrous  episode  of  this  cam¬ 
paign. 

Major  James  Grant,  of  the  Highland¬ 
ers,  had  begged  Boquet  to  allow  him  to 
make  a  reconnoisance  in  force  to  the 
enemy’s  fort,  and  being  allowed  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so,  had  received  special 
orders  not  to  approach  too  near  the 
fort  if  there  were  any  indications  of  re¬ 
sistance,  and  in  no  event  to  run  the 
hazard  of  a  combat,  if  it  could  be 
avoided. 


He  left  the  camp  on  the  9  th  of  Sept, 
with  a  force  of  37  officers  and  805  pri¬ 
vates.  Without  having  been  discovered 
by  the  enemy — which  was  a  remark¬ 
able  thing — succeeded  on  the  third  day 
after,  in  reaching  the  hill  which  over¬ 
looked  Fort  Duquesne.  He  then,  very 
imprudently,  prepared  his  plans  to 
draw  the  enemy  out;  flattering  himself 
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that  he  coffid  readily  Hd 

based  his  expectations  on '  anMffiro  igno 
ranee  of  the  methods  of  his  enemy,  of 
the  qualities  of  most  of  his  own  men, 
and  of  the  strength  of.  his  opponents. 
The  French  within  a  day  or  two  before  , 
had  received  reenforcements  from  the 
Illinois. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  14th  (Sept., 
’58),  while  the  fog  yet  lay  on  the  land 
and  river,  he  sent  a  few  Highlanders  to 
burn  a  ware-house  standing  on  the 
cleared  ground.  He  did  this  to  draw  out 
the  enemy,  and  had  the  bagpipes  play 
and  the  reveille  to  be  beaten  to  comfort 
his  men  ******  The  roll  of 
the  drums  war  answered  by  a  burst  of 
war-whoops,  and  the  French  came 
swarming  out,  many  of  them  in  their 
shirts,  having  just  leaped  from  their 
beds.  They  came  together  and  there 
was  a  hot  fight  in  the  forest,  lasting 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At 
length  the  horrors  of  such  warfare,  to 
which  the  Highlanders  were  not  at  all 
used,  the  frightful  yells  and  hideous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  barbarians,  their  over¬ 
powering  number,  their  own  ignorance 
of  such  a  method  of  fighting  completely 
overcame  them.  They  broke  away  in 
wild  and  disorderly  retreat.  *  *  *  * 
The  only  hope  was  in  those  Virginians 
who  Grant  had  posted  back  so  that  they 
might  not  share  the  honor  of  victory. 
Lewis  had  pushed  forward,  on  the  sound 
of  the  battle,  but  in  the  woods  he  miss¬ 
ed  the  retreating  Highlanders.  Bullitt 
and  his  Virginia  company  stood  their 
ground,  and  they  kept  back  the  whole 
bo.iy  of  French  and  Indians  till  two- 
thirds  of  his  men  were  killed.  They 
would  not  accept  quarter.  The  survi¬ 
vors  were  driven  into  the  Allegheny, 
i  where  some  were  drowned,  others  swam 
'  over  and  escaped.  *****  Grant 
.'  j  was  surrounded  and  captured,  and 


Lewis,  who  presently  came  up,  was  also 
'•  i  made  prisoner,  along  with  some  of  his 
men.  *  *  *  *  The  English  lost  273 
killed,  wounded  and  taken.  The  rest 
got  back  safe  to  the  camp  at  Loyal¬ 
hanna. 

The  French  did  not  pursue  their  im¬ 
mediate  advantage  with  the  zeal  which 
their  success  would  have  justified. 
From  all  accounts  they  made  special  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  prisoners  rather  than  kill, 
and  the  loss  of  dead  was  suffered  mostly 
at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  The  French 
who  had  full  knowledge  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  army,  and  who  knew  that 
only  a  part  of  it  had  arrived  at  Loyal¬ 
hanna,  determined,  notwithstanding  the 
defection  of  their  allies,  after  their  vic¬ 
tory  over  Grant,  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  camp  without  the  loss  of  time  and 
before  the  entire  army  should  come  up. 
The  Indians  now  showed  every  sigu  of 
disaffection.  They  were  getting  tired  of 
the  French,  and  were  anxious  to  get 
home  to  their  squaws  and  papooses. 
But  above  all,  the  wonderTul  influence] 
of  that  remarkable  man,  Fredrick  Po§ 
in  whom  the^  savages  had  implicit 
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.  -  --  who  was  amojQg  them'  at 

I  this  time  as  the  agent  of  the  Province, 

I  was  successful  in  alienating  them  from 
their  old  confederates. 

Accordingly,  the  united  forces  of  the 
French  and  Indians,  by  a  premediated 
arrangement  sallied  forth  and  with 
great  desperation  attacked  the  English 
in  their  camps  around  the  stockade,  and 
even  the  stockade  itself.  After  a  bitter 
engagement  they  were  repulsed;  and 
from  this  repulse  they  never  succeeded 
in  gathering  their  forces  together  again 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  encourage  them 
to  risk  the  chances  of  another  engage¬ 
ment.  In  the  woods  around  Port  Lio"- 
onier,  the  French  and  their  barbarian 
allies  met  in  battle  for  the  last  time  the 
English,  in  their  contest  for  the  region  of 
the  Ohio. 

But  in  the  interim,  and  up  to  the 
time  when  they  were  chased  back  from 
the  Loyalhanna,  the  enemy  harrassed 
the  English  in  every  way  conceivable, 
;but  especially  by  lying  in  wait  and  am-  i 
bushing  detachments  separated  from  ■ 
the  others,  and  by  constantly  destroying 
the  horses  and  cattle.  This  warfare 
was  carried  on  all  round  this  post,  both 
eastward  and  westward  of  the  camp 
and  all  through  the  woods  surround¬ 
ing  it. 

Very  meagre  accounts  of  this  engage¬ 
ment  which  came  off  here  at  Ligonier 
on  this  occasion  when  the  French  and 
Indians  attacked  the  English,  are  avail¬ 
able.  In  its  results,  hoWever,  it  was  of 
great  moment  and  consequence.  In  the 
history  of  the  conflict  with  the  barba¬ 
rians,  single  enga,gements  must,  nearly 
always,  be  considered  in  connection 
with  or  in  relation  to  events  of  which 
they  are  merely  a  part.  What  the  re¬ 
sult  woirld  have  been  had  the  English 
at  Loyalhanna  fallen  to  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
It  is  certain  that  the  battle  was  one  of 
ma.gnitude  and  desperation.  There  is 
quite  enough  testimony  from  the  best 
sources  to  fix  this  beyond  doubt;  and  its 
effect  on  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
campaign  and  on  the  history  of  the 
time  was  no  less  a  matter  for  congratu¬ 
lation  for  the  English  than  of  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  ill  omen  to  the  French.  The 
more  we  know  of  the  actual  condition 
of  affairs  at  that  time,  the  more  appar¬ 
ent  it  becomes  that  this  engagement  was 
.of  the  greatest  moment  in  its  results. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Gazette,  October  26,  1758,  &c., 
give  some  particulars  of  the  action  of 
|the  12th: 

“Extract  of  a  letter  from  Loyal  Han¬ 
ning,  dated  14  th: 

1200  French 

and  200  Indians,  commanded  by  M  de 
Vetri,  on  Thursday,  12th  current,  at  11 
0  clock,  a.  m. ,  with  great  fury  until  3 
p.  m.,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
victory  attend  the  British  arms.  The 
enemy  attempted  in  the  night  to  attack 
us  a  second  time;  but  in  return  for  their 
most  melodious  music,  we  gave  them  a 
lessori^ghells,  which  soon  made  them 


retreat.  Our  loss  on  this  occasion  is 
62  men  and  5  officers,  killed,  wounde^., 
and  missing.  The  French  were  employ¬ 
ed  all  night  in  carrying  off  their  dead 
and  wounded,  and  I  believe  carried  off 
some  of  our  dead  in  mistake.  ” 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Raystown, 
October  16,  1758: 

“Yesterday  the  troops  fired  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  success  over  the  enemy, 
who  attacked  our  advanced  post  at 
Loyal  Hanning  the  12th  inst.;  their 
number,  by  the  information  of  a  prison- 
jer  taken,  said  to  be  about  1100.  The 
Engagement  began  about  11  o’clock  a. 
Im. ,  and  lasted  till  2.  They  renewed  the 
attack  thrice,  but  our  troops  stood  their 
grounds  and  behaved  with  the  greatest 
bravery  and  firmness  at  their  different 
posts,  repulsing  the  enemy  each  time,, 
notwithstanding  which,  they  did  not 
quit  the  investment  that  night,  but  con¬ 
tinued  firing  random  shots  during  that 
time.  This  has  put  our  troops  in  good 
spirits.  The  accounts  are  hitherto  im¬ 
perfect,  which  obliged  the  General  to 
send  a  distinct  officer  yesterday  to  Loyal 
Hanning  to  learn  a  true  account  of  the 
affair.  By  the  General’s  information, 
they  only  took  one  wounded  soldier  and 
say  nothing  of  the  killed,  though  it  was 
imagined  to  be  very  considerable,  if 
they  attacked  in  the  open  manner  it  is 
reported  they  did.  Colonel  Bouquet  was 
at  Stony  Creek,  with  700  men  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  artillery.  He  could  get  no 
further  on  account  of  the  roads,  which, 
indeed,  has  impeded  everything  greatly. 
To-night  or  to-morrow  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  wagons  will  be  up  with  provi¬ 
sions.  Killed  12,  wounded  18,  missing 
31.  Of  the  missing  29  were  on  grass 
guards  when  the  enemy  attacked.  ” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  those 
killed,  as  also  from  the  reports,  that  af 
this  day  the  most  of  the  army  at  Loyal¬ 
hanna  was  composed  of  provincials. 
Bouquet  himself  was  not  at  the  camp  at 
the  time  of  the  engagement.  Col. 
James  Burd  was  in  command,  and  the 
following  is  his  account  in  a  letter 
written  the  same  day. 

“Camp  at  Loyal  Hannon, ) 
Oct.  12,  1758.  j 
“To  Col.  Bouquet  at  Stoney  Creek  on  the 

Laurel  Hill : 

“I  had  the  pleasure  to  receivb  your 
favors  of  this  date  this  evening  at  7  p. 
m .  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  send 
you,  through  Lieut.  Col.  Lloyd  (who 
marches  to  you  with  200  men),  the  100 
falling  axes,  etc.,  you  desire. 

“This  day,  at  11  a.  m.,  the  enemy 
fired  12  guns  to  the  southwest  of  us,  up¬ 
on  which  I  sent  two  partys  to  surround 
them;  but  ipstantly  the  firing  increased, 
upon  whieh  I  sent  out  a  large  party  of 
600  men.  They  were  forced  to  the 
camn,  and  immediately  a  regular  attack 
ensued,  which  lasted  a  long  time;  I  think 
about  two  hours.  But  we  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  to  do  that  honour  to  his  Majesty’s 
arms,  to  keep  his  camp  at  Loyal  Han¬ 
non.  I  can’t  inform  you  of  our  loss,  nor 


.u  of  the  enemy.  But  must  refer  to  for 

le  particulars  to  Lieut.  Col.  Lloyd.  One 
of  their  soldiers,  which  we  have  mortally 
wounded,  says  they  were  1200  strong 
and  200  Indians,  but  1  can  ascertain 
nothing  of  this  further,  I  have  drove 
them  off  the  field;  but  I  don’t  doubt  of  a 
second  attack.  If  they  do  I  am  ready.  ” 
In  a  postscript  he  adds:  “Since  writing 
we  have  been  fired  upon.  ” 

In  a  letter  of  Henry  Bouquet’s  dated 
at  “Ray’s  Dudgeon,  Oct.  13,  1758,  10  p. 
m.  ”  He  says: 

“After  having  written  to  you  this 
morning,  I  went  to  reconnoitre  Laurel 
Hill,  with  a  party  of  80  men,  some  firing 
of  guns  around  us  made  me  suspect  that 
it  was  the  signal  of  an  enemy’s  party.  I 
sent  to  find  out,  and  one  of  our  party 
having  preceived  the  Indians,  fired  on 
them.  We  continued  our  march  and 
have  found  a  very  good  road  for  ascend- 
inging  the  mouniain,  although  very 
stony  in  two.  places.  The  old  road  is 
absolutely  impracticable. 

“I  have  had  this  afternoon  a  second 
letter  from  Colonel  Burd.  The  enemies 
have  been  all  night  around  the  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  have  made  several  false  at-  | 
tacks.  The  cannon  and  the  cohortes 
have  held  them  in  awe,  and  until  the 
Colonel  had  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  en¬ 
virons,  he  was  not  sure  that  they  had 
retired.  At  this  moment  is  heard  from 
the  mountains  several  cannon  shots 
which  makes  me  judge  that  the  enemies 
have  not  yet  abandoned  the  party,  and 
at  all  events  I  am  going  to  attempt  to 
reenter  the  post  before  day.  The  200 
men  which  Colonel  Burd  sent  to  me, 
have  eaten  nothing  for  two  days.  I  re¬ 
ceived  this  moment  provisions  from  I 
Stony  Creek  and  will  depart  in  two  | 
hours. 

“I  have  not  any  report  of  our  loss,  two 
officers  from  Maryland  have  been  killed, 
and  one  wounded.  Duncannon  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  mortally  wounded,  also  one  officer 
in  the  first  battallion  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  nearly  fifty  men. 

“The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  be  con¬ 
siderable  to  judge  by  the  reports  of  our 
men  and  the  fire  which  they  have  al¬ 
ready  wasted.  Without  this  cursed 
rain  we  would  have  arrived  in  time 
with  the  artillery  and  200  men,  and  I 
believe  it  would  have  made  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

“As  soon  as  it  is  possible,  I  will 
send  you  word  how  we  are.  Be  at  rest 
about  the  post.  I  have  left  it  in  a  state 
to  defend  itself  against  all  attacks  with¬ 
out  cannon,  and  I  learn  that  they  have 
finished  all  that  remains  to  be  done.  ” 

Col.  Bouquet  arrived  at  the  camp  at 
Loyalhanna  on  the  7th  of  Sept.  He 
mentions  this  fact  „  in  a  letter  to  Gen. 
Amherst  written  from  the  post.  Sept. 
17th,  in  which  he  reports  the  result  of 
the  reconnoisance  of  Maj.  Grant.  In 
this  letter  he  explains  at  length  the  part 
he  had  in  suggesting  the  expedition  which 
was  so  disastrously  carried  out  by 


Grant.  Th  this  letter  is  also 
account  of  the  affairs 
camp,  of  interest  in  this  n 
says: 

“The  day  on  which  I  arrived ^*t  the 
camp,  which  was  the  7th,  it  was  r^rt- 
ea  to  me  that  we  were  surrounded  bv 
parties  of  Indians,  several  soldiers 
aving  been  scalped,  or  made  prison- 

“Being  obliged  to  have  our  cattle  and 
our  horsM  in  the  woods,  our  people 
could  not  guard  or  search  for  them. 

without  being  continually  liable  to  fall 

into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

..‘•Lieut.  Col.  Dag  worthy  and  our  In- 1 
dians  having  not  yet  arrived,  I  ordered 
two  companies  each  of  100  men  to 
«!^py^thejpathways  and  try  to  cut  off 
the  enemies  in  their  amousn  ana  release 
our  prisoners.  ” 

j  Gen.  Forbes  to  Col.  Bouquet  from 
I  Raystown,  Sept.  23,  1758,  where  he  had 
just  heard  of  the  report  of  Grant’s 
deteat,  says: 

“I  have  sent  Mr.  Bassett  back  the 
length  of  Fort  Loudoun,  in  order  to 
divide  the  troops  from  thence  to  Juniata 
in  small  parties  all  along  that  road,  who 
are  to  set  it  all  to  rights,  and  keep  it  so; 
and  as  the  partys  are  all  encamped  with¬ 
in  five  or  six  miles  one  of  another,  they 
serve  as  escorts  to  the  provisions  and 
,  forage  that  is  coming  up,  at  the  same- 
I  ^  understand  by  these 

I  officers  that  you  have  drawn  the  troops 
from  your  advanced  post.  *  *  * 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  all  your  peo- 
ple  are  in  spirits,  and  keep  so,  and  that 
h-oyall  Hannon  will  be  soon  past  any  in¬ 
sult  ^without  cannon.  I  shall  soon  be 
afraid  to  crowd  you  with  provisions,  nor 
would  I  wish  to  crowd  the  troops  any 
faster  up,  until  our  magazines  are 
thoroughly  formed,  if  you  have 
troops  for  your  own  enough 
aefense  and  compleating  the  roads;  and 
1  see  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  for 
my  stay  here  some  days,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  transport  of  provisions  and 
forage,  which,  without  my  constant  at¬ 
tention,  would  fail  directly.  The  road 
forward  to  the  Ohio  must  be  rgconnoi- 
tered  again  in  order  to  be  sure  of  our 
further  progress.  ” 

The  great  obstacle  which  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  army  was  that  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  roadway.  To  make  a  passage-way 
however  imperfect,  was  an  undertaking 
of  great  difficulty.  In  many  places, 
after  it  was  made  it  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  but  for  a  short  timeso  that  forces  had 
to  be  kept  at  work  upon  it  constantly. 
New  cuts  were  made,  the  angles  chang¬ 
ed,  and  the  road-bed  altered  as  necessity 
required.  Some  places  along  the  side  of 
the  Laurel  Hill  were  so  steep  that  em- 
bankments  had  to  b9  made  for  their 
support;  at  other  places  where  the 
ground  was  marshy,  the  way  became 
impassible  with  but  little  usage, 
“Autumnal  rains,  uncommonly  heavy 
and  persistent,  had  ruined  the  newly- 
cut  road.  On  the  mountains  the  torrents 


valleys  the  wheels 
or  tne  wagons  and  cannon  churned  it 
into  soft  mud.  The  horses,  overworked 
and  underfed,  were  fast  breaking  down, 
■^e  forest  had  little  food  for  them,  and 
they  were  forced  to  drag  their  own  oats 
and  corn,  as  well  as  supplies  for  the 
army,  though  two  hundred  miles  of 
wilderness.  In  the  wretched  condition 
or  the  road  this  was  no  longer  possible, 
ihe  magazines  of  provisions  formed  at 
Kaystown  and  Loyalhannon  to  support 
the  army  on  its  forward  march  were 
emptied  faster  than  they  could  be  filled, 
^arly  in  October  the  elements  relented; 
the  clouds  broke,  the  sky  was  bright 
again,  and  the  sun  shone  out  in  splendor 
on  mountains  radiant  in  the  livery  of 
autumn.  A  gleam  of  hope  revisited  the 
heart  of  Forbes.  It  was  but  a  flattering 
Illusion.  The  sullen  clouds  returned, 
and  a  chill,  impenetrable  veil  of  mist 
and  rain  hid  the  mountains  and  the 
;  trees.  Dejected  nature  wept  and  would 
;  not  be  comforted.  Above,  below,  around, 

'  all  was  trickling,  oozing,  pattering, 
gushing.  In  the  miserable  encamp- 
ments  the  starved  horses  stood  steaming 
in  the  rain,  and  the  men  crushed,  dis- 
gusted,  under  their  dripping  tents,  while 
the  drenched  picket-guards  in  the 
neighboring  forest  paced  dolefully 
nought  black  mire  and  spongy  mosses, 
ihe  rain  turned  to  snow;  the  decending 
flakes  clung  to  the  many-colored  foliage! 
or  melted  from  sight  in  the  trench  of 
half-liquid  clay  that  was  called  a  road. 

wagons  sank  in  it  to 
■“\*h,  and  to  advance  or  retreat  was 
alike  impossible.  ” 

Sir  J^n  Sinclair  was  the  Quarter 
master-General.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
he  was  a  petulant  and  irritable  old  soldi- 
ers,  who  was  a  good  type  of  those  re¬ 
gular  professional  soldiers  of  his  dav 
who  had  had  their  training  in  the  wars 
on  the  continent.  It  was  said  that  he 
everybody  else,  and 
would  discharge  volleys  of  oaths  at  all 
who  met  his  disapproval.  He,  however, 
was  brave  and  intrepid,  and  was  with 
the  troops  in  front  whenever  occasion 
demanded.  It  was  his  official  dutv  to 
secure  the  transportation  for  the  army 
incident  to  this  was  the  superintendence 
of  the  roads.  But  he  must  have  had 
some  quality  of  excellence  that  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  service;  for  he  had 
occupied  the  same  position  under  Brad- 
dock.  By  the  provincials  he  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  inefficient,  and  they  did  not  like 
him  tor  his  arrogant  ways.  Forbes, 
himself,  lost  patience  with  him,  and 
wrote  confidentially  to  Bouquet  that  his 
only  talent  was  for  throwing  everythine 
mto  confusion.  Among  the  orders  and 
requisitions  which  he  made  in  the  line 
v- gone  forward 

o’^er  the  main  range  of 
the  Alleghenies,  is  the  following  memo¬ 
randum;  “Pickaxes,  crows,  andsCvTls; 
likewise  more  whiskey.  Send  me  the 
newspapers,  and  tell  my  black  to  send 
candlestick  and  half  a  loaf  of 


j  S^ehr  For  bis  clid'not  reach  the  camp  at 
Loyalhannal  till  about  Nov.  1st,  He 
I  had  been  carried  most  of  the  way  in  a 
litter.  Fifty'days  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  Bedford  until  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  Loya'lhanna.  It  was  determined 
at  a  council  of  war  held  after  his  arrival 
here  not  to  advance  further  that  season. 
The  weather  had  become  cold,  and  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  were  white 
with  snow.  This  determination,  how¬ 
ever,  was  suddenly  changed,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  information  obtained  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources  touching  the  actual  condi- 
j  tion  of  affairs  at  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was 
[learned  conclusively,  that  the  French 
were  wanting  provisions,  that  they  were 
weak  in  number,  and  that  the  Indians 
I  had  left  them.  It  was  thereupon  con¬ 
cluded  to  proceed. 

Col.  Washington  had  so  earnestly  re¬ 
quested  the  privilege  of  leading  the  army 
with  his  Virginians,  that  his  request 
was  granted;  and  he  and  his  men  under 
Col.  Armstrong  with  the  Pennsylvanians 
were  intrusted  with  that  duty.  He  was 
then  but  a  young  man,  but  already  a 
beloved  leader  of  his  men.  Virginia  had 
intrusted  to  him  her  two  regiments, 
consisting  of  about  1,900.  Part  of  this 
force  were  clothed  in  the  hunting  shirt 
and  Indian  blanket,  which  least  imped¬ 
ed  their  progress  through  the  forest.  He 
himself  gave  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
have  this  honor  that  he  had  “a  long  in- 
itimacy  with  these  woods,  and  with  all 
[the  passes  and  difficulties.” 

He  and  his  provincials  then,  as  the 
[advance  of  the  army,  set  out  to  open  the 
way.  On  the  12th  of  Nov.,  about  three 
miles  from  the  camp  his  men  fell  in  with 
a  number  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  at¬ 
tack,  killed  one  man,  and  took  three 
prisoners.  Among  the  latter  was  one 
Johnson,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Indians  in  Lancaster 
county,  from  whom  was  derived  full 
and  correct  information  of  the  state  of 
things  at  Fort  Duquesne.  | 

On  this  occasion  occurred  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  things  that  can  be 
narrated  about  Fort  Ligonier. 

!  We  here  allude  to  the  engagement 
'which  occurred  among  the  pfbjincia^' 
[troops  by  a  misunderstanding  of  orders, 
in  which  Washington  ran  the  greatest 
risk  of  death.  There  has  never  been 
made  public  until  lately  a  consistent 
narrative  of  this  affair.  Owing  to  Wash¬ 
ington’s  reluctance  to  speak  of  himself 
and  of  his  military  career,  all  the  pub¬ 
lished  reports  lacked  a  certain  element 
of  credibility.  It  was,  however,  conced¬ 
ed  on  all  sides  that  the  occurrence  was 
remarkable,  and  that  the  remembrance 
of  it  always  remained  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  Washington.  The  best  known  au¬ 
thority  for  the  affair  was  that  which  was  ■ 
traceable  to  Gordon’s  History  of  Penn’a.  i 
[From  the  statement  there  made  it  ap-  . 
peared  that  Col.  Washington’s  detach-  ■ 
pent  was  engaged  on  the  road  several 
piles  from  the  fort,  and  that  the  noise 
pf  arms  being  heard  at  the  fort  it  was 


detachment 

and  that  thereupon  Col.  Mercer, 
dome  Wginians,  was  sent  to  his 
iance:  that  the  two  parties  ap- 
ached  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
istook  each  other  for  enemies;  and  that 
i  number  of  shots  were  exchanged,  by 
Birhich  some  of  the  Virginians  were  kiH- 

**^From  the  conversation  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  Hon.  Wm.  Finley, 
member  of  congress  from  the  West¬ 
moreland  district,  which  has  been  P^^" 
served,  the  popular  version  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  Whatever  allowance  may  be  made 
for  the  literal  accuracy  of  this  account, 
owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  from  its  nar¬ 
ration  until  its  publication,  it  is  certain 
that  it  contains  substantially  the  essen¬ 
tial  and  elementary  germ  of  fact  which 
clothes  this  circumstance  with  so  much 
interest.  A  deviation  in  minor  particu-  i 
lars  from  the  more  authentic  account,  1 
here  referred  to,  does  not  detract  from  L 
its  merits.  The  association  of  one  I 
command  with  the  other,  is  | 

cusable  when  we  remember  that  Mr. 
Findley  put  his  recollections  on  paper 
near  twenty  years  after  Washingtons 
death,  and  then  only  from  memory. 

But  we  have  from  late  sources  the 
version  given  by  Washington  himself  of 
this  affair.  In  an  article  published  in 
Scribner’s  Magazine  for  May,  1893,  there 
is  reproduced  some  accounts  of  the  west¬ 
ern  frontier  wars  in  which  Washington 
participated,  from  the  manuscript  of 
Washington  himself.  In  prefacing  the 
extracts  from  this  manuscript,  Mr. 
Henry  Pickering,  in  whose  family  the 
original  manuscript  is  still  preserved, 
days  that  “it  was  the  purpose  ^Col. 
David  Humphreys,  a  member  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  military  staff  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  to  write  the 
life  of  Washington;  and  it  would  seem 
that  at  his  request  Washington  prepared 
the  narrative,  the  connected  part  of 
wb-ich.  is  giv6n  in  tli6  &rticl6  r6f6rr6Q.  to# 
This  narrative  is  an  autograph,  covering 
Rome  ten  pages  of  manuscript  of  folio 
Ipize,  and  is  in  part  responsive  to  detailed 
Ifend  numbered  questions  put  by  Ool. 
iTEumphreys.  *****  There  are 
“"frequent  interlineations  and  erasures 
and  the  words  “I”  and  “me,”  in  nearly 
every  instance  where  they  occur,  aret 
changed  to  the  initials  “G.  W.,”  by  the 
revision.  It  was  recently  read,  by  po^" 
mission,  before  the  Mass.  Historical 
Society,  but  it  has  never  been  printed, 
{prior  to  the  article  referred  to],  nor,  it 
is  believed,  have  any  extracts  from  it 
been  ever  given  to  the  public.  Certain 
incidents  described  in  it,  such  as  the  in¬ 
stance  of  grave  peril  in  which  Washing¬ 
ton’s  life  was  placed  in  one  of  the  en¬ 
gagements,  are  of  original  historical  in¬ 
terest,  but  the  permanent  value  of  the 
narrative  is  in  its  authoritative  source 
»nd  the  unchanged  form  in  which  it  ha 
i^been  transmitted.  ^ 

The  following  is  a  literal  transcriptioni 
'^f  the  article:  _  i 


“But  the  war  by  this  time  ri  _ 

another  quarter  of  the  continem,'^; 
applications  were  unheeded  till  the  yea: 
1758,  when  an  expedition  against  Fort 
Duquesne  was  concerted  and  undertaken 
under  the  conduct  of  Genl.  Forbes;  who 
though  a  brave  and  good  officer,  was  so 
much  debilitated  by  bad  health,  and  so 
illy  supplied  with  the  means  to  carry  on 
the  expidition,  that  it  was  November 
before  the  troops  got  to  Loyalhanning, 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne, 
and  even  then  was  on  the  very  point  of 
abandoning  the  expedition  when  some 
seasonable  supplies  arriving,  the  army 
was  formed  into  three  brigades— took  up 
its  march — and  moved  forward;  the  bri- 
gade  commanded  by  G.  W.  being  the  I 
leading  one.  Previous  to  this,  and  dur-  ■ 
ing  the  time  the  army  lay  at  Loyalhan- 
ning,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  in¬ 
volved  the  life  of  G.  W.  in  as  much  jeo¬ 
pardy  as  it  has  ever  been  before  or  since. 

“The  enemy  sent  out  a  large  detach¬ 
ment  to  reconnoitre  our  camp,  and  to  i 
ascertain  our  strength;  in  consequence  j 
iof  intelligence  that  they  were  within 
'two  miles  of  the  camp  a  party  com- 
imanded  by  Lieut.  Colo.  Mercer,  of  the 
Wirginia  Line  (a  gallant  and  good  officer) 
was  sent  to  dislodge  them,  between 
whom,  a  severe  conflict  and_  hot  firing 
ensued,  which  lasting  sometime  and  ap- 
pearing_ta.  asBrQach^tbe.jja®]^,  it  was 
conceived  that  our  party  was  yielding 
the  ground,  upon  whicb  G.  W.  with 
permission  of  the  Genl.  called  (per  dis¬ 
patch)  for  volunteers  and  immediately 
marched  at  their  head,  to  sustain,  as 
was  conjectured,  the  retiring  troops. 
Led  on  by  the  firing  till  he  came  within 
less  than  half  a  mile,  and  it  ceasing,  he 
detached  scouts  to  investigate  the  cause, 
and  to  communicate  his  approach  to  his 
friend  Colo.  jMercer,  advancing  slowly 
in  the  mean\;ime.  But  it  being  near 
dusk,  and  the  intelligence  not  having 
been  fully  disseminated  among  Col. 
Mercer’s  corps,  and  they  taking  uf  for 
the  enemy  who  had  retreated  approach¬ 
ing  in  another  direction,  commenced  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  relieving  party 
which  drew  fire  in  return  in  spite  of  all 
the  exertions  of  the  officers,  one  of  whom 
and  several  privates  were  killed  and 
many  wounded  before  a  stop  could  be 
put  to  it,  to  accomplish  which  G.  W. 
never  was  in  more  imminent  danger,  by 
being  between  two  fires,  knocking  up 
with  his  sword  the  presented  pieces.  ” 

On  the  I3th,  Col.  Armstrong,  who  had 
proved  his  skill  in  leading  troops  expedi¬ 
tiously  through  the  woods,  was  sent  out 
to  the  assistance  of  Washington  with 
1,000  men.  Armstrong  was  the  senior 
officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  forces,  and 
was  next  in  command  under  Boquet. 
These  two  bodies  of  provincials,  as  it 
would  appear,  co-operated  together  in 
the  front;  sometimes  detachments  of  the 
one  would  be  passed  on  the  road  by  de¬ 
tachments  of  the  other,  and  so  again  as 
the  occasion  required.  The  army  pro- 
I  greased  slowly;  the  weather  was  rainy; 


I 
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;  the  road  miserably  bad.  A  number  ot 
rnendly  Indians  were  kept  out  as  scouts; 
,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard 
I  against  surprise.  ^ 

'  purpose  specially 

consisted  of  2,500  men  picked  out.  That 
,  the  men  might  be  restricted  as  little  as 
^  Possible  m  their  movements,  they  went 
'  or  baggage,  and  with  a 

I  light  train  of  artillery  expecting  to  meet 

'  *=o  determine  the 

I  result  by  a  battle. 

of  Nov.,  Washington  was 
Bushy  Run.  On  the  18th,  Armrtrong 
“s  reported  within  17  miles  of  Fort  Du- 
quesue,  where  he  had  thrown  up  in- 
trenchments.  Gen.  Forbes  himself  fol- 

Ligonier  with 
4,300  effective  men— having  left  strong 

Bed^ford*^^^  supplies  at  Ligonier  and 

stopping  place  they  all  re¬ 
tried  to  every  precaution.  On  the  19th 
Washington  left  Armstrong  (who  in  the 
®®^“®  ^o  him)  to  wait 
taking  the 

I  lead,  with  vigilance  proceeded  toward 
the  fort.  On  the  34th,  Forbes  encamped 
bis  whole  army  about  Turtle  Creek,  10 
or  miles  from  Fort  Daquesne,  Here 
the  word  was  brought  by  the  Indian 
scouts  who  had  advanced  to  within 
sight  of  the  fort,  that  the  French  had 
abandoned  the  place  and  that  the  struc- 
report  was  soon 
r  w®*^)  A  company  of  calvary  under 
forward  to  extin- 
*®4.?^®  ®^^®  ®®  “uch  as  possi¬ 

ble,  but  thfey  were  too  late.  Prepara- 
Uons  had  been  made  by  the  French  to 
wthdraw  when  it  was  seen  they  could 
vf®J  fc^J^csistance.  They  had  made 
i®ady  to  destroy  their  works,  and  after 
fo  ,®Yerytbing  that  would 
burn,  they  withdrew  with  the  rest  of 
their  munitions  ana  cannons,  some  goine 
the  Commandant 
with  the  most  of  his  forces  going  up  the 
Alleghray  to  Fort  Machault.  The  whole 
of  the  English  hurried  forward  and  on 

took  posses- 

fv,®°  cf  fbe  site  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
thenceforth  the  place  was  held  by  those 
of  Saxon  blood. _ 

It  is  true  the  old  Fort  Duquesne  was 
;  but  a  heap  of  ruins  when  the  army  came 
I  to  take  possession  of  it;  nevertheless,  the 
■  campaign  or  Forbes  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  took  pos.session  of  this  fort¬ 
ress  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  were  directed,  without  an  engage¬ 
ment,  the  fruits  of  his  labors  falling  into 
his  hands  by  reasons  of  his  careful  and 
masterful  arrangements,  his  skillful  as- 
,sistants,  and  his  ample  preparations 
which  won  him  a  bloodless  victory,  and 
t  e  English  race  one  of  its  greatest 
achievements. 

26th,  Gen. 

horbes,  making  report  to  Gov.  Denny 
of  the  success  of  the  expedition,  added  : 

^®®ui  YOU  recommend  to 
your  Assembly  the  building  of  a  block¬ 
house  and  saw  mill  upon  the  Kiskimin- 


regard- | 
'’^tier. 

etas  near  the  Loyalhauna,  as  a  thiUr^j^ 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  prov<® 
ince,  if  they  had  any  intention  of  profit  ^ 
ing  by  this  acquisition.  ”  '%■ 

The  importance  of  Fort  Ligonier  as  a 
military  position  was  apparent,  even  be¬ 
fore  this  event.  Forbes,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Governor  from  Raystown,  Oct.  22, 
1758,  when  the  immediate  success  of 
their  expedition  was  uncertain,  says 
that,  whether  the  attempt  on  Fort  Du¬ 
quesne  should  be  successful  or  not,  the 
chain  of  forts  from  the  Loyalhanna  to 
Carlisle  ought  to  be  garrisoned,  besides 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  8usque- 
jhanna.  Of  the  number  required  to  gar- 
irison  these  posts,  he  estimates  that  there 
should  be  300  at  Loyalhanrm,  and  200  at 
Raystown. 

Forbes  set  out  from  Pittsburg  to  re 
turn  on  the  3rd  of  Dec.  On  the  8th 
Frederick  Post  came  to  Ligonier  where 
he  found  the  General  very  sick.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  leave  every  day,  but  still'con 
tinued  to  be  too  ill  to  be  moved.  On 
the  14th,  he  (the  General)  intended  to 
go,  but  his  horses  could  not  be  found.' 
They  thought  the  Indians  had  carried 
them  off.  They  hunted  all  day  for  the 
horses,  but  could  not  find  them.  “On 
the  16th,  Mr.  Hays,”  he  says,  “being 
hunting,  was  so  lucky  as  to  find  the 
General’s  horses,  and  brought  them 
jhome,  for  which  the  General  was  very 
thankful  to  him.  ”  Here  they  all  re¬ 
mained  till  the  holidays.  Under  date, 
Dec.  25th,  Post  says,  “The  people  in  the 
camp  prepared  for  a  Christmas  frolic, 
but  I  kept  Christmas  in  the  woods  by 
myself.  ”  This  was  the  first  Christmas 
celebrated  by  the  English  in  that  region. 
On  the  37th,  he  says,  “Towards  noon 
the  General  set  out,  which  caused  great 
joy  among  the  garrison,  which  had 
hitherto  lain  in  tents,  but  now  being  a 
small  company,  could  be  comfortably 
lodged.  It  snowed  the  whole  day.  ”  i 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  of  ' 
1758  and  the  early  part  of  1759,  there 
were  busy  times  about  the  fort,  as  it 
was  in  the  direct  line  of  communication 
to  Fort  Pitt  from  the  east.  Of  necessity 
there  was  much  movement  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  road  during  this  time  and  this  post 
from  its  location  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  relay  station  west  of  Bedford.  It 
is  not  probable  that  any  particular 
body  of  troops  remained  here  continu¬ 
ously  for  any  length  of  time,  Part  of 
the  time  we  know,  the  detachments  of 
the  Pennsylvania  provincials  were  here; 
sometimes  there  were  Virginians,  but 
most  of  the  time — and,  after  the  regular 
soldiers  were  withdrawn  from  their 
‘campaign,  all  the  time— the  garrison 
was  composed  of  Royal  Americans.  It 
would  further  appear  that  for  most  of 
the  time  the  senior  officer  who  happened  ^ 
to  be  located  here,  was  the  one  in  com-  “ 
mand,  although  the  commandant  at 
Fort  Pitt  was  superior  officer  in  this  de-  ' 
partment.  Col.  Hugh  Mercer  was 
left  in  charge  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  remain¬ 
ed  there  until  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Stan-  I 


I 


I 


who  came  oirTin  the  spring  of  l75S 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  more 
permanent  fortre.is  at  that  place.  Mer¬ 
cer  himself  was  at  Ligonier  when 
•^Forbes  took  posession  of  Fort  Duquesne; 
has  from  here  he  communicated  the  succes¬ 
ses  of  the  army  in  a  letter  to  Gov. 
Denny  Dec.  3,  1758. 

When  the  French  abandoned  Fort 
Duquesne,  their  Commandant,  De  Lig- 
neris  retired,  to  Fort  Machault  (Venan¬ 
go).  They  still  had  some  irifluence 
over  some  of  the  Indians  of  the  north¬ 
west;  and  that  vigilant  officer  used 
these  to  good  advantage.  Prom  Ven¬ 
ango,  and  from  Indian  towns  along  the 
Allegheny  and  streams  westward,  part¬ 
ies  of  these  barbarians  led  by  the  French 
Canadians,  made  inroads  constantly  on 
the  outposts  of  the  Province,  and  were 
always  on  the  alert  to  waylay  and  harass 
the  convoys  on  the  road.  Many  reports 
are  made  of  their  depredations,  even  after 
the  French  abandoned  Venango,  in 
Aug.,  1759. 

The  first  camp  at  the  Loyalhanna  was 
doubtless  made  after  the  fashion  of 
those  others  on  the  line  of  advance  of 
Bouquet;  and  of  necessity  was  made  be¬ 
fore  the  fort  was  built.  Col.  Jos.  Ship- 
pen  in  a  letter  from  Raystown  describ¬ 
ing  the  works  there,  says:  “We  have  a 
good  stockade  fort  built  here  with  sever¬ 
al  convenient  and  large  store  houses. 
Our  camps  are  all  secured  with  a  good 
breast  work  and  a  small  ditch  on  the 
outside.” 

In  the  report  of  Grant’s  defeat  by 
Montcalm  he  says  that  the  defeated 
soldiers  “were  pursued  up  to  a  new  fort 
called  Royal  hannon,  which  they  [the 
English]  are  building.  ” 

About  the  first  mention  made  of  the 
place  by  the  French  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  arrival  there  of  Bouquet’s  ad¬ 
vance,  at  which  time  it  is  reported  “that 
a  fort  has  been  built  of  piece  upon  piece, 
and  one  saw  mill.  ” 

From  the  same  sources  reports  were 
made  that  the  works  at  Loyalhanna 
were  still  in  progress  of  constructing  in 
the  spring  of  1759. 

The  number  of  troops  here  during  the 
winter  of  1758  and  throughout  1759, 
must  have  been  considerable.  This  was 
necessary  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
the  post  but  as  a  support  to  fort  Du¬ 
quesne;  for  there  were  fears  and  un¬ 
certainties  as  to  the  plans  of  the  enemy. 
Col.  Mercer,  in  Sept.  (1759),  states  that 
“the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  army  at 
Pittsburg  obliges  the  General  to  keep  ' 
more  of  the  troops  at  Ligonier  and  Bed¬ 
ford  then  he  would  choose.  ”  At  that 
date.  Col.  Armstrong  was  at  Ligonier, 
and  was  expected  to  remain  some  weeks 
longer.  Prior  to  that  time,  however. 
Col.  Adam  Stephen  of  the  Va.  provin¬ 
cials  was  at  least  for  the  time  being  in 
command  at  Ligonier.  Under  date, 
from  this  place,  July  7th,  (1759),  Col.  j 
Stephen  reports  to  Gen.  Stanwix  the 
particulars  of  an  engagement  that  oc¬ 
curred  the  day  before.  He  reports  _  as 


follows:  "  ■ 

“Yesterday  about  one  o’clock  the 
Scouts  and  Hunters  returned  to  camp 
&  reported  that  they  had  not  seen  the 
least  sign  of  the  Enemy  about;  upon 
which,  in  Compliance  with  Maj.  Tulli- 
ken’s  request,.!  sent  Lt.  Blane  with  the 
R.  Americans  to  Bedford,  and  as  the 
party  was  but  small,  ordered  a  Sergt.  & 
Eighteen  chosen  Woodsmen,  to  conduct 
him  through  the  Woods,  to  the  foot  of 
Laurel  Hill  on  the  West  side,  with  direc¬ 
tions  to  return  to  Camp  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  Road, 

— fiAbonfc  three  Quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  Detachmt.  had  marched,  the 
Enemy  made  an  attempt  to  Surprise 
this  Post.  I  cannot  ascertain  their  num¬ 
bers,  but  am  certain  they  are  consider¬ 
ably  superior  to  ours. 

“At  first  I  imagined  the  Enemy  only 
intended  to  amuse  the  Garrison  whilst 
they  were  engaging  with  Lt.  Blane’s 
Party,  but  finding  the  place  invested  in  i 
an  instant  &  the  Enemy  rash  pretty 
briskly,  I  began  to  entertain  hopes  of 
their  safety,  and  was  only  anxious 
for  the  Sergt.  and  Eighteen  men. 

“The  Enemy  made  an  effort  from 
every  Quarter,’  but  the  fire  on  the  first 
Redoubt  was  the  hottest,  in  it  Capt. 
Jones  was  killed. 

“Extremely  obliged  to  Lt.  Mitchelson, 
of  the  Artillery,  for  his  Vigilence  &  ap¬ 
plication.  After  a  few  well  placed  shells 
and  a  brisk  fire  from  the  Works,  the 
Enemy  retired  into  the  skirts  of  the 
Woods,  and  continued  their  fire  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  till  night. 

“The  Sergt.  (Packet,  of  the  Virginians) 
returned  about  sunset  without  seeing  an 
Enemy  until  he  came  within  sight  of  ; 
the  Fort.  The  party  behaved  well,  I 
fought  until  they  had  orders  to  retreat  ' 
&  got  in  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  i 

“The  Enemy  molested  us  in  the  night. 
Small  Parties  of  them  have  shown 
themselves  in  the  skirts  of  the  Woods  & 
fired  at  a  distance  without  doing  us  any 
hurt. 

“We  were  happy  in  saving  the  Bul¬ 
lock  guard  &  Cattle  &  all  the  horses 
employed  in  the  public  Service  werei 
;  luckily  returned  to  Bedford.  I 

I  “I  have  not  heard  from  Pittsburg! 

I  since  the  first  inst.,  where  Capts.  1 
!  Woodward  &  Morgan  then  arrived  with! 

I  a  detachment  of  230  men,  having  under 
their  care  Eighty  horses  load  of  flour. 

“P,  S.  We  have  only  Capt.  Jones  kill- 1 
ed  &  three  men  wounded  &  flatter  our- : 
selves  that  their  loss  is  considerable.  ”  ! 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  Col. . 
Mercer  reporting  to  Gov.  Denny  from  I 
Pittsburg,  says:  “Half  the  party  that ! 
attacked  Ligonier  was  returned  (to  Ven¬ 
ango)  without  prisoners  or  scalps;  they 
had  by  their  own  account,  one  Indian 
killed  and  one  wounded.”  Whether 
this  has  any  allusion  to  the  attack  re-' 
ported  by  Colonel  Stephen,  is  left  only 
to  inference. 

Then  for  a  time  when  the  French 
were  making  ready  to  leave  Venango 


I  a’l^  after  they  had  determined  to  ocrso, 
there  are  less  frequent  reports  of  attacks 
j  either  on  the  posts  or  convoys;  but  there 
was  no  safety  for  those  that  were  on  the 
i  roads  alone  or  unprotected.  In  August, 
Col.  Mercer  writes  to  Gov.  Denny  from 
Pittsburg;  “We  are  likely  to  have  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  from  the  enemy  this  way, 
for  the  Indians  have  dropped  off  to  a 
very  few  who  in  small  parties,  lie  about 
Ligouier,  and  this,  place,  serving  as 
spies,  and  now  and  then  taking  a  scalp 
or  prisoner.  ” 

Later  in  the  same  month  as  part  of 
the  intelligence  received  by  the  Council 
from  Pittsburg,  is  the  following  from 
Col,  Mercer:  “In  the  evening  11th  of 
Aug.,  1759,  a  Delaware  Indian  informed 
me  that  9  Indians  of  their  nation  from 
Venango  had  been  in  the  road  below 
!  Ligonier,  and  taken  an  Englishman ! 
prisoner,  but  that  he  had  made  his  es- 
i cape  from  them  in  the  night.”  _ 

Col.  Mercer  in  a  report  to  Gov.  Denny 
'from  Pittsburg,  Supt.  15ch,  1756,  says 
1  that  “the  difficulty  of  supplying  the 
'  army  here  obliges  the  General  to  keep 
’more  of  the  troops  at  Ligonier  and  Bed- 
;  ford  than  he  would  choose;  the  remain- 
I  der  of  the  Virginia  regiment  joins  us 
next  week.  Col.  Armstrong  remains 
[  some  weeks  at  Ligonier,  and  the  greater 
1  part  of  my  battalion  will  be  divided 
along  the  communication  to  Carlisle.  ” 

At  the  latter  end  of  1859,  Gen.  Stan  wix, 

'  in  command  of  this  department,  report 
gH  to  Gov.  Hamilton  that,  as  the  Assem- 
loly  had  directed  the  disbandment  of 
j  .their  troops,  he  had  ordered  “all  the 
Pennsylvanians  this  side  of  the  moun- 
!  tain,  viz.,  at  Pittsburg,  Wetherhold, 

,  Fort  Ligonier,  and  Stony  Creek,  to 
i  march  immediately  to  Lancaster,  to  be 
paid  and  broke.”  Having  sent  the  Vir¬ 
ginians  home  at  the  request  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  authorities  for  service  on  their 
frontiers,  the  posts  here  were  garrisoned 
bv  the  Royal  Americans.  In  the  winter 
of  1760  and  1761,  Col.  Vaughan’s  regi¬ 
ment  were  garrisoned  on  the  communi¬ 
cation. 

Little  occured  to  disturb  the  ordinary 
routine  about  these  frontier  posts  for 
several  years.  The  line  of  forts  which 
!  had  been  established  by  the  French  along 
:  the  Allegheny,  and  oh  the  lakes,  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  English  by  the  terms 
of  their  treaty.  The  French  being  de¬ 
feated,  relinquished  their  possessions  in 
America;  and  these  posts  were  garrison¬ 
ed  by  the  British  government.  Venango, 
LeBoeuf,  Presqu’  Isle  were  occupied 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

In  1763  occured  Pontiac’s  war.  This 
war  was  brought  about  by  the  exertions 
of  this  one  great  chief,  and  from  him  it 
is  often  called  Pantiac’s  Conspiracy. 
His  scheme  was  to  attack  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  posts,  and,  after  massacreing  the  , 
garrisons  to  destroy  the  works.  With  i 
1  this  war.  Fort  Ligonier  is  inseparably  ] 

1  connected.  j 

In  1763  the  English  settlements  did 
I  not  extend  beyond  the  Alleghenies.  In 


■Pennsylva3p71®i||0fa  might~Be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  eltreiif^rerge  of  the  frontier. 
From  Bedfird  tolFort  Pitt  was  about 
100  miles;  fort  Li^nier  lay  nearly  mid¬ 
way.  Each  of  thdse  was  a  mere  s;^ck 
in  the  de^,  interminable  forests.  Tier  , 
after  tier  cff  mountains  lay  between  them,  ' 
and  they  were  connected  by  the  one  nai> 
row  roBid  winding  along  hills  and 
through  sunless  valleys.  Little  clearings 
appeared  around  these  posts;  among  the 
stumps  and  dead  trees  within  sight  ot 
the  forts,  the  garrison  and  a  few  set¬ 
tlers,  themselves  mostly  soldiers,  ra^ed 
vegetables  and  a  little  grain.  The 
houses  and  cabins  for  the  most  part 
were  within  the  stockades.  The  garri¬ 
sons  were  mainlv  regulars,  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Americans  regiment.  Iheir 
life  was  very  monotonous.  Along  these 
borders  there  was,  at  that  time,  little  to 
excite  their  alarm  or  uneasiness,  oome 
Indians  frequented  Fort  Pitt,  and  set¬ 
tlers  were  coming  in;  bat  the  sight  of 
strange  faces  was  rare.  Occasionally 
news  was  brought  by  express-riders;  but 
the  life  of  those  who  were  obliged  to 
preform  garrison  duty  at  these  posts, 
was  devoid  of  excitement  and  monoton¬ 
ous  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1763,  Capt.  Ecu- 
ver  wrote  to  Col.  Bouquet,  from  Pitts¬ 
burg,  that  he  believed  the  Indian  affair, 
from  the  evidences  around  him,  was 
general,  and  he  trembled  for  the  out¬ 
posts.  At  that  time  settlers  had  been 
killed  near  the  fort,  and  there  were  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  the  Indians  who  had 
been  regarded  friendly,  having  deserted 
their  villages,  and  taken  to  the  war 
path. 

Fort  Ligonier  being  on  the  line  of  re¬ 
lief  to  Fort  Pitt,  it  became  necessary, 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  ot  their 
scheme,  that  it  should  fall;  for  no  war 
had  been  more  carefully  planned,  no 
campaign  more  skillfully  laid  out,  or 
better  executed  than  that  which  had  its 
orio-in  in  the  brain  of  the  savage  Pontiac, 
chief  of  the  Ottaways.  In  each  locality 
its  execution  was  carried  out  'oy  the 
principal  warrior  or  chief  of  that  partic¬ 
ular  region.  All  orders  were  executed 
without  dissent,  and  with  implicit  obe¬ 
dience. 

The  Indians  well  knew  that  the  des¬ 
truction  of  Port  Pitt  would  them 

permanently  nothing  unless  Fort  Ligo¬ 
nier  was  likewise  destroyed.  Besides, 
there  were  at  Ligonier  some  stores  and 
munitions  which  would  be  of  use  to 
them.  These  two  posts  gone,  all  the 
whites  to  the  Alleghen}'  mountmns 
would  have  been  murdered.  For  when 
thev  took  a  post,  its  capture  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  immediate  killing  of  its  in¬ 
mates,  or  by  the  torture  of  those  who 
escaped  speedy  death.  It  was  only  when 
the  g^arrison  was  strong  enough  to  make 
terms,  that  it  was  otherwise. 

The  Indians  therefore,  at  about  tVie 
same  time  at  which  they  began  their 
operations  at  Fort  Pitt,  appeared  about 


•rt  Ligonfer;  for  one  morning  a  vofley 

£  bullets  was  sent  among  the  garrison, 
with  no  otner  effect,  however,  than  kill¬ 
ing  a  few  horses.  Again  an  attack  was 
made,  about  the  middle  of  June,  by  a 
large  body  of  Indians  who  fired  upon  it! 
with  great  fury  and  pertinacity,  but 
were  beaten  off  after  a  hard  day’s  fight¬ 
ing. 

The  relief  of  these  posts  was  entrusted 
to  Col.  Bouquet,  and  the  particulars  of 
his  expedition  are  given  in  another  place. 
He  was  now  doing  what  he  could  to 
keep  up  the  communication  and  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  force  fit  to  penetrate  to  Fort  Pitt 
and  relieve  the  frontier  settlements  and 
the  posts  He  was  encamped  near  Car¬ 
lisle,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1756,  when  he 
heard  of  the  loss  of  Presqu’  Isle,  Le 
Boeuf  and  Venango. 

Fort  Ligonier  was  then  commanded 
by  Lieut.  Blane,  of  the  Royal  American 
regiment.  Blane  had  been  at  this  post 
for  a  number  of  years.  Capt.  Lewis 
Curry,  of  the  same  regiment,  was  in 
command  at  Bedford.  These  officers 
kept  up  a  precarious  correspondence 
with  each  other  by  means  of  express- 
riders.  This  service  was  dangerous  to 
to  the  last  degree,  and  soon  became  im¬ 
practicable.  The  substance  of  a  letter 
from  Col.  George  Armstrong  to  Gov. 
Hamilton,  from  Carlisle,  June  16th,  is 
“That  Blane,  commander  at  Ligonier, 
has  not  had  a  scrape  from  Pittsburg, 
nor  even  any  verbal  intelligence  since 
the  second  express  which  went  there 
from  Phila. — the  third  express  taking 
the  route  by  Fort  Cumberband.  That 
circumstance,  with  the  loss  of  a  man  at 
Ligonier,  who  going  out  on  the  14th  in- 
stant  to  bring  his  horse  was  picked  up 
(so  termed)  near  that  place,  gives  Blane, 
with  many  others,  reason  to  conjecture 
that  Pittsburg  is  invested  and  the  com  - 
munication  cut  off.  ” 

The  condition  of  affairs  about  Fort 
Ligonier  from  about  the  1st  of  June 
until  the  post  was  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  the  army,  is  well  disclosed  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Col.  Bouquet,  which 
covers  this  period.  The  actors  thus 
tell  their  own  stories.  This  correspond¬ 
ence  has  been  incorporatd  into  the  body 
of  the  historical  wort  threating  of 
this  war  by  Francis  Parkman;  and  from  i 
that  work  we  have  taken  at  length.  I 
whenever  necessary,  for  the  narrative ' 
pertaining  to  this  fort. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Lieut.  Blane,  will  show  his  posi¬ 
tion;  though,  when  his  affairs  were  at 
the  worst,  nothing  was  heard  from  him, 
as  all  his  messengers  were  killed.  On 
the  4th  of  June  he  writes;  “Thursday 
last  my  garrison  was  attacked  by  a  body 
of  Indians,  about  five  in  the  morning; 
but  as  they  only  fired  upon  us  from  the 
skirts  of  the  woods,  I  contented  myself 
with  giving  them  three  cheers,  without 
a  single  shot  upon  them.  But  as  they 
still  continued  their  popping  upon  the 
side  next  the  town,  I  seat  the  sergent  of 


the  Royal  AtS^fioans,  'with  a^pfcS^er  d^ 
tachment,  tb '  fire  the  houses,  which 
effectually  disappointed  them  in  their 
plans.  ” 

On  the  17th,  he  writes  to  Bouquet; 
“I  hope  soon  to  see  yourself,  and  live  in 
daily  hopes  of  a  reenforcement.  *  *  * 
Sunday  last,  a  man  straggling  out  was 
killed  by  the  Indians,  and  Monday  night 
three  of  them  got  under  an  out-house, 
but  were  discovered.  The  darkness  se¬ 
cured  them  their  retreat.  »*■*** 
I  believe  the  communication  between 
Fort  Pitt  and  this  is  entirely  cut  off, 
having  heard  nothing  from  them  since 
the  30th  of  May,  though  two  expresses 
have  gone  from  Bedford  by  this  post.  ” 

On  the  28th,  he  explains  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  report  for  some  time, 
the  road  having  been  completely  closed 
by  the  enemy.  “On  the  21st.”  he|con- 
tinues,  “the  Indians  made  a  second  at¬ 
tempt  in  a  very  serious  manner,  for  near 
two  hours,  but  with  like  success  as  the 
first;  They  began  with  ^attempting  to 
cut  the  retreat  of  a  small  party  of  fifteen 
men,  who,  from  their  impatience  to 
come  at  four  Indians  who  showed  them¬ 
selves,  in  a  great  measure  forced  me  to 
let  them  out.  In  the  evening,  I  think 
above  a  hundred  lay  in  ambush  by  the 
side  of  the  creek,  about  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  fort;  and  just  as  the  party 
was  returning  pretty  near  where  they 
lay  they  rushed  out,  when  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  would  have  succeeded,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  deep  morass  which  intervened. 
Immediately  after,  they  began  their  at¬ 
tack;  and  I  dare  say  they  fired  upwards 
of  one  thousand  shot.  Nobody  received 
any  damage.  So  far,  my  good  fortune 
in  dangers  still  attends  me.  ” 

By  some  means,  Blane  got  word 
through  to  Capt.  Carry,  of  the  fall  of 
Presqu’  Isle  and  the  two  other  posts:  for 
Bouquet  reports  to  Gen.  Amherst,  July 
3rd,  the  news  which  he  had  received 
from  Capt.  Curry,  who  had  received  it 
from  Blane. 

Knowing  the  straits  in  which  Lieut. 
Blane  and  his  men  were,  and  having 
fears  that  they  could  not  hold  out  with¬ 
out  relief,  Capt.  Curry  sent  out  from 
Bedford  a  party  of  twenty  volunteers, 
all  good  woodsmen,  who  reached  Ligo¬ 
nier  safely.  This  fact  is  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  Bouquet’s  Expedition, 
but  the  particular  date  is  not  given.  It 
was  probably  towards  the  latter  part  of 
June. 

While  Bouquet  lay  at  Carlisle,  and  the 
tidings  were  more  and  more  gloomy, 
his  anxieties  centered  on  Fort  Ligonier. 

If  that  post  should  fall,  his  force  would 
probably  not  be  able  to  proceed,  and  his 
would  be  the  fate  of  Braddock.  In  the 
words  of  the  authentic  narrative — The 
fort  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  h&nds  of  the  enemy,  before 
the  army  could  reach  it,  the  stockade 
being  very  bad,  and  the  garrison  ex¬ 
tremely  weak.  They  had  attacked  it  vig¬ 
orously,  but  pad  been  repulsed  by  the 
bravery  and  good  conduct  of  Lieut. 
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Blane.  The  preservation  of  that  post 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  situation  and  the  military 
it  contained,  which,  if  the  enemy 
could  have  got  possession  of  would  have 
enabled  them  to  continue  their  attack 
upon  Fort  Pitt  and  reduce  the  army  to 
the  greatest  straits. 

For  an  object  of  such  importance,, 
every  risk  was  to  be  run.  He  therefore 
resolved  at  an  attempt  to  throw  a  re¬ 
enforcement  into  the  fort.  Thirty  of  the 
best  Highlanders  were  chosen,  furnished 
with  guides,  and  ordered  to  push  for¬ 
ward  with  the  utmost  speed,  avoiding 
the  road,  travelling  by  night  by  unfre¬ 
quented  paths,  and  lying  close  by  day. 

I  The  attempt  succeeded.  After  resting 
sevei’al  days  at  Bedford,  where  Ourry 
was  expecting  an  attack,  they  again  set 
lout.  They  were  not  discovered  by  the 
I  enemy  until  they  came  within  sight  of 
the  fort,  which  was  beset  by  the  savages. 
They  received  a  volley  as  they  made  for 
jthe  gate;  but  entered  safely  to  the  un- 
jspeakable  relief  of  Blane  and  his  beleag- 
hredjnen. 

When  Bouquet  reached  Bedford,  on 
the  25th  of  July,  Ourry  reported  to  him 
(that  for  several  weeks  nothing  had  been 
heard  from  the  westward,  every  mes¬ 
senger  having  been  killed  and  the  com¬ 
munication  completely  cut  off.  By  the 
jlast  intelligence  Fort  Pitt  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Indians,  and  daily  threaten- 
ted  with  a  general  attack. 

I  The  condition  of  those  at  Fort  Ligou- 
ier  during  those  last  days  must  have 
[been  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Cooped 
up  in  the  fort,  and  blockaded  for  several 
[weeks,  they  could  neither  hear  from  the 
jOutside  world  nor  could  they  convey  anv 
[information.  We  can  therefore  well 
[imagine  that  it  was  with  great  joy  they 
caught  the  first  glimpses  of  the  red  coats 
emerging  out  of  the  dark  laurel  bushes, 
as  they  first  appeared  coming  down  the 
^pe  from  the  base  of  the  Laurel  Hill. 
What  greetings  there  must  have  been 
when  on  the  second  of  August,  the  little 
I  army  with  its  convoy  reached  the  stock- 
ade  at  Ligonier. 

Bouquet,  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison 
and  most  of  his  provisions  and  cattle  at 
Fort  Ligonier,  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  , 
Fort  Pitt.  The  savages  vanished  when 
he  came  up.  He  left  the  fort  on  the  4th 
of  August,  and  on  the  5th  and  6th  had 
^e  engagement  with  the  Indians  at 
Busby  Run,  an  account  of  which  has 
been  given  elsewhere. 

Col.  Bouquet,  not  having  a  sufficient 
force  to  penetrate  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try,  was  obliged  to  restrain  his  operations 
and  devote  his  means  and  attention  to 
supplying  the  forts  with  provisions, 
ammunition  and  other  necessaries,  pro¬ 
tecting  them  against  surprise,  and  gar¬ 
risoning  them  with  his  men,  until  the 
next  y^r,  when  with  new  forces  he  ad- 
jV^ced  into  the  Ohio- country. 

■  troops  who  had  garrisoned  these  i 
.p  osts  during  this  terrible  time^  had,  for 
the  most  part,  come  out  with  Forbes  in 


iTfSS.  To  these,  life  was  becomin, 
|burden,  J  And  it  was  no  wonder.  TheN 
[were  all/tired  of  this  service;  and  we  can  Y- 
read  with  marked  interest  the  series  of 
coraplamts  with  which  the  commanding 
officers  at  these  posts  worried  the  ears  of 
Col.  Bouquet.  Thus  Lieut,  Blane,  after 
congratulating  Bouquet  on  his  recent 
[victory  at  Bushy  Run,  adds:  “I  have 
[now  to  beg  that  I  may  not  be  left  any 
.longer  in  this  forlorn  way  for  I  can 
assure  you  the  fatigue  I  have  gone 
ithrough  begins  to  get  the  better  of  me. 
jl  must  therefore  beg  that  you  will  ap- 
[  point  me  by  the  return  of  the  convoy  a 
[proper  garrison.  *  *  *  My  present 
I  situation  is  fifty  times  worse  than  ever.  ”  ' 
And  again,  on  the  17th  of  September; 

“I  must  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your 
particular  attention  the  sick  soldiers 
[here;  as  there  is  neither  surgeon  nor 
medicine,  it  would  really  be  charity  to 
'  order  them  up.  I  must  also  beg  leave 
to  ask  what  you  intend  to  do  with  the 
poor  starving  militia,  who  have  neither 
shirts,  shoes,  nor  anything  else.  I  am 
sorry  you  can  do  nothing  for  the  poor 
[inhabitants.  *  *  *  *  l  realy  get 

heartily  tired  of  this  post.  ”  He  endured 
it  some  two  months  more,  and  them 
breaks  out  again  on  the  24th  of  Nov.:  ‘T 
intend  going  home  by  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  being  pretty  much  tired  of  the 
iservice  that’s  so  little  worth  any  man’s 
I  time;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  cannot  but 
think  that  I  have  been  so  particularly 
unlucky  in  it,  ” 

We  often  read  in  the  accounts  of  those 
times  of  the  difficulty  the  officers  had  in 
keeping  their  soldiers  from  deserting. 
There  was  indeed  little  wonder  that  these 
should  do  so.  Their  existence  on  the 
frontier  during  those  perilous  times  was 
pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Parkman,  re¬ 
peating  after  Smith,  calls  them  military 
hermits.  As  an  example  of  the  discon¬ 
tent  which  prevailed  among  officers  and 
men  who  had  now  for  well  nigh  seven 
years  been  isolated  from  civilizalion,  the 
example  of  Capt.  Ecuyer  may  well  be 
taken.  He  writes  to  Bouquet  from  Bed¬ 
ford — as  Mr.  Parkman  says — on  the  13th 
of  Nov.  (1763).  Like  other  officers  on 
the  frontier,  he  complains  of  the  settlers, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  fear  of  the 
enemy,  always  did  their  best  to  shelter 
deserters;  and  he  gives  a  list  of  eighteen 
soldiers  who  had  deserted  within  five 
days;  “I  have  been  twenty-two  years  in 
service,  and  I  never  in  my  life  saw  any 
thing  equal  to  it — a  gang  of  mutineers, 
[bandits,  cut-throats,  especially  the  grena¬ 
diers.  I  have  been  obliged,  after  all  the 
patience  imaginable,  to  have  two  of  them 
whipped  on  the  spot,  without  court- 
martial.  One  wanted  to  kill  the  sergeant 
and  the  other  waited  to  kill  me.  *  * 

■*  *  For  G-od’s  sake,  let  me  go  and 
raise  cabbage.  You  can  do  it  if  you  will, 
and  I  shall  thank  you  eternally  for  it. 
Don’t  refuse,  I  beg  you.  Besides,  my 
health  is  not  very  good,  and  I  don’t  kno’' 
if  I  can  go  up  again  to  Fort  Pitt  w’ 
this  convoy.  ” 

A—  ^  4  i  " 


excracc  rrom  a  letrer  or  uapt. 
uyer  to  Col.  Bouquet  from  Fort  Pitt, 
'^pril  23d,  1763,  deserves  to  be  given. 
“Before  the  arrival  of  your  letter  I  had 
sent  four  horses  to  Ligonier,  they  have 
returned  with  a  wagon  loaded  with  iron, 
harness  and  tools.  I  have  sent  an  order 
to  Mr.  Blane  to  send  me  all  the  King’s 
horses,  having  great  need  of  them  here, 
for  the  boats  and  for  gardens.  But  he 
replied  that  he  has  not  any,  and  that  the 
horses  which  he  has  belong  to  himself, 
and  that  he  had  arranged  with  you  on 
this  subject  when  you  came  down.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  living  so  long  at  this  post  has 
made  him  believe  at  last  that  the  place 
lielongs  to  him.  ” 

The  following  letters  of  Colonel  Henry 
Bouquet,  written  from  Fort  Pitt  in 
September  of  1763,  were  published  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History,  for  October,  1885. 

“Fort  Pitt,  15th  September,  1763, 

“Sir — I  received  the  10th  instant  your 
letters  of  the  fifth,  eight  and  ninth,  with 
the  return  to  Ligonier.  The  King’s  com¬ 
pany  observes  that  you  have  not  given 
credit  for  some  barrels  of  flour  and  a 
strayed  ox,  which  will  of  course  increase 
the  loss  of  your  stores.  However,  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  circumstances,  it  will  be 
found  very  moderate.  The  garrisons 
must  supply  themselves  with  firewood  in 
the  best  manner  they  can,  as  the  General 
does  not  make  any  allowance  for  that 
article;  you  might  have  the  trees  cut 
now  and  hauled  in  when  you  have  horses, 
as  I  find  it  a  saving  not  to  cut  it  small 
in  the  woods. 

“Can  the  inhabitants  of  Ligonier 
imagine  that  the  King  will  pay  their 
houses  destroyed  for  the  defence  of  the 
fort  ?  At  that  rate  he  must  pay  like¬ 
wise  for  two  or  three  humdred  pulled 
down  at  this  post,  which  would  be 
absurd,  as  those  people  had  only  the  use 
and  not  the  property  of  them,  but  oblig¬ 
ed  to  deliver  them  to  the  King,  whenever 
they  left  them. 

“As  to  their  furniture,  it  is  their  fault 
if  they  have  lost  it.  They  might  have 
brought  it  in  or  near  the  fort. 

“What  cattle  has  been  used  for  the 
garrison  will  of  course  be  paid  for,  but 
what  has  been  killed  or  taken  by  the 
enemy  I  see  nothing  left  to  them  but  to 
petition  the  General  to  take  their  case 
into  consideration.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
their  misfortune,  and  would  assist  them 
if  I  had  it  in  my  power,  but  it  is  really 
not. 

“The  orders  forbidding  any  importa¬ 
tion  of  goods  are  given  by  Sir  Jefl!rey 
Amherst.  However,  upon  sending  me  a 
list  of  what  may  be  absolutely  wanted,  I 
shall  take  upon  me  to  grant  a  permit. 
One  suttler  would  be  sufficient  for  that 
post.  We  do  very  well  here  since  we 
have  none  at  all. 

“I  am  sorry  to  have  to  acquaint  you 
that  Lieutenants  Carre  and  Potts  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  reduction,  though  ail  the 
I  shall,  with 


pleasure,  ta^  the  first  opportunity  to 
recommend  you  to  the  General  for  some 
place,  if  a  staff  is  established  in  the  gar¬ 
risons  of  this  continent. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  and  humble 
servant.  H.  BOUQUET.” 


“Fort  Pitt,  30th  September,  1763. 

“Dear  Siri  I  received  vour  letter  of 
the  twentieth  with  return’s  for  Septem¬ 
ber.  I 

“Major  Campbell  will  change  your 
garrison  and,  however  disagreeable  those 
things  are,  you  must  be  persuaded  that 
we  do  what  we  can,  and  not  what  we 
( would  choose. 

“If  the  ship  carpenters  now  here  are 
I  not  sent  to  the  lakes  you  may  retain 
them  a  couple  of  das’s  to  fit  out  bar¬ 
racks  for  about  fifty  men,  for  I  don’t 
think  we  shall  have  more  to  spare. 
Blankets  are  certainly  very  necessary, 
and  I  will  send  them  down  for  winter 
service.  As  to  the  other  article,  I  cannot 
help  you  at  present  in  that.  You  must 
keep  two  horses  going,  and  I’ll  send  you 
some  Indian  corn.  I  wish  Major  Camp¬ 
bell  could  give  you  some  assistance  to 
cut  trees  at  least,  but  I  know  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  upon  a  march  to  do  those 
things. 

“You  wilt  not  forget  to  send  the  rice 
and  axes  you  receiVed  from  Bedford  for 
this  post  with  the  seeds. 

“I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant.  H.  BOUQUET. 

“Lieutenant  Blane." 

The  original  of  this  letter,  from 
Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  to  Lieutenant 
Blane,  who  was  stationed  at  Fort  Ligon¬ 
ier,  is  among  the  papers  of  General 
Arthur  St,  Clair,  purchased  by  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  preserved  at  Columbus,  It 
was  copied  for  The  Magazine  of  Western 
History,  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Graham,  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  at  Columbus.  It  was 
written  from  Fort  Pitt  after  the  battle 
of  Bushy  Run. 

Capt.  Ecuyer  writes  to  Col.  Bouquet 
from  Bedford,  November  8th,  1763,  stat¬ 
ing:  “We  arrived  here  on  the  4th  of 
the  month  and  departed  the  9th.  I  do 
not  know  when  we  will  arrive  at  Ligon¬ 
ier,  for  the  roads  are  terrible  for  the 
chariots.  *  *  *  *  The  soldiers  which 
are  here  (tsedford)  and  at  Ligonier  in  I 
garrison  complain  bitterly  that  they  are 
not  provided  for,  and  I  have  no  money 
to  give  them.  ” 

The  soldiers  on  the  line  of  the  com¬ 
munication  were  busy  in  keeping  the 
way  open,  guarding  the  convoys  and  ^ 
hastening  to  relief  whenever  required. 
Fort  Pikt  was  kept  up  until  1772,  after 
which  a  corporal  and  a  few  men  only 
were  kept  at  the  fort.  The  next  year 
Richard  Penn  advised  that  a  small  gar¬ 
rison  should  be  kept  there  as  a  protection 
from  the  Indians.  It  is  not  known, 
therefore,  when  Fort  Ligonier  ceased  to 
be  garrisoned  by  the  Royal  Americans, 
but  there  is  presumption  of  the  strongest 
character  that  about  1767  to  1769  small 
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detachmente  of  soldiers  under  tBeTro- 
prietary’s  government  were  posted  here. 

It  was,  however,  stated  officially,  Jan¬ 
uary  30tb,  1775,  that,  “since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  last  war  [French  and  Indian 
War,  1754  to  1763],  no  forts  or  places  of 
defense  have  been  kept  op  within  this 
government,  ”  and  thus  the  duties  of 
such  as  were  stationed  at  these  posts,  it 
I  is  probable,  were  more  of  civil  or  police 
(character  than  of  a  military  character. 

During  tlhe  summer  of  1764  Bouquet 
was  occupied  in  organizing  an  expedition , 
against  the  Ohio  Indians,  as  it  was  too 
late  in  the  season,  and  he  had  suffered 
too  much  in  the  campaign  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  to  think  of  advancing  farther 
until  his  forees  were  recruited.  He 
I  successfully  accomplished  the  object  of 
I  his  labors.  ^  ^ 

I  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1764,  the 

*  Indians  made  a  raid  near  Bedford,  and 
killed  near  that  place  one  Isaac  Stimble, 
an  industrious  inhabitant  of  Ligonier, 
took  some  horses  loaded  with  merchants’ 

V  goods  and  shot  some  cattle,  after  Col. 

•  Heed’s  [Reid]  detachment  had  passed 
■  that  post. 

i  From  the  close  of  Pontiac’s  War  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1764  with  the 
(  Ohio  Indians,  there  was  no  general  war 
waged  on  the  part  of  the  savages  upon 
I  the  outposts  of  Pennsylvania  for  some 
j  time  succeeding.  The  land  office  was 
I  upen  to  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
spring  of  1769,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty 
of  1768.  Prom  that  period  settlers  came 
hither  in  great  numbers.  In  an  incred 
ible  short  period  of  time,  lands  were  lo¬ 
cated  and  settler's  were  occupying  them 
beyond  the  bounds  of  what  we  now  re¬ 
gard  as  Westmoreland  county,  on  the 
north  extending  beyond  the  Couemaugh. 
Bands  could  not  be  taken  farther  north¬ 
ward  than  the  limits  of  the  purchase, 
which  was  a  straight  line  from  where 
now  the  counties  of  Indiana,  Clearfield 
and  Cambria  meet,  a  point  called  Cherry 
Tree  to  Kittaning  on  the  Allegheny 
river.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
I  more  than  a  very  few  isolated  settlers 
(  occupied  any  lands  very  far  northward 
of  the  Conemaugh  until  several  years 
:  after  the  opening  of  the  office. 

>  From  that  time  it  was  not  long  until 
I -the  county  of  Westmoreland  was  erect- 
(  ed  out  of  Bedford  for  the  convenience  of 
j  the  inhabitants  of  this  region.  This 
:  -event  occurred  February  26tb,  1773. 
j  During  this  time  the  interests  of  the 
I  Penns  in  this  part  of  their  Province  j 
i  were  entrusted  to  some  gentlemen  of 
I  high  repute  and  of  great  integrity.  Of  i 
these,  one  of  the  chiefest  was  Arthur  St.  i 
Clair,  afterward  a  distinguished  general  I 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  ' 
first  governor  of  the  Western  Territory, 
was  at  that  time  designated  Captain,  al¬ 
though  his  duties  were  chiefly  of  a  civil 
character.  By  birth  a  Scot,  the  descend¬ 
ant  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
;  family,  he  was  by  nature  inclined  to  a 
I  military  life.  Having  gotten  an  ensign’s 


I  commission^ In^iie  army  whiclTTBrftan 
I  (sent  out  in  1758  to  join  in  the  war  against 
I  the  French  in  America,  he  had  served 
I  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  under 
I  Wolfe,  had  married  in  Boston  May  14th, 

1 1760,  had  resigned  his  commission  April 
16th,  1763,  and  within  a  few  years  after, 
had  become  interested  as  the  agent  of 
tne  Penns  in  the  West.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  at  Fort  Ligonier  in  some 
kind  of  service  sometime  before  1769. 
In  a  warrant  granted  to  him  for  a  cer- 
.  tain  body  of  land  in  Ligonier  township, 
it  was  recited  that  he  was  in  command 
of  the  post  at  Ligonier  in  1769  at  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  land  office. 
What  the  nature  of  the  service  of  those 
agents  at  these  posts  was  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  regular  garrisons  about 
1765,  we  have,  at  present,  no  accurate 
means  of  determining.  When  the  Com- ! 
mander-in  Chief  of  the  British  army 
abandoned  Port  Pitt  as  a  military  post  at 
a  later  period,  the  Penns  kept  a  few  men 
there,  as  we  have  seen,  to'take  care  of 
the  public  property. 

St,  Clair  was  appointed  Surveyor  for 
the.  District  of  Cumberband  county, 
April  5th,  1770,  and  commissioned  J ustice 
of  the  Court  and  a  Member  of  the  Pro- 
I  prietary  Council  for  that  county.  At 
that  time  Western  Pennsylvania  was 
within  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  remained  in  it  until  Bedford 
county  was  established,  March  9th,  1771, 
at  which  time  he  was  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  County  Courts,  Prothonotary, 
Register  and  Recorder  of  Bedford  county, 
(March  11  and  12).  When  Westmore¬ 
land  county  was  erected,  February  26th, 
1773,  he  was  appointed  and  commission¬ 
ed  to  the  same  offices  in  that  county.  In 
1771,  St.  Clair,  with  Moses  Maclean, 
Esq.,  had  run  a  meridian  line  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Pittsburg,  and  his  familiar  - 
ity  with  this  region  and  his  knowledge 
derived  from  an  execution  of  this  com-  ; 
mission,  made  him,  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  especially,  of  advantage  to  the 
Penns  in  their  contention  with  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  which  was  now 
about  culminating. 

From  these  circumstances  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  post  of  Ligonier  was  kept 
up  in  a  kind  of  a  way  from  1765  until 
about  1770  by  the  Proprietary  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  St,  Clair  had  charge  of  it  ( 
a  part  of  the  time.  He  is,  in  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  1773  and  1774,  addressed  as 
“Captain”  by  the  Governor;  it  is  known 
that  he  had  not  borne  that  title  in  the 
British  service. 

His  duties  hereabouts  were  arduous 
and  constant,  among  which  was  the  very 
responsible  obligation  resting  on  him  to 
I  keep  the  Indian  tribes  at  peace  with  the 
I  Province. 

The  year  1774  was  an  eventful  one  in 
the  annals  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  In 
that  year  occurred  the  frontier  war, 
known  as  Dnnmore’s  War,  the  last  one 
in  which  the  colonists  engaged  with  the 
mother  country  as  her  subjects.  The 


^rst  upon  the  southwestern  fron- 
-ors  with  fury.  Instantaneously,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  of  that  region  was  “in 
constOTnation  and  alarm.  During  this 
titae  Ligonier  was  the  center  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  influence  for  all  that  region 
which  acknowledged  the  legitimate ; 
authority  of  this  Province. 

The  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  I 
the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
Virginia,  by  his  agents,  some  of  whom 
were  desperate  and  lawless  characters, 
asserted  his  claims  with  arms.  In  var¬ 
ious  sections  there  was  no  civil  author¬ 
ity,  no  respect  for  law — but,  instead, 
violence,  terror,  threats  and  sedition. 

The  excitement  which  spread  over  the 
country  by  reason  of  these  things  now 
turned  into  a  panic.  Settlers  fled  in  all 
directions.  In  the  southern  portion  the 
frontier  was  pushed  back  eastward  of 
the  rivers.  Here  and  there  the  remain¬ 
ing  settlers  gathered  into  temporary 
structures  for  shelter  and  defense.  The 
panic  spread  to  the  northern  frontier. 
Alarms  occasioned  by  reports  that  the  | 
savages  wer^  about  to  cross  the  Alle-  i 
gheny  river  and  break  in  on  the  north¬ 
ern  frontier,  took  possesion  of  the  people.  1 
St.  Clair  and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates 
and  agents  of  the  Penns  were  busy  night . 
and  day,  going  in  all  directions  and  urg¬ 
ing  the  people  to  make  a  stand.  Upon 
the  individual  guarantees  and  assur¬ 
ances  of  St.  Clair,  Col.  Mackay,  Devereux 
Smith  and  others,  companies  of  rangers 
were  formed,  whose  pay  was  thus  made 
certain.  Blockhouses  and  temporary 
stockades  at  various  places,  and  stations 
for  defense  and  for  harborage  of  the 
ranging  companies  and  people  were 
established.  These  ranging  companies 
were  distributed  for  the  most  part  along 
the  line  of  the  Forbes  Road  from  Ligo-  i 
nier  by  way  of  Hannastown  to  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  river  and  Pittsburg.  In  a  letter 
to  Governor  Penn  from  Ligonier,  June 
18th,  1774,  St.  Clair  says: 

“In  my  last  I  had  the  honor  to  inform 
you,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Ranging 
Company  which  had  been  raised  here, 
there  was  reasons  to  hope  the  people 
would  return  to  their  Plantations,  and 
pursue  their  Labour,  and  for  some  time, 
that  is  a  few  days,  it  had  that  effect, 
but  an  idle  report  of  Indians  havineL 
,  /  been  seen  within,  the  Partys  has  drove 
j  them  every  one  into  some  little  Fort  or 
i  other, — and  many  hundreds  out  of  the 
\  country  altogether.  This  has  obliged] 
j  me  to  call  in  the  Partys  from  where  they 
/  were  posted,  and  have  stationed  them, 

'  twenty  men  at  Turtle  Creek,  twenty  at 
'  the  Bullock  Penns,  [seven  miles  east  of  i 
Pittsburg  on  the  Forbes  Hoad],  thirty  at 
i  Dannas  Town,  twenty  at  Proctors,  and 
twenty  at  Ligonier,  as  these  places  are 
now  the  Frontier  toward  the  Allegheny, 
all  that  great  Country  between  that  Road 
and  that  River,  being  totally  abandoned, 
except  a  few  who  associated  with  the 
People  who  murdered  the  Indian,  and 
shut  up  in  a  small  Fort  on  Conymack, 
[ConemaughJ^pqually  afraid  of  the  In¬ 


dians  and  fBe  pificers  of  Just4i0ei  ^he 
People  in  this  valley  still  make  a  stand, 
but  yesterday  they  all  moved  into  this 
place,  and  I  preceive  are  much  in  doubt 
of  what  to  do.  Nothing  in  my  Power  to  j 
prevent  their  leaving  the  Country,  shall  j 
be  ommitted,  but  if  they  will  go,  I  sup 
pose  I  must  go,  with  the  stream.  It  is 
the  strangest  Infatuation  ever  seized 
upon  men,  and  if  they  go  off  now,  as 
Harvest  will  soon  be  on,  they  must  un-  { 
doubtedly  perish  by  Famine,  for  Spring 
crops  there  will  be  little  or  none.” 

The  Indians  in  this  uprising  insisted 
from  the  first  that  their  war  was  with 
the  Virginians  only.  And  in  the  end 
this  was  seen  to  be  true,  for  their  depre¬ 
dations  were  confined  to  the  region  in 
which  the  war  broke  out,  St.  Clair  was 
about  the  only  one  who  detected  at  an 
early  date  their  attitude,  and  his  sagac¬ 
ity  has  been  the  subject  of  comment  at 
a  very  recent  period.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  St.  Clair’s  influence  among 
the  Indians  on  the  north  of  the  Ohio  was 
very  potent  to  this  end. 

St.  Clair,  from  Ligonier,  .Jnne  16,  1774, 
thus  reports  to  Gov.  Penn: 

“  ’Tis  some  satisfaction  the  Indians 
seem  to  discriminate  betwixt  us  and 
those  who  attacked  them,  and  their  Re¬ 
venge  has  fallen  hitherto  on  that  side  of 
Monongahela,  which  they  consider  as 
Virginia,  cut  lest  that  should  not  con¬ 
tinue,  We  are  taking  all  possible  care  to 
prevent  a  heavy  stroke  falling  on  the  few 
people  who  ard  left  in  this  Country. 
Forts  at  different  places  so  as  to  be  more 
convenient,  are  now  nearly  completed, 
which  gives  an  appearance  of  security 
for  the  Women  and  Children,  and  with 
the  Ranging  Partys,  which  have  been 
drawn  in  to  preserve  the  Communication, 
has  in  a  great  degree  put  a  stop  to  the 
unreasonable  panic  that  had  seized ' 
them,  but  in  all  of  them,  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  Ammunition,  and  several 
messengers  have  returned  from  below , 
without  being  able  to  purchase.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  know  whether  the  rang¬ 
ing  Companys  kre  agreeable  to  your 
Honour  or  not,  because  both  the  Expense 
of  continuing  thto  will  be  too  heavy  for 
the  subscribers,  and  that  I  am  every  day  ( 
pressed  to  incre^e  them.  This  I  have 
I  positively  refuse  to  do,  till  I  receive 
your  Honor’s  in  itructions,  and  I  well 
!  know  how  avere  b  our  Assemblys  have 
'  formerly  been  tc  engage  in  the  Defense 
of  the  Frontiers  and  if  they  are  still  of 
the  same  disposi  ion,  the  Circumstances 
of  the  White  Peo]  ile  being  the  Aggressors,  j 
will  afford  then  a  topic  to  ring  the ' 
Charges  (change )  on  and  conceal  their 
teal  sentiments. '  I 

The  last  sentei  ce  in  the  foregoing  ex  - 
tracts  reflects  hnw  the  care  and  watch- 1 
f nlness  of  St.  Cl  lir,  and  the  fear  of  re-  j 
suits  which  werj  inevitable  from  the 
aggressions  of  tie  whites  themselves, 
were  manifested.  After  this  letter  had 
been  written  he  added:  “The  day  be¬ 


fore  yesterday  I 
[Edward]  Ward 


i)ad  a  visit  from  Major 
He  informs  me  Mr. 


Crognan  set  our,  tor  wixiiamsDnrg'  tne 
tbe  day  before,  to  represent  the  Distress¬ 
es  he  says  of  the  People  of  this  Country. 
At  the  same  time  he  informed  Me  that 
the  Delewares  had  got  notice  of  the 
Murder  of  Wipey  and  that  Mr.  Croghan 
had  desired  him  to  come  to  me  on  that 
occasion,  that  he  advised  that  they 
should  be  spoke  to  and  some  small 
present  made  to  them  as  Condolence  and 
‘to  cover  his  Bones,’  as  they  express  it.  ” 
it  will  be  seen  that  St.  Clair  expresses 
much  concern  to  the  Governor  “about 
the  Murder  of  Wipey.  ”  There  was  no 
Circumstance  in  that  terrible  year  that 
was  the  cause  of  more  apprehension  to 
St.  Clair  or  Croghan  or  Gov.  Penn  than 
that  of  the  killing  of  Wipey,  a  friendly 
Delaware  Indian.  For  it  is  remarkable 
that  while  Dunmore’s  or  Cresaps’  War, 
,was  traceable  to  the  wanton  killinsr  of 
|the  friendly  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yel- 
!low  creek,  that  the  entire  Delaware 
tribe  which  had  up  to  that  time  remain¬ 
ed  friendly  to  the  whites,  were  on  the 
eve  of  now  breaking  out  on  the  northern  ! 
frontier  for  a  crime  of  the  same  nature 
— as  heartless  and  cruel. 
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When  a  portion  of  the  Delaware  tribe, 
about  the  time  of  Pontiac’s  war,  had 
I  passed  from  their  towns  on  the  Kittan- 
ining  trail  about  Frankstown  to  their 
!new  hunting  grounds  westward  of  the 
Allegheny  river,  there  was  one  of  them 
|:8omewhat  advanced  in  years,  called 
,  Wipey,  who  remained  behind  and  built 
his  cabin  or  lodge  by  a  stream  on  the 
!  north  of  the  Conemaugh  in  now  Indiana 
county.  The  place  was  called  by  the 
w’hdtes  Wipey’s  cabin.  This  lodging 
place  of  the  old  Indian  was  on  or  near 
the  tract  of  land  upon  which  George 
Findley,  the  first  white  man  that  settled 
Sorth  of  the  Conemaugh,  located.  This 
■was  before  the  title  to  the  land  had 
passed  from  the  Indians  to  the  Penns. 
When  the  land  office  was  opened,  Find¬ 
ley  made  application  for  a  warrant  for 
the  tract  which  he  had  improved.  This 
application  is  included  among  those  in 
the  list  given  by  the  Surveyor- General 
jto  J.  Elder,  Deputy- Suveyor  to  survey, 
and  is  literally  as  follows; 

“Apl.  3,  1769.  Application  made  by 
George  Fendler  (Findley),  Near  Wipsey’s 
(Wipey’s)  Cabin  Near  Conemaugh 
[River.  ” 

In  old  title  papers  the  place  is  men- 
ioned  frequently,  because  it  was  well 
nown  and  was  a  land  mark  on  the  trail 
rom  Ligonier  to  the  old  Kittanning 
iPath.  Wipey  was  at  peace  with  all 
men,  and  from  repeated  evidences  of  his 
friendship,  he  had  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  an  inoffensive,  harmless  hunter  and 
^fisher.  He  was,  in  short,  regarded  as  a 
friend  of  the  whites. 

The  circumstances  of  his  unfortunate 
killing  are  related  by  St.  Clair  in  a  re¬ 
port  to  Gov.  Penn  from  Ligonier,  Mav 
29th,  1774. 

“An  affair,  says  he,  that  has  given  me 
much  trouble  and  vexation  had  liked  to  , 
have  escaped  my  memory.  The  murder  j 


of  a  Delaware  Indian,  Joseph  Wipey,  < 
about  eighteen  miles  from  this  (place,  j 
It  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  in  the  i 
world,  the  Disposition  of  the  common  j 
people  of  this  Country,  actuated  by 
the  most  savage  cruelty,  they  wanton¬ 
ly  perpetrate  crimes  that  are  a  disgrace 
to  humanity,  and  seem  at  the  same 
time  to  be  under  a  kind  of  religous  en¬ 
thusiasm  whilst  they  want  the  daring 
j  spirit  that  usually  inspires.  Two  of  the 
'  Persons  concerned  in  this  murder  are 
John  Hinkson  and  James  Cooper.  I  had 
got  information  of  their  design  some 
time  before  they  had  executed  it,  and 
I  had  wrote  to  Hinkson,  whom  I  knew  to 
(be  the  leader  amongst  them  to  dissuade 
jthem,  and  threatened  them  with  the 
i  weight  of  the  Law  if  they  persisted,  but 
so  far  from  preventing  them,  it  only 
produced  the  inclosed  Letter.  The 
Body  was  discovered  hid  in  a  small  run 
of  Water  and  covered  with  stones.  1 
immediately  sent  for  the  Coroner,  but 
before  he  had  got  a  J  nry  together  the 
Body  was  removed,  so  that  no  inquest 
could  be  taken.  1  have  issued  Warrants 
on  suspicion,  but  they  are  so  much  on 
their  Gnard  I  doubt  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Yonr  Honor  will  please  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  may  be  proper  to  Pro- 
iclaim  them — It  is  most  unlucKey  at  this 
[time;  the  letter  may  perhaps  he  made 
use  of  as  Evidence.  ” 


There  is  no  knowledge  obtainable 
from  public  documents  as  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  letter  referred  to  which  St. 
Clair  received  from  Hinkson  (otherwise 
Hinckston)  or  some  of  the  leaders,  and 
which  he  transmitted  to  Gov.  Penn 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
used  as  evidence.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  party  wbo  committed 
the  murder  had  little  regard  for  civil 
authority,  and  that  they  felt  themselves 
strong  enough  to  resist  any  attempt 
made  to  punish  them.  St,  Clair  reports 
to  Gov.  Penn  from  Hannastown,  July 
12th,  1774,  among  other  things,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


i 


“Hinkston,  with  about  eighteen  men 
in  arms,  paid  us  a  visit  at  Court  last 
week,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  got 
leave"  to  go  away  again,  tho’  there  was  a 
force  sufficient  to  have  secured  two  such 
parties.  At  the  Sheriff’s  direction  I  had 
got  intelligence  that  they  were  to  be 
there  and  expected  to  be  joined  by  a 
party  of  Crassaps’  People  for  which  rea¬ 
son  the  Ranging  Partys,  that  were 
within  reach,  had  been  drawn  in,  but 
none  of  the  Virginians  appeared.  ” 

Gov.  Penn  to  punish  those  men  who 
had  by  such  an  unfortunate  act  imperil¬ 
ed  the  welfare  of  so  many  people,  issu¬ 
ed  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  two  ring-leaders,  Hinkston  and 
Cooper — fifty  pounds  foe  either  of  them. 

On  December  4th,  1774,  St.  Clair  an 
nounced  to  Gov.  Penn  from  Ligonier 
that  the  war  between  the  Indians  and 
Virginians  was  at  last  over, .  and  that  a 
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or  peace  “'Had' Deen  made  with  theTj 
Shawancese.  The  dissension  and  discord  | 
and  frequent  collisions  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  two  colonies,  were  kept  up  I 
until  late  in  1775,  and  until  the  Dele-  | 
gates  in  the  Continental  Congress  who 
were  making  the  way  clear  for  war  , 
with  the  mother  country  united  in  a  cir-  ‘ 
cular  urging  the  people  in  the  region  of 
dispute  to  a  mutual  forbearance. 

St.  Clair,  in  the  month  of  December, 
1775,  received  the  commission  of  a  colo¬ 
nel  in  the  continental  army,  together 
with  a  letter  from  President  Hancock,  | 
pressing  him  to  repair  immediately  to  | 
Philadelphia.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  j 
and  took  leave  of  not  only  his  wife  and  ! 
children,  but,  in  effect,  of  his  fortune,  ' 
to  embark  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  United  Colonies.  “I  hold,”  wrote 
St.  Clair  to  his  intimate  friend,  James 
Wilson,  “I  hold  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  withhold  his  services  when  his  coun¬ 
try  needs  them.  Be  the  sacrifice  ever  so  - 
great,  it  must  be  yielded  upon  the  altar 
of  patriotism.  ” 

From  the  begining  of  the  year  1775 
the  events  which  culminated  in  the 
JBevolutianary  War  followed  each  other 
rapidly.  In  1776  quite  a  number  of 
men  from  the  western  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  in  active  service  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  army.  In  the  latter  part  of  1776  an 
entire  regiment,  the  Eighth  Penna.,  was 
raised  in  Westmoreland  and  Bedford 
counties,  and  early  in  1777  they  joined 
Washington  in  New  Jersey. 

This  was  a  critical  time  for  the  people 
of  Western  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
summer  of  1777  occurred  the  violent  and  ; 
atrocious  outbreak  of  the  savages,  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  British  in  order  to  harass 
the  frontiers  and  to  divert  the  attention  I 
of  these  people  from  the  contest  in  the 
east  to  the  defense  of  their  own  hearths. 
jSiid  from  now  on  until  the  close  of  tne 
war  this  frontier  knew  no  peace. 

There  having  been  no  necessity  for 
keeping  up  the  fort  from  the  termination 
of  Pontiac’s  war,  from  the  fact  that  the 
frontiers  was  removed  farther  to  the 
west,  and  the  Indians,  especially  after 
Dunmore’s  war  of  1774,  being  at  peace 
with  the  whites,  the  structure  fell  into 
decay,  and  when  the  Revolution  came 
there  was  probably  nothing  remaining 
of  the  original  fortification  but  tne  line 
of  the  intrenchments,  the  magazine, 
and,  may  be,  the  passage-way  to  the 
spring  of  water  or  the  creek.  But  short¬ 
ly  after  the  war  was  upon  them,  the  In¬ 
dians,  instigated  and  sometimes  led  by 
the  British  or  the  renegades,  began 
their  warfare  which  continued  down 
until  the  war  itself  was  over.  The  meth¬ 
od  of  the  savages  was  to  make  forays 
and  marauding  incursions,  coming  into 
I  the  settlements  in  squads,  and  attacking  ■ 
the  settlers  in  their  homes  and  fields.  \ 

•  They  seldom  come  in  great  numbers, 
but  from  the  celerity  of  their  move¬ 
ments,  their  aptitude  in  passing  through  ( 
the  woods,  the  spddenness  of  their  at  j 
tacks — their  depredations  were  the  more 
greatly  felt.  *  ,  ^ 


In  the  summer  and  fall  of  . 
marauding  parties,  crossing  me  AJle 
gheny,  overran  the  frontiers  m  West 
moreland  wherever  settlementsJhad  been 
made,  especially  in  this  direction,  killing 
and  capturing  many  persons.  Most 
sought  safety  in  flight.  Those  who 
occupied  Ligonier  Valley  from  beyond 
the  Conemaugh  were  driven  into  their 
forts,  such  as  Fort  Wallace  and  Fort 
Barr,  and  others.  Archibald  Lochry, 
the  County  Lieutenant,  who  keep  watch 
over  the  affairs  with  all  vigilance,  re 
ported  to  President  Wharton  m  Novem¬ 
ber  1777:  “The  distressed  situation  of 
our’ country  is  such,  that  we  have  no 
prospect  but  desolation  and  destruction, 
the  whole  country  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road  (Forbes  Road),  from  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains  to  the  river  is  all  kept 
close  in  forts,  and  can  get  no  subsistence 
from  their  plantations;  they  have  made 
application  to  us  requesting  to  be  put 
under  pay  and  receive  rations,  and  as  we 
could  see  no  other  way  to  keep  the  people 
from  flying,  and  letting  the  country  be 
evacuated,  we  were  obliged  to  adopt 
these  measures  (requesting  your  Ex¬ 
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cellency  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to 


enable  us  to  put  them  in  execution)--it 
these  very  measures  are  not  adopted  I 
see  no  other  method  that  can  secure  the 
people  from  giving  up  the  country. 
These  people  while  they  support  these 
frontier  posts  are  certainly  serving  the 
public,  and  certainly  cannot  continue 
long  so  to  do  unless  supported  by  the 

•  pubUc^ut  Qoi.  Charles  Campbell  and 
four  other  persons  are  made  prisoners  on 
the  waters  of  Blacklegs  Creek;  four  other 
men  killed  and  scalped  near  the  same 
place:  one  man  killed  near  Wallaces 
Fort  or  Connomoch ;  eleven  other  persons 
killed  and  scalped  at  Paliner’s  Fort,  near 
Ligonier  (amongst  which  is  Ensign 
Woods).  At  the  place  where  Col.  Caoip- 
bell  was  made  prisoner  four  rascally 
proclamations  were  left  by  the  savages 
from  the  governor  of  Detroit,  requesting 
all  persons  to  come  to  him,  or  any  other 
of  the  garrisons  occupied  by  his  majesty  s 
troops  and  they  should  receive  pay  and 
lodgings  as  they  rank  with  us,  every 
private  person  for  encouragement  to 
have  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 

*  *  *  “In  short,  there  is  very  few 

days  there  is  not  some  murder  committed 
on  some  parts  of  the  frontiers. 

I  hope  with  Divine  assistance,  we  shall 
be  able  to  hold  the  country  till  we  are 
enabled  by  the  more  effectual  measures 
(that  is,  carrying  an  expedition  in  their 
country).  We  have  likewise  ventured  to 
erect  two  stockade  forts  at  Ligonier  and 
Hannas  Town  at  the  public  expense, 
with  a  Store  House  in  each  to  secure 
both  public  and  private  property  in  and 
be  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  suffering 
frontiers  in  case  of  necessity,  which  I 
flatter  myself  will  meet  with  your  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  approbation.  ” 

The  fort  which  Col.  Lochry  here 
speaks  of,  built  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
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f???,  wasnie  "Revolutionary  ¥ofl 
throughout  the  war,  and  the  last  one 
erected.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  kept 
up  during  all  that  time  in  a  defensible 
condition,  as  the  storehouse  there  was 
the  depository  of  the  continental  supplies 
under  order  of  Congress,  and  more  di¬ 
rectly  of  Washington  himself,  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  and 
while  the  Western  Department  was  in 
existence.  Thereat  were  kept  also  the 
arms  and  ammunition  furnished  by  the 
State  for  the  militia.  From  its  location 
it  was  the  most  eastern  barrier  of  that 
part  of  the  Province  west  of  Laurel  Hill, 
there  being  no  other  station  between  it 
and  Bedford  on  the  east. 

The  name  given  by  the  people  of  that 
day  to  this  stockade  was  Fort  Preserva¬ 
tion;  but  this  name  has,  long  been  un¬ 
known  to  tradition  or  memory,  and  is 
preserved  in  a  few  instances  in  the  most 
obscure  part  of  the  public  records.  No 
other  name  could  supplant  that  of 
Ligonier.  So  tenaciously  has  the  orig¬ 
inal  name  clung  to  the  place,  that  when 
the  proprietors  of  the  new  town  laid  out 
the  lots  and  streets  therefor,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  call  it  Ramseytown,  (after 
the  name  of  the  proprietor),  it  was  found 
to  be  impossible  to  make  the  word  pass 
current  or  become  acceptable  to  the 
people. 

The  only  instances  in  which  the  name 
of  Fort  Preservation  is  associated  with 
the  fort,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  are  the 
following.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  for  Friday,  Septem¬ 
ber  25th,  1789,  is  the  following  entry: 

“The  Comptroller  and  Register  Gen¬ 
eral’s  report  upon  the  account  of  Robert 
Laughlin,  for  smith’s  work,  done  at  Fort 
Preservation  or  Ligonier,  in  the  year 
1777,  by  order  of  Thomas  Galbraith, 
amounting  to  ten  pounds,  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  was  read  and  approved.  ” 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  for 
Wednesday,  Sept.  30th,  1789,  appears  the 
following: 

“The  Comptroller  and  Register  Gen- 
!  eral’s  report  upon  the  following  accounts, 
were  read  and  approved,  viz:  Of  Wil¬ 
liam  Osburne,  for  teams  hired  to  trans- 
,  port  baggage,  &c.,  to  Fort  Preservation 
;  or  Ligonier,  in  September  and  October, 
1777,  amounting  to  twenty-two  pounds, 
!  and  ten  shillings.  ” 

There  has  been  preserved,  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  a  Journal  or  diary 
kept  during  the  building  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fort,  which  in  a  very  unexpected 
manner  has  fallen  into  our  hands  and 
which  is  here  reproduced.  This  Journal 
is  contained  in  a  small  book  strongly 
bound  in  leather  and  still  comparatively 
well  preserved.  The  book  in  size  is  four 
by  six  inches  and  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  thick,  opens  lengthwise,  and  when 
closed  is  held  shut  with  a  brass  clasp. 
The  Journal  takes  up  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  book,  which  itself  was  evi¬ 
dently  used  for  brief  memorandums  of 
business  transactions  and  for  items  of  a 
privat^haracter,  Although  there  is  no 


signature  to  the  end  of  the  Journal,  nor 
in  any  part  of  the  book  to  indicate  who 
the  writer  was,  yet  from  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  the  writing  and  the  signatures 
with  other  portions  of  the  contents,  and 
from  other  evidences  of  an  intrinsic 
character  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion,  we  are  warranted  in 
assuming,  if  not  in  positively  asserting, 
that  the  Journal  was  kept  by  Thomas 
Galbraith,  Esq. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Thomas 
Galbraith  little  has  been  learned.  Of 
ihis  career  as  a  public  officer,  the  memor- 
!andum  book  which  he  has  left  and  the 
public  records  are  the  sources  of  our  in¬ 
formation. 

At  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  fort, 
Thomas  Galbraith  was  in  the  service  of 
the  State  evidently  for  the  distribution 
of  the  continental  supplies,  for  which  the 
state  was  responsible.  He  had  been  a 
property-holder  and  resident  of  Ligonier 
at  least  from  1773,  as  title  papers  dis¬ 
close. 

The  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the 
Journal  itself,  and  in  the  notes  below  to 
which  we  refer.  This  would  also  appear 
evident  enough  in  the  letter  from  the 
Council  of  Safety  to  the  Delegates  in 
Congress  of  Nov.  14th,  1779,  which  letter 
follows  this  Journal. 

On  Oct.  2l8t,  1777,  Thomas  Galbraith 
and  Col.  John  Proctor  were  appointed 
for  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Com¬ 
missioners  ^  -mer  purpose  ui  swz.xu« 
upon  the  personal  effects  of  such  as  were 
traitorously  inclined  and  had  abandoned 
their  families  or  habitations  and  joined 
the  arniy  of  the  King.  He  was  continu- 
^  in  this  appointment  the  next  year. 
He  was  elected  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1777 
Mention  is  frequently  made  of  him  as  in 
the  service  or  employ  of  the  State,  and 
nis  correspondence,  even  as  a  citizen 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  with  re¬ 
spect  and  favor  by  the  State  authorities 
as  the  minutes  of  the  Council  show.  He 
died  in  Ligonier  Valley  prior  to  1785,  as 
the  Records  disclose  the  fact  that  on  the 
Jch  of  June,  that  year,  letters  of  admiu- 
istr<aion  on  his  estate  were  granted  by 
Westmoreland  county 
,  The  necessity  for  this  fort  was  asserted 
emphatically  by  Lochry,  as  we  have 
seen,  but  in  this  Journal  the  particulars 
iot  that  trying  and  emergent  time  are  set 
forth  in  detail;  and  although  the  period 
embraced  in  this  diary  is  but  six  weeks, 
a  mere  moment  in  the  long  years  of  their 
desolation  and  trials,  yet  it  gives  a  better 
insight  into  the  times,  circumstances, 
and  conditions  of  this  frontier  post  than 
any  other  account  accessible. 

Journal, 

and  the  title  by  which  we  designate  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  original,  and  is  no 
part  of  It.  W  ords  which  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  repeated  refer¬ 
ences,  or  for  explanation  of  the  text  are 
inclosed  in  brackets.  The  star  marks 
which  appear  at  regular  intervals  are 

as  it  appears 
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in  ifie  maifcsct1|ii6;  This  bdog  ft- 

one  as  mignt  be  readily  carried,  io  the 
pocket,  ang  from  its  binding  and  texture 
was  probably  intended  for  this  service. 
With  the  exception  of  the  above  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  text  the  Journal  as  here  re¬ 
produced  is  a  literal  transcription  of  the 
original. 

Journal  Kept  at  Ligonier  During  the 
Building  of  the  Stockade  Fort  of  the 
Revolution,  Called  Fort  Preservation. 
Sept.  28th.  [1777]  12  o’clock  an  Ex¬ 
press  from  Palmer’s  Fort  that  George 
Findlay  come  in  wounded  and  some  more 
men  missing.  In  the  Evening  Capt. 
Shannon  with  16  Men  was  ready  to 
March,  but  the  Night’s  being  very  dark 
thotitmost  advisable  to  wait  till  day 
break. 

Sept.  29. — When  Day  appeared  the 
Men  Marched  to  Palmers  Port  and  were 
reinforc’d  with  6  Men  more  then  proceed¬ 
ed  for  Findlays  about  Twenty  Miles  dis¬ 
tance  from  Ligonier.  4  Miles  from  Pal¬ 
mers  we  met  with  Capt.  Hinkson  &  12 
Men  returning  from  burying  a  Boy  that 
the  Indians  had  kill’d  &  scalp’d  at  Find- , 
lays.  We  proceeded  to  Rodgers  within  | 
a  mile  of  the  place  that  Night  &nextj 
Morning  we  examin’d  the  Woods — coul’d ' 
find  but  4  Tracks  leading  into  the  Laurell  | 
Hill  towards  Bedford.  As  they  had  so ! 

,  much  start  Judg’d  it  more  prudent  to 
take  the  Kittanning  Path  in  order  to 
meet  with  any  partys  that  might  be* 
coming  into  the  Inhabitants.  We  cross’d 
over  the  Chestnut  Ridge,  Brushy  Valley, 
Blacklick  Creek,  Yellow  Creek,  &  Two- 
licks  Creeks  to  James  Wilkins  without 
discovering  any  Signs  of  Indians.  We 
encamp’d  before  the  House  &  kindl’d 
Fires.  The  Inhabitants  in  all  this  part 
of  the  County  having  fled  some  Weeks 
1  before. 

’  Sept.  30. — Before  Day  we  left  the  Fires 
'  and  march’d  into  the  Woods  in  order  to 
have  an  equal  chance  with  the  Enemy 
shou’d  they  be  on  Watch.  After  Day 
we  took  a  course  across  the  Country  to 
discover  if  any  partys  from  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  had  lately  come  into  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants.  About  Nine  O’clock  we  came  on 
B  the  Tracks  of  a  large  party  of  our  People 
g  steering  a  Course  for  the  River.  We 
thot  it  needless  to  proceed  any  further, 
as  that  Party  was  to  range  the  course  we 
"  were  steering.  We  then  took  a  Road  for 
Wallaces  Fort  &  came  there  about  12 
o'clock  from  which  place  the  Men  Went 
the  Day  before  to  look  for  *Col.  Camp¬ 
bell  who  was  thot  to  be  kill’d  with  5 
more  Men.  We  return’d  that  night  to 
Ligonier. 

Oct.  1st.— This  Day  we  were  inform’d 
the  IVJen  who  went  from  Wallaces  Fort 
to  look  for  Col.  Campbell  had  return’d. 
The  Indians  had  taken  him  &  the  other 
Men  Prisoners  by  a  Memorandum  left 
along  with  flve  proclamations  from  the 
Comn  [Commandant]  of  Detroit  offering 
continuance  to  all  officers  in  their 
tations  &  Ranks  in  the  King’s  Army  if 
jEiey  wou’d  repair  to  his  Standard  at 
j^pietroit. 


Memorand :  Oh  our  retnrcllto  Ligonier 
fi4  Miles  Distance  we  were  Inform'd  of 
Thomas  Woods  being  kill’d  about  five^ 
miles  from  the  Town,  which  occasioned 
08  to  make  a  forc’d  March  after  Dark  I 
into  the  Town  to  have  the  greater  cer¬ 
tainty. 


Oct.  3. — Capt.  Shannon  &  myself  went ; 
up  to  Col.  Lochry  to  know  if  he  had 
adopted  the  Plan  of  Building  a  Fort  &  ■ 
Magazine*  at  Ligonier  for  the  Support 
of  the  Country  and  to  keep  the  Com¬ 
munication  open  to  Fort  Pitt.  He  in¬ 
form’d  us  that  he  approv’d  of  the  same,  , 
&  wrote  a  letter  of  Instructions  to  Col. 
Pollock  to  appoint  persons  to  superintend 
the  Wprks  &  go  on  with  them  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Octr.  4. — Sent  Col.  Lochry’s  Letter  to 
Col.  Polibck. 

Octr.  3. — Col.  Pollock  came  to  Town 
and  appointed  Capt.  Shannon  &  Myself 
to  Superintend  the  Works.  We  immedi¬ 
ately  collected  the  People  &  inform’d 
them  of  Col.  Lochry’s  Orders.  They  de¬ 
sir’d  to  know  the  Pay  which  we  con’d 
not  exactly  ascercain.  As  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  seem’d  to  prevail  with  some  of 
working  at  an  uncertainty.  Col.  Pollock 
propos’d  riding  up  to  Col.  Lochry  and 
having  every  thing  done  to  their  satis¬ 
faction. 

Octr.  6th. — Col.  Pollock  &  Capt. 
Shannon  rode  up  to  Col.  Lochry,  who , 
wrote  to  the  People  that  he  cou’d  not 
ascertain  the  Pay,  but*  assur’d  them  of 
pay  equal  to  those  engag’d  in  the  same 
Business  in  the  Continental  Service. 

Octr.  7th. — We  laid  out  the  plan  of  the 
Port  &  began  with  Trench; — Enter’d  2 
Teams  in  the  Service. 

Octr.  8th. — Continu’d  digging  the 
Trench,  cutting  &  haling  Pickets— En¬ 
ter’d  three  Teams. 

Octr.  9th.— Continu’d  digging  the 
Trench  cutting  &  haling  pickets. — Began 
to  set  the  Pickets. 

Octr.  10th. — Employ’d  as  the  day 
before. 

Octr.  11th. — Employ’d  as  the  day 
before. 

Octr.  12th. — Being  Sunday  the  People 
refus’d  to  Work. 
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Frum  Journal  Kept  at  Ligonier  During  j 
y  ;  the  Building  of  the  Stockade  Fort  of  I 
the  Revolution,  Called  Fort  Preser- 
’  vation,  in  1777.  ( 

-I  Oct  r.  13th- At  Two  O’clock,  P.  M.  ,'in  Ex- 
j  press  from  Capt.  Lochry  at  Stoney  Creek 
■»',that  he  had  three  Brigades  of  Packhorses 
,^iwith  Continental  Stores  under  escorte; 
that  a  Man  had  been  kill’d  &  Scalp’d  the 
day  before  within  half  a  Mile  of  that 
place;  that  he  look’d  upon  it  unsafe  to 
stir  them  without  a  further*  reinforce¬ 
ment,  as  he  had  only  fifteen  Guns  to  de¬ 
fend  one  hundred  &  forty  Packhorses 
with  their  Drivers.  At  day  break  Capt. 
Shannon  with  24  Men  march’d  to  Stoney 
Creek  to  his  Relief.  The  Works  lay 
still  for  want  of  men — thei'e  being  only  a 
— . :  V- 
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■Guard  the  Town  left. 

Octr.  14th. — About  4  o’clock  this  after- 
■noon  the  escorte  arriv’d  safe  at  Ligonier 
without  any  Accident  on  the  Road; — 
'The  Works  lay  still. 

Octr.  16th. — Tne  Horse  Masters  appl’d 
to  the  militia  CaptS(t,  vis,  Knox  &  Me- 
Guffey  for  a  Guard  of  Twenty  Men  to 
escorte  theen  to  Hanna’s  Town,  which 
they  refus’d.  Capt.  Shannon  with  20  Men 
dhen  set  off  &  conveyed  them  to  Capt 
iLochry’s,  when  he  was  reliev’d.  Noth- 
(ing  done  in  the  Works  this  day. 

Octr.  16th. — *The  Escorte  return’d 
from  Capt.  Lochry’s. — A  few  Pickets  set 
i&  some  work  done  in  the  Trench. 

Octr.  17th. — Carried  on  the  digging  of 
the  Trench — cutting,  haling  &  setting  up 
Pickets. 

Octr.  18th. — About  sunrise  James  Clif- 
jford  shot  at  an  Indian  near  the  Mill 
[Creek,  about  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  from 
'the  Fort.  A  Party  Immediately  turn’d 
I  out.  Prom  the  Blood  it  appear’d  he  was 
shot  through  the  Body — a  large  stream 
spouting  out  on  each  side  of  the  path,  as 
he  ran,  for  about  40  Rods  when  the 
Blood  was  stoppe’d  &the  Tracks  of  three 
lor  four  making  into  a  close  thicket.  The 
Party  examin’d  the  Thicket  as  narrowly 
as  possible  but  cou’d  make  no  discovery, 
impossible  to  discover  any  Track.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  day  employ’d  in 
the  Trench  &  setting  up  of  the  Pickets. 

*Octr.  19th. — A  party  was  order’d  out 
to  reconnoitre  if  any  sculking  partys 
were  near  the  town  or  any  Tracks. 
About  10  o’clock  return’d  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  discovery.  Col:  Pollock  came  & 
held  a  Conference  with  me  &  Capt. 
Shannon  on  the  propriety  of  having  a 
Militia  Officer  to  Command  the  Garri¬ 
son  &  regulate  the  Militia — as  Capt. 
Shannon’s  Company  consisted  altogether 
of  Volunteers,  the  Militia  look’d  upon 
him  with  a  Jealous  Eye  of  reaping  all 
the  Honour  of  erecting  the  Fort  by  the 
Indefatigable  labor  of  his  Men,  we  in¬ 
form’d  him  [that]  many  of  the  Malitia 
had  come  to  the  Works  with  a  design  to 
draw  provisions  &  look  at  others  working 
that  I  told  thfem  [that]  unless  they  did 
Duty  in  the  Works  I  shou’d  absolutely 
refuse  to  Issue  provisions  to  any  such 
without  an  express  order  from  the  Lieut, 
of  the  County.  Col.  Pollock  inform’d  us 
the  whole  Battalion  was  order’d  into  pay 
&  service.  I  told  him  when  in  actual 
service*  I  would  issue,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  To  remove  all  Jealousies  it  was 
agreed  upon,  that  a  Commandant  shou’d 
be  appoint’d  to  Issue  the  Orders  of  the 
Superintendants  to  the  Officers  of  the 
several  Compauys.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  Companys  &  the  Number  of 
their  Men: — 

Captn  Knox  &  20  privates. 

Captn  Shannon — 27  privates.  : 

A  jjieut.  of  Capt  McGufiEey  &  4  pri¬ 
vates.  ♦  -sf-  *  Captn  Knox 

was  appointed  Commandant  ot  the  Gar¬ 
rison  &  of  the  Militia  then  in  the  Works. 

Octr.  20th. — Capt.  Knox  proceeded  in 
the  Orders  of  the  ^pr.  in  dividing  the 


Iffeh  into  proper  partys.  The  * . 
went  on  well. 

Octr.  21st. — *The  Works  went  forward 
briskly. 

Octr.  22nd. — The  People  began  to 
grow  tir’d  of  Work — disputed  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Superintendts — disallowed 
of  Captn  Knox  &  fell  into  confusion. — 
About  five  O’clock  P.  M.,  news  wasbrot 
that  about  two  hours  before  the  Indians 
had  kill’d  two  Children  &  scalp’d  them, 
two  more  they  scalp’d  alive  within  200 
yards  of  Palmer’s  Fort.  A  party  pursued 
<^lhem,  &  in  a  short  time  the  People  of  the 
Fort  fired  off  their  Guns  to  give  those 
persons  notice  who  had  gone  to  their 
plantations,  which  the  party  in  pursuit 
hearing,  imagin’d  the  Fort  to  be  attack’d, 
immediately  quit  the  pursuit  &  return’d. 

Octr.  23rd. — The  People  fell  to  work 
again — a  few  loads  of  Pickets  cut  & 
haul’d  &  some  Men  appointed  to  repair 
the  outhouses  for  the  reception  of  the  In¬ 
habitants. 

Octr.  24th. — The  People  fell  into  con¬ 
fusion  again — Many  of  them  went  home; 
this  morning  Daniel  Grafins  House  & 
Grain  was  burnt*  within  a  mile  &  a  half 
of  Palmers  Fort. — The  People  return’d 
in  again.  James  Clifford  on  his  Return 
saw  an  Indian  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Mill  Creek — he  imagined  him(the  Indian) 
to  be  one  of  his  own  Company  &  chal¬ 
lenged  him — on  which  the  Indian  im¬ 
mediately  whipped  on  his  Horse,  &  it 
being  very  Dark  got  into  the  Woods.  On 
receiving  this  news  at  the  Town,  Capts 
Shannon  &  Knox  with  19  Men  about 
Midnight  set  off  to  examine  the  Houses 
on  Mill  Creek  between  the  Fork  & 
Laurell  Hill  before  Day  Break,  which 
they  accomplished’  before  day  without 
discovering  any  appearances  of  Fire.  On 
their  return  in  the  Morning  being  rainy, 
they  discoverred  a  Track  about  a  Mile 
from  Ligonier  which  cou’d  not  be  made 
out  any  further  than  a  few  Rods,  as  the 
Leaves  had  fallen  much  &  the  Weeds 
killed  with  the  frost.  Near  to  where  the 
Indian  was  kill’d  they  discoverd’  two 
more  tracks,  but  raining  hard  the  tracks 
cou’d  not  be  made  out  with  any  degree 
of  certainty. — The  Artificers  wrought  at 
the  Gates.— Clifford’s  team  discharg’d. 

Octr.  25th. — Rained.  McDowell  & 
Johnston’s  Teams  bawling  Fire  wood  for 
the  InUabitants. 

Octr.  26th. — Being  Sunday  the  People 
went  out  in  Partys  to  their 
Plantations.  In  the  afternoon  an 
escorte  came  from  Bedford  with  two 
Brigades  of  Pack  horses  loaded  with 
Continental  Stores.  The  horse-masters 
made  application  to  the  Military  officers 
for  an  escorte,  which  was  refused. 

Oct.  27th. -Rainy. -Col.  Pollock  &  Capt. 
Knox  set  off  this  afternoon  for  Col.  Loch¬ 
ry’s.  Before  they  set  off  Capt.  Shannon 
&  myself  required  some  Men  to  turn  a  run 
l^of  Water  out  of  the  Trenches  which  was 
washing;&  filling  them: — He  gave  us  for 
answer  he  [that  is.  Pollock]  cou’d  do  it 
[in  Fifteen  minuets.  Without  doing  it* 


nau  suoTT— sin 
pick  it  up  the 


'delf  or  ordering  Men  to  do  it,  we 
/ere  obliged  to  hire  two  Men  to  turn  the 
Water  &  dig  a  Trench  to  carry  it  off 
clear  of  the  Works.  This  day  the  Ser¬ 
geant  of  Capt.  Knox’s  Company  &  Lieut. 
Curry  log’d  a  Complaint  with  Capt. 
Knox  against  me  as  Commissary — that  I 
wou’d  not  Issue  their  Provisions  &  was 
partial  in  favour  of  Capt.  Shannon. 
When  he  spoke  to  men  on  the  Complaint, 
I  told  him  the  Four  was  not  come  in; 
that  I  had  offer’d  the  Beef  yesterday  but 
they  would  not  take  a  part  without  the 
Wnole.  This  Evening  they  received  the 
Beef.  This  Day  we  receiv’d  an  Acco’nt 
of  Jno.  Cunningham  being  shot  at  & 
pursued  by  an  Indian  10  miles  below 
Liigouier.  Cunningham" 

Turkey  &  as  he  went  to 
Indian  fired  at  him. 

*Octr.  28tjh.-^This  Morning  Lieut. 
Curry  sent  over  his  Provision  return.  I 
had  not  Flour  to  Spare,  &  told  his  Man 
that  I  wou’d  Issue  d’uble  Rations  of 
Beef.  The  Fellow  insulted  me.  when 
Mr.  George  Reading  lent  me  the  Quan¬ 
tity.— Rain’d  the  whole  day  excessive 
hard. — the  Loyalhanna  overflowing  the 
Banks. — Partys  our  for  a  considerable 
Distance  round  the  Town  Recounoiter- 
ing: — made  no  discovery. — 2  Springs 
spouted  out  in  tlje  Trenche.s,  which  keeps 
them  full  of  Water. 

Octr.  29ta. — This  day  snow’d  &  Rain’d 
excesive  hard — Nothing  done  except  a 
fewreconnoitering— Wm.  Halferty  made 
a  return  of  the  Grain  and  Forage  brot 
into  the  Garrison.  The  Waters  still  con¬ 
tinue  high.— Capt.  Currie  gave  us  agree¬ 
able  news  of  the  Enemy  being  pent  up 
near  Philada.  and  a  Defeat  unavoidable: 
fre.sh  Courage  &  more  Whiskey  wou’d* 
make  our  People  Fight  the  English  or 
the  D:  a  Scout  order’d  for  to-morrow  to 
Range  the  Chestnut  Ridge  and  Laurel 
Hill  between  Palmers  Port  and  Ligonier. 

Octr.  30th. — This  day  Capt.  Shannon 
&  myself  rode  up  to  Col.  Lochry’s.  At 
Capt.  Lochry’s  a  complaint  was  made  to 
me  by  the  former  Magistrates  that  Col. 
Proctor,  while  in  the  Assembly,  had  laid 
past  for  the  use  of  the  Magistrates  the 
Votes  and  the  Different  Assemblies  from 
1744,  together  with  a  complete  set  of  the 
Laws,  which  have  not  been  sent  them. 
They  desired  the  Copyes  may  be  furnish’d 
them  as  their  Properties,  from  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  Convention  pass’d  the  3rd  Sept., 
1776.  The  Scout  turn’d  out  this  Morn¬ 
ing  consist’g  of  18  Men  return’d  without 
any  Discovery  of  any  Indians  or  Tracks.* 

Octr.  31st. — This  day  Lt.  Col.  Pomroy 
came  to  take  Command  of  the  Garrison. 
The  Trenches  continued  full  of  Water. 
The  teams  employ’d  in  haling  Pickets — 
the  Men  in  Cutting. 

Novr.  ist. — The  People  employ’d  in 
Cutting,  Hawling  &  Setting  of  Pickets 
&  clearing  the  Trenches  of  Water. — Set 
up  the  North  Gate  10  Feet  Wide — 12 
Feet  High  in  the  clear. 

Novr.  2nd. — The  People  generally  in¬ 
clined  to  go  Home.  Many  Familys  did 
go  about  2  o’clodk.  P.  M.— Mr.  Wood- 


about  3  mil 
of  a  Tomhj 
part  of  his  1 
from  Riel 
Scalp’d  &  , 
Men  turn’< 


ruff  came  and  inform’d  us 
RichardsoqJ  was  found  kill’d '^scalped 
18  from  Ligonier-ig’Strokes 
k  in  his  head  &  .the  upper 
Icuil  broke  in.— A  boat  3  miles 
rdsons  2  men  were  kilid  & 
Woman*  missing.  24  of  our 

- ^out  and  bury’d  Richardson. 

there  appear’d  only  4  tracks.  It  was 
Dusk  before  we  got  him  bury’d.— Re¬ 
turn’d  to  Ligonier. 

Novr.  3rd. — Employ’d  in  setting,  cutt- 
mg  &  hawling  Pickets.— The  Forage 
Guard  west  to  Richargsons  to  thrash 
Oats  and  Wheat  yesterday.— As  a  party 
was  returning  to  Palmers  Port  from  a 
Scout  about  a  mile  from  thatj  one  of  the 
party  being  a  small  distance  behind  was 
call’d  on  to  stop — first  in  a  low  voice, 
a  second  time  louder,  &  a  third  time 
very  loud.  The  Person  maefe  up  to  the 
Party  but  being  dusk  did  not  return  to 
the  place  until  the  next  mornmsr.  *  *  * 
found  the  *  »  *  ■ ' 

Novr.  4th.— Employ’d  aibout  the 
Pickets— digging  the  Trench-t-the  For- 
I  age  Guard  continu’d  at  Richardson’s.— 

I  Col.  Pdllock  came  down  from  Hanna’s 
Town  &  inform’d  us  that  Gen.  Hand  had 
return’d  to  Fort  Pitt— that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  set  aside  for  this  season.— Clif¬ 
ford  began  to  Hawl  with  his  Team.  *  * 

*  Yesterday  Morning  Capt.  Shannon 
with  5  Men  sett  off  to  meet,  the  Scout 
from  Barr’s  Port  &  Wallace’s  Fort  to 
range  the  Chestnut  Ridge  for  fifteen 
miles,  which  they  did  without  anv  dis¬ 
covery  of  Indians  except  at  the  Places 
where  the  People  were  kill’d.  *  *  *  * 
They  likewise  founds  Mare  belonging  to 
Sami.  Crajg  who  had  been  coming  to 
Ligonier  for  Salt  on  Saturday.  *  *  *  * 
he  is*  suppos’d  to  be  taken  prisoner  as 
his  body  cou’d  not  be  found.— These 
Scouts  fir^  the  Ridge  in  many  places. 

*  *  *  *F  Capt.  Shannon  return’d.  * 

*  (Jol.  Pomroy  demanded  from 
me  the  Ci^tinental  Salt  to  have  it  in  his 
own  keepifag.  *  *  *  *  j  refus’d  de¬ 
livering  id  without  an  Order  from  a  Con- 
tmental  Office.  *  *  *  Let  {jjrQ  have 
half  a  Bifsh  for  Palmers  Port  &  4  a 
bushl  fori  Barrs  Port.— Sent  2  Light 
Horse  Man  up  to  Col.  Lochry  for  an 
Order  to  detain  some  of  the  Arms  & 
Ammunit  on  for  this  Fort.  »  *  »  » 

About  onf  half  a  Mile  from  Ligonier, 
being  very  dark,  they  heard  some  human 
Voices,  bi  t  cou’d  not  distinguish  who 
they  were 

™  Novr.  5th.— Th^ipt  norse  jnen  le- 
rturn’d  with  the  news  that  Yesterday 
-about  11  o’clock  Wallace’s  Fort  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  number*  of  Indians  on  one 
Side  while  a  White  Man  on  the  Other 
Side  came  wading  up  the  Trail  Race  of 
his  Mill  with  a  Red  Flag  which  seem  d 
to  be  intended  as  a  deception  for  the  at¬ 
tack.  When  the  Man  appear’d  open  to 
the  Fort  in  the  instant  of  the  Attack  7 

Balls  we  fir’d  thro’  him.  *  *  *  *  ^ 

of  the  Balls  went  thro’  2  Letters  he  had 
+v’d  in  a  Bag  which  was  hung  round  his 
Neck  down  his  Breast.  *  »  »  *  From 
.what  cou’d  be  discover’d  by  the  Letters 
they  were  proclamations  from  Detroit  to 


1  the  same  amount  of  those  found  witn 
j  Col.  Campbell. — The  same  day  thePeople 
about  Palmers  Port  were  fir’d  on.  *  * 
!  *  *  Several  Partys  were  discov’d  about 
there  &  Squirrell  Hill.  *  *  »  *  To- 
;  morrow  we  expect  an  Attack.  *  *  * 

I  This  evening  Capt.  Shannon  &  2  Men 
I  set  off  for  Col.  Lochry’s  for  Ammunition. 

*  *  *  *  Return’d  at  Night  with  41 

lbs.  Powder,  15  lbs.  Lead.  *  *  *  * 

,  As  the  Light  Horse  return’d  some  of  our 
working  party  being  near  the  place  where 
they  heard  the  Voices,  they  went  and  ex¬ 
amin’d  the  Ground.  *  *  *  *  found 

5  Indians  Tracks. — At  the  same  time  the 
I  Indians  fir’d  on  the  People  at  Palmers 

Port  they  fir’d  on  the  Forage  Guard 
about  one  and  a  fourth  miles  from  the 
Fort  without  doing  any  damage.  • 

This  day  Cape.  Williams  brot  seven 
Men  part  of  25  Order’d  by  Col.  Pollock 
out  of  his  Company  into  the  Works.  *  * 

*  *  immediately  on  receiving  the  news 

;  they  all  ran  away,  having  first  drawn 
’  their  provisions.  *  *  *  *  25  Men 

more  were  order’d  from  Capt.  McGufichs 
I  comp’y.  *  *  *  he  having  only  5  Men 

6  those  in  the  Works,  the  Men  cou’d  not 
j  be  furnish’d.  *  *  *  Capt.  Shannon 

having  27  Men  constantly  in  the  Works 
of  his  Volunteer  Comp’y,  he  sent  orders 
for  27  Men  to  relieve. 

Novr.  6. — This  day  Gentries  posted 
j  out  &  Guards.  *  *  *  Some  Pickets 
I  set  &  hawl’d. — I  demanded  an  Escorte 
I  to  Bedford  on  public  Business  from  Col. 

I  Pollock  &  Capt.  Knox,  which*  they  re¬ 
fus’d. — I  apply’d  to  Capt.  Shannon  of  the 
,  Volunteer  Company  who  with  3  Men 
j  escorted  me.  We  left  Ligonier  at  8 
I  o’clock  P.  M. — Came  over  the  Laurell 
I  Hill  to  Jollys. — Very  Dark, 
i  Nov.  7th. — We  came  safe  to  Bedford. 

I  — The  People  on  the  Road  all  Fled  for  42 
I  Miles  from  Ligonier. 

[.  Novr.  8th. — I  left  Capt.  Shannon  on 
I  his  Return  to  Ligonier.  As  I  came  thro’ 
Bedford  news  had  come  that  a  Man  was 
I  kill’d  directly  after  i  pass’d  the  Moun- 
[  tain  (upon  it).  i 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  entries  in  | 
the  foregoing  journal  that  on  November 
8th  (1777),  Thomas  Galbraith,  or  the 
writer  thereof,  was  in  Bedford.  The  in¬ 
formation  which  the  Council  of  Safety 
obtained  from  “verbal  accounts,”  and 
which  in  a  communication  from  Lan¬ 
caster,  November  14th,  1777,  they  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Delegates  of  Pennsylvania 
in  Congress,  was  in  all  probability  ob¬ 
tained  from  him.  They  say: 

“This  Council  is  applied  to  by  the 
people  of  the  County  of  Westmoreland 
in  this  Commonwealth  with  the  most 
alarming  Complaints  of  Indian  Depre¬ 
dations.  The  letter,  of  which  the  in¬ 
closed  is  a  copy,  will  give  you  some  Idea 
of  their  present  situation. 

“We  are  further  informed  by  verbal 
accounts,  that  an  Extent  of  60  Miles  has 
been  evacuated  to  the  Savages,  full  of 
Stock,  Corn,  Hoggs  &  Poultry,  that  they 
have  attacked  Palmer’s  Fort  about  7 
miles  distant  from  Fort  Ligonier  without 


I  success;'  an3^  from  the  informati~^ 
White  Eyes  &  other  circumstancei 
feared  Port  Ligonier  has.  by  this  i 
been  attacked.  There  is  likewise  rea 
to  fear,  the  ravages  will  extend  to  Be... 
ford,  &  along  the  frontier.  We  shall 
order  out  the  militia  of  Bedford  County, 
&  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
those  settlements,  but  we  find  they  are 
greatly  deficient  in  the  articles  of  arms, 
&  especially  ammunition  &  Flints.  In 
Fort  Ligonier,  when  our  informants  left 
it,  there  was  no  more  than  40  lb  of 
powder  &  15  lb  of  led — Flints  are  sold  at 
a  Dollar  a  piece. 

“We  must  beg  the  assistance  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  these  articles — arms  we  dare 
hardly  ask,  but  ammunition  &  Flints 
we  hope  may  be  supplied  by  Congress 
both  to  Westmoreland  &  Bedford;  and 
we  must  also  intreat  the  attention  of  - 
i  Congress  to  the  general  Defence  of  the  I 
Frontier.  ^We  know  not  the  situation  of 
Gen.  Hand*  his  forces  or  his, views;  but 
we  have  reserved  the  militias  ef  Bedford 
&  Westmoreland,  for  the  purpose  of  co¬ 
operating  with  him  in  those  parts  of  the 
State,  &  the  neighborhood. 

“Mr.  Thomas  Galbraith  will  call  on 
you  in  a  few  Days  on  his  way  to  Ligon¬ 
ier,  the  supplies  should  be  furnished  to 
him  from  Carlisle,  to  be  carried  from 
thence  on  Pack  horses.  He  will  explain 
more  at  large  their  situation  &  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  communicate  to  him 
'  what  may  be  expected  from  Gen.  Hand, 
as  well  as  what  Congress  shall  order.  ” 

Col.  Lochry  reports  to  Pres.  Wharton, 
under  date  6th  of  December,  1777,  the 
following: 

“I  Wrote  to  your  Excellency  by  Col. 
Shields,  giving  a  State  of  the  Ravages 
Committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  this  County;  they  have  still 
Continued  to  Destroy  and  Burn  houses, 
Barns  and  Grain,  as  you  will  see  more 
Particular  in  a  Patation  from  the  People 
to  the  Hounorable  Assembly,  Praying 
Relief:.  My  Situation  Has  Been  Critical ; 
General  Hand  required  more  Men  than 
I  could  Possibly  furnish  from  Two 
Batalions,  which  is  all  I  can  Pertend  to 
have  jurisdiction  over,  on  acc’t  of  the 
unsettled  Boundery  between  this  State 
I  and  ’Virginia,  I  sent  One  Hundred  men 
for  the  Remainder  was  Stopt  by  His 
Order,  at  the  same  time  the  fron tears  of 
our  County  Lay  Exposed  to  the  Marcy 
of  the  Savages;  Not  a  Man  of  Our  frunt- 
ears  from  Logenear  to  the  Alegenia 
River,  Except  a  few  at  fort  Hand,  on 
Continental  Pay.  I  was  Oblidged,  by 
the  Advice  of  the  sub-lieutenants  & 
other  Principal  People  of  the  County,  to 
adopt  the  Measures  I  Before  Laide  Down 
to  your  Excellency;  I  Requested  Genner- 
al  Hands  Approbation  on  the  Plan, 
which  he  Declined,  as  you  May  see  His 
Letter  of  the  18th  October;  if  our  Meas¬ 
ures  Had  not  been  adopted,  I  am  very 
Cartain  there  Would  Not  been  Many 
Persons  on  tne  North  Side  the  (^reate 


stbrs  £i&[as~ 
*11  this  Winter,  In  Spring  they  Must  un¬ 
doubtedly  Lewe  the  Countery ;  they  Have 
no  Salt  to  lay-  up  Meat,  of  which  there 
is  a  greate  Plenty^  their  Grain  is  all 
Burn’d  &  Destroy’d  on  the  North  of 
Connemoch;  if  there  is  no  Store  of  Pro¬ 
vision  for  Next  summer,  and  the  People 
Hindred  from  Getting  Spring  Crops  the 
Countery  is  undoubtedly  Broke  up.  The 
Plan  we  Have  addopted  Has  Been  Put 
in  Execution  at  the  Expense  of  a  few 
Individuals-,  which  Cant  Be  Long  Con¬ 
tinued  without  supported  by  the  Publick, 

I  Have  sentfive  Indian  Scalps  taken  by , 
f  One  oFour  Scouting  Party,  Commanded 
by  Col’l  Barr,  Col’l  Perry,  Col’l  Smith, 
&  Cap’t  Kingston  [Hinkston?],  Being 
Valuentears  in  the  Action.  The  Action 
Hapned  Near  Kittaning,  they  Betoock 
Six’Horses  the  Savages  Had  Taken  from 
the  suffering  fruntears;  for  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  other  partys  I  Hoop  your  Excel¬ 
lency  Will  make  a  Retaliation  [compen¬ 
sation  or  reward  ?]  for  these  Scalps.  ” 

We  have  an  account  of  the  affairs 
about  Ligouier  towards  the  middle  of 
the  next  year,  1778,  in  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Galbraith,  from  Lancaster,  May 
20th,  1778,  to  Col.  Hambright: 

“I  left  Ligonier  the2d  May,  the  people 
had  entered  into  an  association  to  defend 
the  place  while  their  provisions  would 
last  or  ammunition;  their  store  amount¬ 
ed  to  one  month’s  provisions  &  about  1 
lb  powder  &  1  lb  of  lead  per  man.  The 
Time  will  soon  elapse  that  necessity  will 
compell  the  Inhabitants  to  seek  for  as¬ 
sistance  elsewhere  in  the  more  interior 
parts  of  the  Country.  There  are  now 
two  Brigades  of  Packhorses  in  Canico- 
cheague,  to  go  with  loading  for  Fort  Pitt. 
The  Pennsylvania  Road  for  some  time 
hath  been  shut  by  the  Enemy,  &  pre¬ 
vents  the  necessary  supplies  being  left  on 
the  line;  if  two  Companies  of  Militia 
would  be  sent  to  guard  the  supplies  of 
ammunition  &  Provisions  up  to  Ligonier 
■  &  Hanu’s  Town,  the  Inhabitants  will  be 
encouraged  to  defend  the  Posts  more 
stoutly.  The  attention  of  the  State  to 
the  Frontier  will  revive  their  drooping 
spirits;  their  situation  will  not  permit 
,  those  to  move  who  can  have  supplies,  to 
i  act  on  the  Defensive,  &  their  necessitys 
at  present  requires  an  immediate  exer¬ 
tion.  ” 

Col.  George  Reading  addressed  the 
following  letter  from  Fort  Ligonier, 
April  26th,  1779,  to  President  Reed ; 

“From  our  former  acquaintance  I  am 
the  more  emboldened  to  make  free  with 
you.  Your  letter  of  the  27th  ult.  I  rec’d 
per  Col.  Jno.  Shields.  I  accordingly 
communicated  it  the  inhabitants  and 
used  by  best  influence  with  them  to 
stand  their  Ground,  in  consequence  of 
which  several  staid  here  which  other¬ 
wise  would  have  gone  in  hopes  of  speedy 
relief,  which  is  yet  delayed.  This  day 
i  the  Enemy  made  a  breach  upon  us, 
killed  one  man,  taken  one  prisoner,  an¬ 
other  man  missing,  two  families  living 
some  distanpe  from  the  Fort,  not  known 
what  is  becoiie  of  them,  we  not  having 


men  sufficient  at  thiPposft^ 
being  reduced  to  a  very  few  inlal 
and  but  eight  men  and  boys 
to  the  Fort.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that^ 
less  we  have  some  speedy  support  and 
protection  we  shall  be  obliged  to  abandon 
this  important  Post,  several  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  being  entirely  out  of  bread,  must  go 
40  or  50  miles  for  what  is  got,  and.  pay  a 
most  exorbitant  price  for.  We  dread 
being  blocked  up  in  a  few  days,  the 
Enemy  appearing  numerous,  and  of 
course  our  creatures  all  destroyed,  if 
that  should  be  the  case  our  situation  will 
be  most  distressing,  our  case  is  not  agri- 
vated  but  rather  mitigated.  ” 

Col.  Lochry  was  notifled  by  Gen.  Me-  ■. 
In  tosh  in  a  letter  from  Fort  Pitt  January  ; 
29th,  1779,  that  he  (McIntosh)  was  just] 
informed  that  a  large  party  had  just  then 
set  out  to  strike  the  inhabitants  about ! 
Ligonier  and  Blackleg  Creek.  This  in- ' 
formation  to  Lochry  was  sent  by  an  ex¬ 
press  so  that  the  neighborhood  might  be 
acquained  of  it  and  be  upon  their  guard. ; 

By  orders  from  the  Commander- in- 
Chief,  General  Washington,  from  head-, 
quarters  at  Morristown,  April  12th,  1780, ' 
the  supplies  which  were  to  be  furnished 
by  the  State)  for  the  Continental  service] 
in  these  parts  were  directed  to  be  depos- ' 
ited  at  Fort  Pitt  and  Ligonier.  To  Lig-i 
onier  was  apportioned  three  hundred] 
barrels  of  floar,  eight  hundred  and  flftyi 
gallons  of  ri  m,  forty  tons  of  hay,  and i 
two  thousand  bushels  of  corn.  ; 

_  Owing  to  tne  difficulty  of  transporta-  i 
tion,  and  from  other  causes,  it  is  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that  these  supplies  never 
came  up  to,  this  quantity  at  any  one 
time. 

On  June  the  flrst,  1780,  Col.  Lochry 
writes  to  President  Reed  that  “Since  Mr.  i 
Sloan,  our  representative,  left  this  coun¬ 
ty,  we  have  had  three  parties  of  the  sav- 1 
ages  amongst  us— They  have  killed  and 
taken  five  persons  two  miles  from  Lig¬ 
onier,  and  burned  a  mill  belonging  to 
one  Laughlin.  ” 

In  speaking  of  the  ravages  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  county  during  the  summer 
of  1781,  Col.  James  Perry  writes  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Reed  July  2d,  of  that  year,  that  on 
the  last  Friday  two  young  women  were 
killed  in  Ligonier  Valley. 

After  the  destruction  of  Hannastown 
in  1782  there  was,  during  that  fall,  a 
ranging  company,  consisting  of  about 
twenty-two  privates  and  two  officers, 
stationed  at  Ligonier  for  the  defense  of 
that  quarter.  .  When  these  disbanded 
there  was  probably  no  force  kept  at  this 
point  after  that,  as  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  was  now  over. 

Tbe  original  fort  erected  at  tne  Lioyai- 
hanna  was  called  Fort  Ligonier  after  the 
name  of  the  head  of  the  British  army  at 
tbNt  time.  In  October,  1757,  Sir  John 
Ligonier  was  made  Commander-in-Chief 
(fiif  the  land  forces  in  Great  Britain,  and 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Vis¬ 
count  Ligonier,  of  Enniskillen.  He  had 
o-reatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  afterward  in  Germany.  In  1763  ne 


(jwas  created  au  English  Baron,  and  inf 
1766  an  English  Earl.  He  died  in  1770, 
laged.  ninety-one  years.  He  was  born  in 
IFrance,  his  father  was  a  Huguenot  of  a 
hoble  family.  He  fougbt  in  the  battles 

Ef  Blenheim,  Oudenarde,  Ramilies,  and 
t  Malplaquet  twenty-two  balls  passed 
through  his  clothes  without  injurin'' 
him.  ° 

The  old  Fort  Ligonier,  was  a 
•work  of  strength  and  of  some  magni- 
jtude.  It  was  intended  to  be  such 
a  place  of  defense  as  would  meet  all 
jemergencies,  and  was  especially  con-  ■ 
jstructed  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
jments  of  warfare  peculiar  to  the  time. 
It  was  designed  and  constructed  to 
lanswer  for  more  than  a  shelter  against 
jthe  Indians,  and  was  made  to  resist  the 
artillery  and  the  appliances  of  civilized 
warefare.  As  it  was  on  the  direct  line 
of  communication  with  Port  Pitt,  and 
from  its  location  would  necessarily  bq  a 
relay  station  for  convoys  and  a  deposi¬ 
tory  for  war  munitions,  provisions  and 
material,  it  was  arranged  with  barracks 
and  ample  accommodations  for  a  per¬ 
manent  garrison.  As  such  a  post  it 
served  its  purpose  throughout  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  and  the  perilous  time 
when  the  English  held  the  line  between 
the  colonists  and  their  enemies.  In 
Pontiac’s  war,  we  have  seen,  it  was  one 
of  the  four  posts  which  withstood  the 
siege  of  the  barbarians  with  much  honor 
and  to  good  purpose. 

The  Fort  proper  was  but  a  part  of  the 
post,  which  with  its  outward  retrench¬ 
ments,  fascine  batteries  and  redoubts, 
was  really  the  harborage  for  a  small 
army.  The  situation  of  the  Port,  with 
its  appurtenances,  was,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  excellent.  It  stood  on  an 
elevated  ground  within  easy  distance  of 
the  Loyalhanua  Creek,  being  on  the 
north  or  eastern  bank,  the  stream  here 
flowing  northward.  Eastward  the 
ground  was  nearly  level,  but  on  all  other 
Bides  it  declined  rapidly.  At  its  highest 
point  it  was  probably  more  than  forty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek,  but 
where  the  passage  way  was  made  for 
jaccess  to  the  stream,  the  bank  was  such 
as  to  make  the  approach  easy.  A  deep 
avine  extended  along  the  side, 
'here  is  some  traditional  evidence, 
upported  by  circumstances  of  a  prob¬ 
able  characted,  that  on  the  bank  opposite 
this  ravine,  which  is  now  partly  built 
upon  by  the  town,  was  the  bnrying- 
ground  used  by  the  garrison  and  by  the 
first  settlers  near  the  Fort.  On  the  one 
side  of  this  sloping  land  within  range  of 
the  guns  of  the  Port  were  the  cabins  of 
the  settlers  and  those  who  had  business 
at  the  post.  The  buildings  which  are  re 
ferred  to  in  the  accounts  of  the  siege 
during  Pontiac’s  war  were  likely  in  this 
'l^^'^ter.  Many  relics  have  been  gather 
ed  about  the  ground,  such  as  bayonets, 
gun- barrels,  hatchets,  knives,  pieces  of 
wagon-tire,  flints  and  arrow-heads. 

The  fort  which  g(;_  Q^ir  speaks  of  in 
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1 1774,  into  which  the  peopmWthe  v.'illey 
,  gathered  during  that  summer,  wasprob 
!  ably  the  old  fort  rehabilitated  by  St. 
j  Clair  himself,  for  during  this  time  this 
I  was  the  center  from  which  he  directed 
I  operations  as  the  agent  of  the  Penns.  It 
is  also  probable  that  a  part  of  the  ton— 
the  magazine  and  storehouse — had  been 
kept  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Province, 
down  to  at  least  1772  or  177S1,  These 
structures  from  the  nature  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  used  in  their  construction — logs  and 
earth  embankments — and  exposed  as 
they  were  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  could  not  last  long  without 
constant  reparation.  While  the  material 
of  Fort  Ligonier  was  of  this  perishable 
character,  yet  the  earth-works,  the 
bastions,  the  store  house,  and  the  maga¬ 
zine  were  originally  intended,  as  we  have 
said,  to  be  more  permanent  and  substan¬ 
tial  than  was  usual  in  the  ordinary  forts 
cf  that  period. 

The  stockade  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  was  an  entirely  different  affair. 
The  place  which  it  occupied  cannot  be 
pointed  out,  but  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  it  was  built  near  the  site  of  the  old 
fort,  some  remains  of  which,  such  as  the 
ditch,  were  then  utilized.  The  new 
structure  was  probably  nearer  the  creek, 
and  lower  than  the  site  of  the  old  fort, 

I  as  the  circumstance  of  the  water  flowing 
I  into  the  ditch,  mentioned  in  the  “Journ¬ 
al,  ”  when  it  was  building,  would  indi- 
I  cate.  Doubtless,  however,  it  embraced 
within  its  limits  the  magazine  of  the  old 
fort,  and  was  within  proximity  to  the 
springs  of  the  ravine. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  without  any 
motive  of  adulation,  that  the  people  of 
Ligonier  Valley  have  ever  manifested  a 
spirit  of  patriotic  interest  in  the  historic 
events  which  are  connected  inseparably 
with  old  Fort  Ligonier.  Nor  is  there  i 
any  place  within  the  Commonwealth  , 
more  deserving  of  remembrance  or  better 
calculated  to  arouse  sentiments  of  filial 
gratitude  and  patriotic  reverence. 

Its  history  begins  with  the  earliest 
appearance  of  civilizationjin  these  wilds. 
Its  record  antedates  every  other  point 
west  of  the  mountains  secured  by  the  j 
English- Americans.  The  British  histor-  ’ 
ian  in  narrating  the  story  of  the  conflicts 
of  England  with  those  nations  of  Europe 
which  her  valor  and  diplomacy  conquer¬ 
ed,  and  especially  with  France,  with 
whom  she  struggled  for  life  or  death  for 
the  supremacy,  must  mention  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Forbes  and  the  fort  on  the 
Loyalhanna;  the  annalist  of  the  Province 
which  the  Penns  founded,  cannot  nelp 
dwelling  on  the  names  of  Ligonier  and 
:St.  Clair;  the  history  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  would  be  incomplete  without 
allusion  to  it.  Nor  could  the  student  of 
history  whose  attention  is  directed  to 
the  frontier  wars,  avoid,  if  he  would,  a 
recurrence  to  this  place;  for  it  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  identified  with  the  history  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  a  long  and  bloody  savage  war 


fare  waged  about  li^l^eias  ana  round' 
ber  stockade  walls.  The  ground  on  all 
sides  was  wetted  with  innocent  blood; 
families  were  torn  asunder,  captives 
were  carried  off,  and  widowed  women 
and  orphaned  children  left  shelterless  to 
the  compassion  of  their  neighbors.  The 
nnwritten  events  far  outnumber  those  of 
authentic  narration.  For  all  the  region 
of  the  Ligonier  Valley  between  the 
mountain  ridges  extending  to  the  limits 
of  the  occupany  of  the  whites,  Fort 
Ligonier  was  the  citadel,  the  place  of 
refuge,  the  harbor  of  safety. 

In  two  things  particularly  is  the  place 
notable.  The  one  is  in  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  the  circumstantial  account 
of  Washington’s  great  peril,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  association  of  the  career 
of  St.  Clair  with  its  early  history.  Of 
the  memory  of  St.  Clair,  this  whole  re¬ 
gion  partakes.  A  character  singular 
and  unique,  a  life  checkered  andjof  many 
experiences,  a  career  remarkably  un-j 
fortunate— there  is  no  personage  morel 
markea  in  its •  indivianauty  miring  tnej 
Revolutionary  period  than  his.  He  was 
a  patriot,  a  8(^dier  and  a  statesman  but 
unfortunate  in  a  degree  to  arouse  com-| 
miseration.  This  is  not  the  place  to  doj 
justice  to  his|  services  or  his  character, 
and  only  a  reference  to  him  can  be  made, 
it  may  well  be,  however,  that  for  no 
thing  that  he  did  will  his  memory  be  I 
more  likely  to  endure  in  the  gratitude 
and  respect  of  his  countrymen  than  for 
the  part  he  took  in  directing  these  people 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  their  sentiments  and  attitude 
as  manifested  in  the  Resolutions  passed 
at  Hannastown,  May  16th,  1775. 

The  location  of  old  Fort  Ligonier,  with 
respect  to  the  landmarks  as  they  at  pre¬ 
sent  exist,  is  indicated  with  accuracy  on 
the  plan  prepared  with  that  object. 
Most  of  the  ground  which  was  covered  | 
by  the  Fort  and  the  garrison  land  adja- ' 
cent  is  now  the  property  of  R.  iVl. 
Graham.  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  is  a 
native  of  the  valley,  and  who  has  taken 
much  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Fort. 

Mr.  Graham  has  made  a  statement  in 
which  he  has  authorized  the  writer  to 
say  that  he  will  grant  in  perpetuity  a 
plot  of  ground  within  these  boundary 
lines,  or  contiguous  thereto,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  thereon  a  suitable  memo¬ 
rial  of  a  substantial  character,  commem¬ 
orative  of  old  Fort  Ligonier.  The  people 
of  Ligonier  Valley  may  be  congratulated 
on  the  circumstance  that  the  ownership 
of  such  a  historic  and  interesting  spot  is 
in  a  gentleman  of  such  liberal  and  en¬ 
larged  views. 

Career  of  Gen.  St.  Clair. 

A  chranological  table  of  events  Jin 
the  career  of  Gen.  St.  Clair.  Born  at 
Thurso,  in  the  County  of  Caithness, 
Scotland,  March  23,  1736;  Ensign  in  the 
Sixtieth  Regiment  of  Foot  (the  Royal 
mericans,  he  being  in  the  second 
^Utalion  commanded  by  Lawrence),May  ^ 
1757;  wj,th  Amherst  at  Louisburg, 


Canada,  May  28th,  1758;  Lieutenant, 
April  17th,  1759;  capture  of  Quebec,  Sept. 
13th,  1759;  married  at  Boston  to  Miss 
Phoebe  Bayard,  a  half  sister  of  Gov. 
James  Bowdoin,  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
May  14th,  1760;  resigned  his  commission, 
April  16tb,  1762;  on  special  service  in  a 
civil  capacity  as  agent  of  the  Penns  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  having  charge  of 
Fort  Ligoniei’,  1767-’69;  appointed  Sur¬ 
veyor  for  the  District  of  Cumberland  by 
'  Gov.  Penn,  April  5th,  1770;  appointed 
County  Justice  and  Member  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietary  Council  for  Cumberland  county. 
May  23d,  1770  i  appointed  Justice  of  the 
court  (by  speckl  commission),  Prothono- 
tary,  Register  and  Recorder  for  Bedford 
county,  March  llth-12,  1771;  appointed 
to  same  ofiBcesf  for  Westmoreland  coun¬ 
ty,  February  27th,  ,1773;  actively  engaged 
as  Penn’s  chi^  representative  in  West¬ 
moreland  county  throughout  1774;  Reso¬ 
lutions  at  Hahnastown,  May  16th,  1775; 
Colonel  under 'Council  of  Savfety,  1775; 
Colonel  in  the  Continental  serlice,  Janu¬ 
ary  3d,  1776;  before  Quebec,  May  11th, 
1776;  Brigadier- General,  August  9th, 
1776;  Major  General,  February  19th, 
i  1777;  detailed  as  Adjutant- General, 
i  March,  1777;  member  of  Council  of  Cen- 
■J  sors,  1783;  Auctioneer  of  Philadelphia, 
February  24th,  1784;  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  (elected),  November  11th,  1785; 
took  his  seat,  February  26th,  1786;  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Congress,  February  2d,  1787; 
Governor  of  the  Noithwesterp  Terri¬ 
tory,  chosen  by  Congress,  October  5th, 
1787:  candidate  for  Governor  for  Penna., 
1790;  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army, 
1791;  Battle  of  the  Wabash,  November 
4th,  1791:  resigns  his  Generalship,  1792; 
removed  from  Governorship  of  North¬ 
western  Territory  by  Jefferson,  Novem¬ 
ber  22d,  1802;  died,  August  31st,  1818, 
andqburied  in  the  Presbyterian  grave- 
,  yard,  at  present  called  the  St.  Clair 
cemetery,  at  Greensbnrg,  Westmoreland 
county.  Pa. 

^  AU  eaiijf  uieunuii  oi  lue  place,  IjOyaT 
.nauua,  is  in  connection  with  the  points 

(Records  v. 

3.  1750,  the  Governor 
|laid  before  the  Council  Mr.  John  Pat- 
/ten  8  Map  of  the  Distance  to  the  Ohio, 
(together  with  the  account  given  of  the 
.same  by  Mr.  Weiser  and  the  Traders  in 
■toriDer  examinations.  He  desired  them 
■to  peruse  the  map  carefully,  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  witness  on  the  subject,  who  bad 
accompanied  Col.  Pry  to  Lo.ggs  Town  to 
a  treaty  held  there  in  the  year  1752.  j 
I  be, following  distances  are  given  as  ' 
computed  by  the  Indian  Traders  from 
Carlisle  to  Shanoppin's  Town: 

Ray’s  Town  to  the  Shawouese 
...  To  the  Top  of  Alle- 
=heny  Mountains  8  m  ...  to  Edmund’s 
Swamp  Sni  .  .  .  to  Cowamaaonv  Creek  6. 
f  ■  ■  ■  to  Kackanapaulins  5m..  to 

hS  18  .m  .  .  .  from  Loyal 

ilannin  to  Shanoppin  s  town  50  m. 

The  Coufbes  of  the  road  by  Compass:  I 

Prom  Kackanapanlin’s  House  N  64 1 


W‘,  VZ  rnilimolwT  Hannm  013  iowu.  i 
I  From  Kackanapaulin’s  Housa  JN. 

'w.,  10  miles  to  the  Forks  of  the  Road.  i 
From  Kackanapauliii’s  House  West 

lO  miles  to -  .  rr  xr  an 

From  Kackanapauhn’s  ^use  N.  «0 
W.,  15  miles  to  Shanoppiu’s  Town.  .. 
Mention  of  the  place  m  C.  Gists 

'^'^Christopher  Gist,  as  the  ^ent  of  the 
Ohio  Company ,  set  out  from  ^ol.  Thomas 

Cresap’s  at  the  Old  ^50  oTa 

River  in  Maryland,  Oct.  31,  1750  on  a 

journey  of  exploration.  He 
k  to  keep  full  notes  for  an  official  re¬ 
in  port.  The  Journal  of  the  tour  is  found 
Pownall’s  “Topographical  description 
of  North  America, 

don  in  1776,  but  later  reprinted  Chiis- 
bpher  Gist’s  Journals,  &c.,  ^m.  M. 

parlington.  Esq.,  Pittsburg, 

Following  is  an  extract.  Monday, 
12th  Nov.,  1750,  set  out  from  Stoney 
Preek  N  45  W.  8  N  crossed  a  g^reat 
Laurel  Mountain  [Laurel  Hill^  .  • 
a^ay  13.— Rain  and  Snow  .  .  .  Wednesday 
'l4._set  out  in  45  W.  6  M.  to  d<^alhaniian 
an  old  Town  on  a  Creek  of  called 

iKiscominatis,  then  N.  1  M.,  ^  ^ 

•.to  an  lndi..n’s  camp  on  toe  said  Creek 
i .  .  .  Thursday,  15,  the  Weather  bad  I 
fnnwelllstaid  here  all  Day :  the  Indian 
*  to  whom  this  Camp  belonged  spoke  good 
English  and  directed  Me  the  Way  to 
this  Town,  which  is  called  Shannopms 
Town-  He  said  it  was  about  60  M.  and  a 
pretty  good  Way.”  Observe  here  the 
place  is  called  an  old  town,  and  the  creek 
the  Kiskiminetas.  .  -o 

In  the  map  accompanying  the  Report 
of  Gist,  called  “Fry  and  Jefferson  s  Map, 
1755,  ”  Loyalhanna  is  marked  as  an 
Indian  place,  not  as  the  name  of  the 
“stream”  which  is  called  the  Kishke- 
luiuetas.  .  .  .  See  infra. 

George  Croghan,  th®  “ 

la  letter  to  R.  Peters,  March  23d,  1754, 
giving  the  distance  to  the  points  on  the 
I  trading  p-aths  westward,  says:  ...  The 
road  we  now  travel .  .  .  from  Laurel  Hill 
To  Shanopens  [near  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio],  is  but  46  miles,  as  the  road  now 
?oes,  which  I  suppose  may  be  30  odd 
Qiile  on  a  straight  line.  (Arch,  ii,  132.) 
Droghan,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
very  zealous  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
province,  and  consequently  did  not 
magnifv  the  distances. 

In  the  “Account  of  the  Road  to  Loggs 
Town  on  Allegheny  River,  taken  by 
John  Harris,  1754”  (Arch,  ii,  13o)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  distances  are  noted  from  the 
points  designated  .  .  .  From  Ray  s  Town 
to  the  Shawana  Cabbins  8  M.  .  .  .  to 
Allegheny  Hill  6  M  ...  to  Edmond  s 
Swamp  8  M  ...  to  Stoney  Creek  8  ^  ■  •  • 
to  Kickener  Paulin’s  House,  (Indian)  b  M 
.  to  the  Clear  Fields  7  M.  .  .  .  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Lawrel  Hill  5  M.  to 
Loyal  Haning  6  M. ...  to  the  Big  Bottom 
8  M.  ...  to  the  Chestnut  Ridge  8  M.  .  .  . 
to  the  parting  of  the  Road  4  M.  .  .  . 
thence  one  Road  leads  to  Shannopms 
Town  the  other  to  Kisscomenettes,  oW 


On  Lewis  Evans’  Map,  1755, 
“Loyalhanning,  ”  and  it  is 
Indian  town,  or  camp,  ^d  is  located  on 
the  south  or  western  side  of  the  creek. 

From  an  “Analysis  of  a  General  Map 
lof  the  Middle  British 
'  which  this  information  is  derived  The 
greatest  part  of  Virginia  is  composed 
^ith  Assfstance  of  Messieurs  Fry  and 
Jefferson’s  Map  of  it.  .  .  .  The  Map  m 
the  Ohio  and  its  Branches,  as 
the  Passes  through  the 
ward,  is  laid  down  by  the 
of  Traders  and  others,  who  have  J^csided 
there,  and  travelled  them  for  many  years 
together.  Hitherto  there  have  not  been 
ahv  Surveys  made  of  them,  except  the 
Road  Sh  goes  from  Shippenburg 
which  goes  round  Parnell’s  Knob  ^d  by 
iRav’s  Town  over  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
Itains  ”...  This  Map  and  Analysis  were 
rams.  py  r.  Franklin  and  D. 

Han  1755.  The  Maps  of  the  Ohio  Coin- 
uanv  Surveys  of  1750-61-52.  were  copied 
K  to  original  in  th. 

Office,  London,  by  J. 

Wm.  M.  Darlington,  Esq.,  to  whose 
work  “Christopher  Gist’s  Journals,  with 
Totes  etc.”  Pittsburg,  1893,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  this  and  other  relevant  data. 

According  to  John  Heckewelder 
“Names  which  the  Lenni 
Delaware  Indians  gave  to  Rivers 
Streatns  and  Localities,  -  'i 

state  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  Moravian 
locet^s  Publications,”  the  word 

Kyaltanna  is  .f 
jweellhanne,  signifying, 

'^Orer  words  in  ^^ch  the  root  of  these  ; ; 
two  words  are  found,  are  Le-la-wi,  the  , 

middle  .  .  .  wTlin-^ 

La-wit-pi-cat,  mid-night .  .  .  i 

sch-^’an,  the  middle  finger.  ^  -  | 

vocables  to  above  on  authority  of  David  l 

^hK!  signifies  stream  and  is  applic¬ 
able  to  riW  or  creek.  It  appears  m 
Sny  nLmL  and  in  different  forms 
iKitianning  from  Kit-hanne,  m  Mim 
Delaware  ^Gicht-hanne,  signifying,  the 
Safn  steekmlre.,  in itsregionof  country. 
Tobvhanna,  corrupted  from  Topi-hanne, 
signifying  alder  stream,  i.  e.  a  stream 
whose^  bfnks  are  fringed  with  alders. 
Youghiogheny,  corrupted  froin  Jud- 
Shalna,  signifying  a  stream  flowing 
in  a  contrary  direction,  or  in  a  circuitous 
course.  .  .  .  Cawanshannock.  corrupted 
from  Gawunsch-hanne, 
brier  stream.  The  stream  called  Stony 
Creek  in  Somerset  county  is  tlm  English 
of  the  Indian  name;  Smne-hanne,  or 
Achsin-hanne. 

A  large  creek  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Laurel  Hill  is  called  by  Frederick  Post, 
Rekenpalin.  Vide  J ournal. 

The  designation.  Middle 
given  to  the  Loyalhanna  was  applicable 
Irobably  from  the  fact  tbat  it  was  about 
midway  between  the  Allegheny  or  Ohio 
[and  the  Raystown  branch  of  the  Juniata. 


.'V^;va8^irecfc  o%th’0Tndran  trail,  as 
,ave  seen,  between'  these  two  points, 
ffhere  was  a  Shavfanese  town  on  the  site 
jif  Bedford,  it  is  said. 

Heckewelder  says  that  Hanne  means  a 
stream  of  flowing  water.  Mr.  Russell 
Errettsays,  however,  (Magazine  of  West- 
lern  Historv.  May,  1885,  ^age  53),  that 
the  word  inj  commou  U-SJXJ  -  X*—  . 
Algonkin  trjbes  for  river  is  sipu,  and 
this  included  the  idea  of  “a  stream  of 
flowing  water.  ”  But  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Peunnsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  sipii  does  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  !of  a  rapid  stream,  roaring 
down  the  mountain  gorges,  and  Hanne 
takes  its  place  to  designate  not  a  mere 
sipu,  or  flowing  river,  but  a  rapid  moun¬ 
tain  stream. 

Proper  Indian  names,  we  have  seen, 

I  were  written  phonetically,  so,  that  the 
I  least  deviation  was  liable  to  convey  a 
j  different  impression.  Thus  some  of 
Heckewelder’s  names,  it  is  said,  do  not 
exactly  give  the  correct  pronunciations 
to  the  English,  for  the  reason  that  he 
naturally  gave  his  vowels  and  diph¬ 
thongs  Q-ernian  sound. 

We  have  preserved  a  remarkable  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  correctness  of  this  observa¬ 
tion  in  this  particular  word  .  .  .  The 
Hon.  Wm.  Findley,  member  of  Congress 
for  many  years  from  the  Westmoreland 
,  district,  an  intimate  friend  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  reporting  a  conversation  which 
they  had  touching  Fort  Ligonier,  says 
(in  part): 

j  “The  Fort,  which  is  conversant  with 
I  me,  he  [Washington]  and  many  others 
called  Layalhanna,  after  the  name  of 
the  creek,  was  also  named  Ligoniers, 
[Ligonier’s]  near  which  there  is  now  a 
,'town  of  that  name.”  Wm.  Findley  to 
'^editor  of  Niles’  Register  for  May  9rh, 
1818,  p.  189.  Letter  dated  Youngstown, 
Pa.,  March  27th,  1818, 

Prom  the  examination  of  a  Delaware 
Prisoner  [about]  May,  1757,  Arch,  iii, 
147  “they  reported  (while  yet  the  French 
were  at  Duquesne),  that  135  Indians  had 
set  off  from  Port  Duquesne,  not  design¬ 
ed  against  any  Particular  Place,  but 
divide  and  fell  separately  in  different 
places  on  the  frontier:  A  party  divided 
at  Lawelanning,  &c.  ” 

In  the  French  official  report  it  is  called 
Royal  Hannon.  The  Indians,  it  is 
known,  could  not  pronounce  “r,”  The 
only  explanation  of  the  French  form  is 
that  they  made  it  an  English  name.  The 
vulgar  couception  of  tne  name  is  that 
which  gives  it  an  English  derivation. 

.  .  .  “The  absence  of  the  consonants  r,  f, 
and  V,  the  accumulation  of  the  k  sounds 
(all  enunciated  from  the  depths  of  the 
throat),  .  .  .  are  marked  peculiarities  of 
their  [the  Delawares]  dialect.”  Trans. 
Mor.  His.  iSoc.  Introduction  to  Names, 
Heckewelder. 

It  is  known  that  the  Indians  generally 
could  not  say  rum,  but  called  it  lum. 
Heckewelder  says  in  one  place,  an  Indian 
called  him  Quackel,  taking  him  for  a 
Quaker. 

is; 


John  McCullough’s  narFajlTve  of  hifi 
.'captivity,  written  by  himselt,  is  among 
j  the  best  productions  of  the  kind,  on  ac- 
.  count  of  its  being  accurate  as  well  as 
)  entertainihg.  He  is  Quoted  frequently 
!  by  Mr.  Pkrkman — (See  the  Conspiracy 
j  of  Pontia^,  Chap,  xviii,  et  seq.)  .  .  .  The 
author  of  ; the  Narrative  says,  as  part  of 
;  his  introduction,  that  “his  endeavour 
throughoft  the  whole  is  to' make  it  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  meanest  capacity;  where- 
ever  he  h^d  deemed  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
tain  Indi^fa  words,  he  has  divided  them 
into  syllaples,  in  order  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  pronunciation.”  .  .  .  fie* 
was  captured  on  the  25th  day  of  July, 
1756  from  the  Conococheague  settlement, 
now  Franklin  county,  near  Fort  Lou¬ 
doun.  He  says  ;  “I  must  pass  over  many  i 
occurances  that  happened  on  our  way  to 
Pittsburg,  exceptixg  one  or  two.  The 
morning  before  we  came  to  Kee-ak-kshee- 
man-nit-toos,  which  signifies  Cut  Spirit, 
an  old  town  at  the  junction  of  La-el-han- 
^  neck,  or  Middle  Creek,  and  Quin-nim- 
mough-koong,  or  Can-nomaugh,  or 
Otter  Creek,  as  the  word  signifies.”  i 
.  LfrouTNotes  lo  c  on  ijigonier,  rela'cv. 

■  to  an  engagement  between  the  provih  ' 
troops,  when,  owing  to  a  misunderstaf  \ 
ing  of  orders,  they  fired  upon  each  other.. 
.Onth  at  occasion  George  Washin'^von 
escapea  losing  his  life]. 

Wm.  Findley  to  the  editor  of  Niles’ 
-Register,  for  May,  1818,  p.  180,  Vol  ii 
new  series.— Extract:  “Since  I  am'  in 
the  vvay  about  writing  about  Washiug- 
ton,  1  will  add  one  serious  scene  through 
which  ho  passed,  which  is  little  known 
and  with  which  he  concluded  this  con¬ 
versation.  He  asked  me  how  near  I 
lived  to  Layalhana  Old  Fort,  and  if  I 
knew  a  run  from  the  Laurel  liill  that 
leii  into  the  creek  near  it.  I  told  him 
tne  distance  of  my  residence,  and  that  1 
knew  Che  run.  He  told  me  that  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  up  that  run  his  life 
wa,s  in  as  great  hazard  as  ever  it  had 
been  in  war.  That  he  had  been  ordered 
to  march  some  troop.-?  to  reenforce  a  bnl- 
lock-guard  on  their  way  to  the  camp- 
hia  party  in  single  file 
trailed  arms,  and  seat  a  runner  to  i 
nfir  British  officer  in  what  man¬ 

ner  he  would  meet  him.  The  runner  ar- 
delivered  his  message,  but  he 
Old  not  know  how  it  was  that  the  British 
officer  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  the 

fired  on  each 

other  till  they  killed  thirty  (30)  of  their 
own  men;  nor  could  they  be  stopped  till 
he  haa  to  go  in  between  the  fires  and 
threw  up  tne  muzzles  of  their  guns  with 
his  sword.”  Letter  dated  at“  YouSs 

town,  March 27th,  1818 _ A  charitable 

allowance,  which  is  no  apology  for  the 
integrity  of  Mr.  Findley,  may  be  made 
that  this  incident  depended 
His  veracity? 

not  to  be  questioned. 

Hanlon’s  account,  a  lieutenant  and 
^  Yirgiuians  were  killed. 

Lhe_ffi Wing,  from  the  Gazette,  “is 

'  _ 


laiif  to  be  the  best  account  that  can  be 
given  dt  Philadelphia,  November  30,” 
£1758]; 

1  ‘-On  the  12,  Col.  Washington  being  out 
jwith  a  scouting  party,  fell  in  with  a 
number  of  the  enemy  about  3  miles  from 
our  camp  whom  he  attacked,  killed  one. 
jtook  3  prisoners  (an  Indian  man  and 
iwoman,  and  one  Johnson,  an  English¬ 
man,  who,  it  is  said,  was  carried  off  by 
|the  Indians  some  time  ago  from  Lancasc- 
ler  county),  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly. 
jOn  hearing  the  firing  at  Loyal  Hanning, 
Colonel  Mercer,  with  a  party  of  Virgin¬ 
ians,  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Colonel 
Washington,  who  arriving  in  sight  of 
our  people  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  seeing  them  about  a  fire  the  enemy 
bad  been  drove  from,  and  the  two 
Indians  with  them,  imagined  them  to  be 
(French;  and  Colonel  Washington  being 
^nnder  the  same  mistake,  unhappily  a 
ifew  shots  were  exchanged,  by  which  a 
lieutenant  and  13  or  14  Virginians  were 
killed.  That  Johnson  being  examined, 
was  told  he  had  forfeited  his  life  by  be¬ 
ing  found  in  arms  against  his  king  and 
country,  and  the  only  way  to  save  it  and 
make  atonement,  was  to  give  as  full  an 
information  of  the  condition  of  Fort  Du- 
Quesue,  and  of  the  enemy,  as  he  could, 
which  being  found  to  be  true,  his  life 
, should  be  spared, ‘and  in  case  of  success 
Ihe  should  be  well  rewarded;  but  if  he 
should  give  any  false  intelligence,  or  not 
so  full  as  he  had  in  his  power  then  to  do, 
he  should  certainly  be  put  to  death  iu  an 
extraordinary  manner.  That  upon  this 
threatening  and  promise  .Johnson  said, 
that  the  Canadiau.s  who  had  been  witn 
Mons.  Vetri  at  Loyal  Hanning  were  all 
gout  home;  that  the  Ohio  Indians  had 
also  returned  to  their  several  towns; 
that,  the  attempt  made  by  Vetri  at  Loyal 
Harjuitig  was  only  to  make  us  anDrehemi 
I  their  strength  at  Fort  DuQuesne  to  be 
very  great,  whereas  they  were  very 
weak  there,  and  added  that  our  army 
would  certainly  succeed.  That  the  In¬ 
dian  man  being  likewise  examined,  his 
relation,  we  are  told,  agreed  with  that 
,of  Johnson;  and  they  both  said  the 
I  French  were  very  scarce  of  provisions, 

I  as  well  as  weak  in  men,  and  that  upon 
I  this  information  Colonel  Armstrong, 
with  1,000  men  and  part  of  the  train, 
was  ordered. to  march  next  day,  and  the 
G-eneral  desfened  to  have  followed  the 
jnext  day  aftbr  with  the  whole  army,  but 
was  necessarily  detained  till  the  17th, 
when  he  certainly  marched,  and  we  hope 
is  n.>w  iu  possession  of  Fort  DuQuesne.  ” 

The  General  marched  from  Loyal 
Hanning  4,|00  effective  men,  all  well  s 
and  in  good^pirits,  besides  Indians,  and 
left  a  strong! garrison  there  and  at  Ray’s 
iTown,”&c., 

•‘It  is  saifl  Vetri  and  his  people  on 
their  returnlfrom  Loyal  Hanning,  wej.e 
obliged  to  kill  and  eat  several  of  our 
horses,  whose  skins  and  bones  were  after- 
by  some  of  our  men.  ” 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Loyal  Han- 
ning,  dated  November  18; 


‘‘This  day  the  General  marched  with 
the  rear  division  of  the  army.  The  front 
division,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
John  Armstrong,  is  now  about  16  miles 
from  Fort  DuQuesne,  and  they  have 
made  a  good  road  to  their  camp  from 
this  garrison.  ” 

‘  ‘The  party  of  the  enemy  mentioned  in 
last  week’s  paper  to  be  attacked  by  our 
people  near  Loyal  Hanning,  we  hear 
consisted  of  above  200  French  and  In¬ 
dians,  and  it  is  said  that  had  before  taken 
and  sent  off  Lieutenant  James  Hayes,  of 
our  Provincials,  and  another  man.  ” 


[Below  is  given  some  insight  to  the 
English  commander-in-chief’s  estimate 
of  what  kind  of  an  enemy  the  American 
savages  were,  and  his  notion  of  how  to 
extirpate  them] : 

Gen.  Amherst,  the  Conmander-in- 
Chief,  although  an  able  officer  ^id  not 
understand  the  Indians  or  Indian  war¬ 
fare.  He  could  not  see  how  the  posts 
which  had  not  fallen  could  not  hold  out.  1 
He  was  constantly  finding  fault  with  his 
officers.  “His  correspondence,”  says 
Parkman,  “breathes  a  certain  thick¬ 
headed,  blustering  arrogancy  worthy  the 
successor  of  Braddock.  In  his  contempt 
for  the  Indians,  he  finds  fault  with  Capt. 
Ecnyer  at  Fort  Pitt  for  condescending  to 
fire  cannon  at  them,  and  with  Lieutenant 
Blane  at  Fort  Ligonier  for  burning  some 
I  out  houses,  under  cover  of  which  ‘so 
despicable  an  enemy’  were  firing  at  his 
garrison.  ” 

Amherst  could  not  speak  of  the  sav¬ 
ages  with  reason.  In  a  postscript  to 
this  letter  he  made  the  suggestion  to 
Bouquet,  which  has  been  much  com¬ 
mented  upon.  He  says;  “Could  it  not  be 
contrived  to  send  the  timall-Pox  among" 
those  disaffected  tribes  of  Indians  ?  We 
must  on  this  occasion  use  every  strata¬ 
gem  in  our  power  to  reduce  them.  ” 
(Signed)  J  .  A. 

Bouquet  was  evidently  somewhat  charj' 
about  this  method  of  proceeding,  being 
:  afraid  of  catching  the  disease  himself, 
j  Nevertheless,  in  seeming  tojcomply  with 
i  the  invitation  to  experiment  in  the  man- 
!  ner  suggested  by  his  superior,  he  replies 
also  in  postscript:  “1  will  try  to  inocu¬ 
late  them  with  some  blankets  and  take 
care  not  to  get  the  disease  myself.  As  it 
is  a  pity  to  expose  good  iheu  against 
them,  I  wish  we  could  use  the  Spanish 
method,  to  hunt  them  with  English 
dogs,  .supported  by  rangers  and  some 
light  horse,  who  would,  I  think,  effectu¬ 
ally  extirpate  or  remove  that  vermin.” 

.  .  .  Amherst  rejoined:  “You  will  do 
well  to  try  to  inoculate  the  Indians  by 
means  of  blankets,  as  well  as  to  try  every 
other  method  that  can  serve  to  extipate 
this  execrable  race.  I  should  be  very 
glad  your  scheme  for  hunting  them  down 
by  dogs  to  take  effect,  but  England  is  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  think  of  that  at 
present.  (Signed)  J.  A.” 

“There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Bou¬ 
quet  carried  into  effect  the  shameful 
-  - 


4 


.,.^n  of  infecting  the  Indian,  though  a  i 
few  months  after  the  small  pos  was 
known  to  have  made  havoc  among  the 
tribes  of  Ohio.  Certain  it  is.  that  he  was  | 
perfectly  capable  of  dealing  with  them 
oy  ottser  means,  worthy  of  a  man  and  a  , 
soldier;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  i 
relation  with  civilized  men  he  was  in  a 
high  degree  honorable,  humane  and 
kind.”  [Parkman — Pontiac,  Chap,  xix,] 
It  is  not  impossible,  indeed,  that  Bou¬ 
quet  had  a  special  horror  of  that  disease, 
which  might  have  been  known.  Surgeon 
J.  St'.venson,  in  a  letter,  preserved  in  1 
Arch.,  iii,  page  82,  dated  Phila.,  Dec.  I 
13tti,  writes  to  Col.  Bouquet:  “The 
reason  of  my  not  paying  my  respects  to 
you  upon  your  arrival  here,  was  owing 
to  my  being  informed  by  Capt.  Tullikins 
that  you  have  never  had  the  small-pox, 
and  as  I  imagined  from  my  being  so 
often  among  the  soldiers  sick  of  that 
disease,  that  my  coming  near  you  might 
make  you  uneasy,  I  on  purpose  avoided  ] 
you.”  y\ 

...  .  ^  ■'V  X  .  "  I 


Date, 


ilSDIMDAYSI 

■ 

1  Historic 

[In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  ■'a 
friend,  who  had  visited  him,  John  B. 
Steel,  Esq.,  gives  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  Hannastown,  viz;J 


i  I  was  born  on  the  farm  on  which  the 
town  was  located.  Robert  Hanna,  an 
Irishman  by  descent,  and  a  man  of  more 
tham  ordinary  ability,  originally  took 
up  part  of  the  land  owned  by  my  father, 
Wm.  Steel.  In  the  fall  of  1768,  the 
Penns  acquired  from  the  Indians  land 
extending  from  the  southwestern  side  of 
Pennsylvania,  being  what  is  now  Wash¬ 
ington,  Greene,  Fayette,  Westmoreland, 
Allegheny,  and  other  counties,  and  ex¬ 
tending  northeastward  to  about  the 
northeastern  boundary  of  the  state,  the 
•said  territory  called  “The  FTew  Pur¬ 
chase.”  As  civilization  pushed  west-- 
ward  and  hardy  frontiersmen  continued 
to  encroach  upon  what  was  then  savage 


territory,  several’ roaoewefiiscarthfdhgn 
Westmoreland  county  during  fchrf&tnch 
and  Indian  wmr.  Braddock  had  gone 
through  the  southern  part  what  is  now 
Westmoreland,  and  after  him  Forbes  i 
had  cut  his  important  highway  through  | 
the  central  part  and  passed  the  point 
where  the  important  countyseat  of  west-  ^ 
ern  Pennsylvania  was  afterwards  to  he  , 
located.  This  latter  road  became  the 
great  thoroughfare  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  and  along  this  road  Washington 
and  many  of  the  noted  men  in  early  his¬ 
tory  had  traveled.  Bouquet  pa.ssed  here 
on  his  expedition  to  relieve  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  on  the  trip  on  which  he  fought 
his  battle  near  Harrison  Citv.,  which,  for 
the  number  of  men  engaged,  enjojre  the 
repntation  of  being  one  of  the  most  des¬ 
perate  and  bloody  hand-to-hand  en¬ 
counters  ever  fought  in  this  country. 
Along  this  road  from  Rays  Town,  now 
Bedford,  which  had  been  made  a  county- 
seat  in  1771,  to  Pittsburg  several  towns  j 
and  hamlets  were  built.  One  of  these 
was  Port  Ligonier.  There  were  no  per¬ 
manent  improvements  west  of  Ligonier 
as  far  as  Fort  Duquesne,  until  sometime 
after  the  “New  Purchase.  ” 

The  land  embraced  in  the  “New  Pur¬ 
chase  ”  was  opened  for  settlement  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  1769,  and  on  that  very  day 
Robert  Hanna  took  out  an  application. 
No.  79 1 ,  recorded  in  the  ‘ ‘New  Purchase  ” 
Application  Book,  page  69,  “for  300 
acres,  including  Miers’  Springs,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Ligonier  on  the 
road  to  Pittsburg,  granted  to  him  by 
Col.  Wilkins.  ”  This  land  passed  from 
Hanna’s  heirs  to  Culbertson,  from  whom  ■ 
it  was  in  turn  bought  by  John  Kirkpat¬ 
rick,  and,  in  1826,  sold  by  the  sheriff  as 
the  property  of  John  forkpatrick  to 
John  Steel,  my  grandfather,  who  in  tar-v 
willed  it  to  my  father,  William  Steel,  i  / 
whose  name  and  possession  it  now  8tands>\ 
The  land  was  never  patented  until  the’ 
5th  of  September,  1826,  when  it  was 
patented  by  my  grandfather,  John  Steel. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  determine  who 
Col.  Wilkins  was,  when  he  was  here  or 
by  what  authority  he  granted  land  to  in¬ 
tending  settlers,  but  presume  be  must 
have  been  here  shortly  alter  the  French 
and  Indian  war.  The  spring  coming 
out  of  the  hill  east  of  the  Fort  was  call¬ 
ed  “Miers’  Spring,”  a  name  that  occurs  | 
frequently  in  early  history,  but  ' 
I  have  never  been  able  to  determine 
positively  the  date  at  which  the  spring 
was  given  that  name,  nor  why,  nor  any¬ 
thing  further  concerning  the  Miers  fami¬ 
ly.  Bedford,  or  Rays  Town,  as  you 
know,  bad  been  made  a  countyseat  in 
1771,  and  on  this  side  of  the  mountain 
as  the  great  valley  of  western  Pennsyl-  , 
vania,  teeming  and  rich  with  its  pro-  ' 
ducts  of  forest,  stream  and  soil,  had  been 
opened  up  by  the  “New  Purchase.” 
Civilization  had  at  once  moved  west¬ 
ward  until  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  here  courts  and  the  necessary 
'Widents  of  government.  Then  it  was 
^at  Hanna,  Joseph  Erwin,  John  Cavet, 


-Samuel  Sloan  and  ^orge  Wilson  were 
appointed  trustees  to  locate  a  county- 
■‘sgat  and  erect  public  buildings.  Hanna’s 
log  house,  near  the  spring  seen  by  you, 
had  been  an  important  center  in  those 
days  and  came  to  be  used  as  a  place  of 
'  safety  and  a  place  for  entertainment  of 
travelers.  In  order  to  make  Haunas- 
town  the  county  seat,  and  thereby  im¬ 
prove  his  own  possessions  and  defeat 
the  wishes  of  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who, 
with  greater  shrewdness,  saw  that 
Pittsburg  would  eventually  become  the 
metropolis  of  the  west,  Hanna,  who 
controlled  his  neighbor.  Samuel  Sloan, 
transferred  his  grog-shop  to  Joseph 
Erwin  and  by  so  doing  controlled  the 
jcommittee  and  had  Hannastown  made 
the  countyseat  of  all  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  February  27th,  1773  The 
town  grew  at  once  to  be  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  and  a  strong  stock- 
jade  fort  was  built.  It  was  the  refuge 
!to  which  the  inhabitants  of  miles  of  sur- 
^rounding  territory  fled  in  times  of 
idanger  and  the  first  place  west  of  the 
lAllegheny  mountains  in  all  America 
Iwere  justice  was  judicially  administed 
according  to  the  rights  and  precedents 
of  the  English  law.  The  hardy  front¬ 
iersmen  of  this  place  were  first  to  pro¬ 
test  against  English  tyranny,  and  the 
jHannastown  Declartion  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  passed  and  agreed  upon  the  16th 
pf  May,  1775,  several  weeks  prior  to  the 
'jVlechlensburg  Declaration  and  many 
months  prior  to  the  Phila- 
^Iphia  Declaration,  was  the  first 
declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
, (United  States.  In  this  Declaration  two 
hundred  or  more  of  the  hardy  settlers 
signed  the  paper  pledging  themselves  to 
stand  together  to  oppose  tyranny  with 
( their  lives  and  fortunes  by  every  means 
ithat  God  had  put  in  their  power.  The 
I  deeds  made  by  Hanna  show  the  town 
to  have  been  laid  out  with  streets,  lanes 
and  alleys,  and  each  deed,  instead  of 
conveying  a  fee-simple  title,  simply  con¬ 
veyed  the  title  subject  to  a  yearly  rent, 
with  provisions  that  “a  house,  not  less 
than  eighteen  feet  square,  made  of  logs 
I  or  hewn  lumber  and  properly  weather- 
I  boarded  and  roofed,”  should  be  built.  ( 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recount  the 
exciting  period  from  the  time  Hannas¬ 
town  was  built  originally  until  the  time  ! 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  Any  ! 
of  the  early  histories  of  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  give  you  these  matters  in 
I  detail,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  re¬ 
count  the  contention  for  this  territory 
by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
state  of  Virginia,  nor  the  capture  of  the 
town  by  Connelly  nor  other  important 
incidents.  Sufficient  is  it  to  say  that  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  this  settle¬ 
ment  had  grown  to  be  a  place  of  first 
importance  in  the  then  western  Ameri- 
q  ca.  As  it  had  been  the  first  place  to  ] 
resist  tyranny  and  one  of  the  most  faith-  j 
;fp;ful  outposts  of  liberty,  it  was  the  last 
'Xlfpl^^ce  struck  by  renegrade  whites  and 
Indians  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 


,  tionary  war.  with  them" it  was  n  .  , 

I  question  of  a  few  of  their  peopitJ 
!  being  called  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  but  every  man  and  woman  who 
could  handle  a  musket,  battle  for  their 
homes  and  liberty  either  with  the  sav¬ 
age  Indian,  incited  by  the  English,  on 
the  west,  or  with  the  Continenal  army 
under  Washington  in  the  Jerseys  and  in 
the  East. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1782,  when  nearly 
all  of  her  citizens  were  absent,  Hannas¬ 
town,  which  was  then  a  village  of  possi¬ 
bly  30  or  40  houses,  was  burned.  The 
only  buildings  that  escaped  the  conflagra- 
I  tion  were  the  fort  and  probably  two 
I  other  houses.  Although  Hannastown 
was  burned,  aud  although  there  was  the 
strongest  kind  of  an  effort  made  by  the 
Jacks  and  other  influential  citizens  of 
Westmoreland  county  to  have  Greens- 
burg  made  the  countyseat,  Hanna  was 
always  able  to  resist  this  action  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1786. 

Court  was  held  at  his  honse  after  the 
burning  of  Hannastown  as  it  had  bean 
held  there  for  a  number  of  years  after 
the  town  was  formed  originally.  There 
was  only  one  person  killed  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  the  town,  aud  that  was 
.leannstte  Shaw,  who  was  shot  in  the  i 
breast,  while  attempting  to  get  a  little  | 
child  chat  had  strayed  near  the  gate  of 
the  fort.  Hanna’s  wife  and  daughters 
were  at  the  Miller  blockhouse,  about  one 
mile  east  of  Greensburg  on  the  P.  R.  R. 
at  the  time  of  the  burning;  they  were 
attending  a  wedding  and  along  with  a 
number  of  others  were  captured  and 
taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to  Canada. 
Elizabeth,  one  of  Hanna’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  however,  eluded  the  savages,  con¬ 
cealed  herself  in  an  old  mill  and  escaped 
capture.  Mrs.  Hanna  and  the  other 
daughter  were  conveyed  to  Canada. 
Miss  Hanna  married  an  English  lieuten¬ 
ant,  at  Montreal,  named  David  Ham 
mond,  aud  one  of  her  descendants  is  the 
wife  of  Judge  Anton  O.  Furst, 
of  Bellefonte.  Hanna  is  one  of  the 
original  incorporaters  of  the  Unity  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  about  six  miles  east  of 
Greensburg,  and  attended  worship  there. 
The  Hannastown  graveyard  was  the 
place  of  burial  of  nearly  all  of  the  lead 
ing  men  of  this  section,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Robert  Hanna  is  buried 
there,  although  I  have  no  p-ositive  proof 
of  that  fact,  further  than  the  fact  that 
he  was  living  at  Hannastown  at  the 
time  of  his  death  and  it  ie  altogether  im¬ 
probable  that  he  would  be  taken  any 
place  else  than  to  his  own  graveyard  for 
interment.  The  probabilities  are  that 
this  old  ground  contains  the  remains  of 
■  most  of  the  prominent  men  of  our  early 
history.  In  order  to  preserve  it.  I  have 
planted  the  orchard  you  saw  while  visit¬ 
ing  there,  and  have  enclosed  most  of  the 
ground  with  a  post  and  board  fence. 
There  had  been  no  permanent  enclosure 
around  this  ground  for  years,  other  than 

a  small  fenbe  around  the  Stephenson 

1  .  >  -  • 
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«na  the  ground  was  bsmg  ea-. 
croached  upon  by  workmen  in  farming;*. 
This  ground  will  be  kept  eaofed  as  long 
as  my  father  owns  it  or  I  can  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Part  of  the  grave¬ 
yard  was  originally  owned  by  the  Welty 
heirs  and  this  ground  was  bought  by 
my  father  some  years  ago,  and  I  think 
the  fence  does  not  extend  south  quite 
far  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the 
ground,  but  within  the  enclosure  now 
fenced  there  are  probably  150  graves. 
None  of  these  graves,  excepting  those 
yon  saw,  within  my  memory  or  the 
memory  of  my  father,  hae  ever  had 
permanent  tombstones.  Some  of  them 
have  rough  stones  buried  .  at  the  head 
of  the  graves,  but  on  none  of  them  that 
I  have  ever  seen  could  I  make  out  the 
name.  The  old  house  you  speak  of  is 
of  a  later  date  than  the  original  house  of 
Hanna’s,  possibly  built  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century  or  maybe  before  as 
it  was  an  old  house,  when  my  grand¬ 
father  bought  the  land.  The  other 
house  between  the  stable  and  the  black¬ 
smith  shop  is  on  one  of  the  original 
town  lots,  known  as  the  Barnes  lot. 
Tills  lot  has  been  changed  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  the  blacksmith  shop  owned  by  us. 
The  lot  originally  extended  north  and 
south  60x240  feet.  Adjoining  this  lot 
on  the  east  was  the  Capt.  Swan  lot. 
This  blacksmith  house  and  lot  was  for¬ 
merly  the  government  store  house  and 
on  this  spot  and  the  Swan  lot  a  large 
number  of  important  coins  have  been 
found.  I  have  a  number  of  relics  i-ound 
here  and  near  the  location  of  the  fort, 
and,  in  fact,  at  a  number  of  places ; 
around  where  the  town  was  locatea. : 
Among  others,  1  have  a  well  preserved  I 
half  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar.  In  early  j 
days  there  was  very  little  fractional  | 
currency  in  the  Colonies  and  the  p  -ople 
were  obliged  to  half  and  quarter  the 
Spanish  milled  dollar.  I  have  a  Spanish 
piece  of  the  time  of  Phillip  IV.,  dated 
1735,  and  a  number  of  other  coins. 

Samuel  and  Mary  Stephenson,  who 
died  in  the  years  181314,  were  among  the 
early  inhabitants  of  this  section  and 
were  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Thos  (?)  Mason 
who  owned  a  farm  on  the  Crabtree 
Creek  about  1^  miles  northeast  of  Han- 
uastown.  They  were  the  ancestors  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  persons  of  this 
section. 


AlilCAMENERAL  i 
DIED  IN  POVERTY. 

Arthur  St  Clair  Appealed  in 
Vain  for  Help  to  His 

Country. 

. . . 

HIS  FINAL  RESTING  PLACE. 


Ending  His  Hays  in  a  Lowly  Home, 
This  Eevolutionary  Hero  at  Last  | 

round  a  Pitting 

Burial.  j 


Special  Correspondence  of  “The  Press.” 

'  Greensburg,  Pa..  Feb.  19.— There  sleeps 
•in  a  sadly-neglected  graveyard  Within 
•the  borough  limits  of  this  town  one  of 
America’s  noblest  heroes,  the  grave  ] 
‘marked  only  by  a  simple  granite  shaft.  ' 
the  stone  now  fast  crumbling  away,  and 
Ithe  poison  vines  and  weeds  and  briars  , 
'clinging  to  the  spot  as  it  were  to  shield  , 
•from  the  weather  the  grave  of  the  noble 

It  is  the  grave  of  Major  General  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In 
that  deserted  village  of  the  dead,  the  old 
St.  Clair  Cemetery,  named  in  honor  of  | 
the  distinguished  soldier,  the  grounds  J 
are  sadly  neglected,  and  the  scene  is  j 
one  of  general  rack  and  ruin.  A  few  j 
years  ago  the  borough  Council  enacted 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  burial  of 
bodies  in  the  old  cemetery.  New  grounds 
were  selected  two  miles  east  of  town  and 
christened  the  “New  St.  Clair  Cemetery.” 
Many  of  the  bodies  were  taken  from  the 
old  graveyard  and  interred  in  the  new, 
and  the  desolation  created  by  that  move-  . 
ment  in  the  old  grounds  was  of  the  rud-  | 
est  nature.  Many  bodies  still  rest  there  i 
in  the  wildernesaj_without  the  care  of  j 
a  sexton.  In  view  of  tho  great  wreck 
of  the  once  delightful  burj-ing  ground,  ,i 
the  ladies  constituting  the  membership  1 
of  the  Greensburg  Chapter  of  the  Daugh-  j 
ters  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  absence  of 
any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  1 
from  which  it  is  felt  a  suitable  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  dead  hero  is  due,  have  taken 
steps  looking  to  the  creation  of  a  mas¬ 
sive  granite  shaft  over  the  grave  of  St. 
Clair. 

The  women  will  In  all  probability  be 
aided  by  the  Masonic  Brotherhood  of 
Greensburg.  who,  seventy  years  ago, 
caused  to  be  erected  the  '•imple  monu¬ 
ment  which  stands  there  to-day.  The 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  among 
■whom  are  some  of  the  most  prominent 
women  of  this  country,  are  now  engaged 
In  gathering  relics  of  the  lamented  Gen¬ 
eral  St.  Clair.  A  story  of  the  last  days, 
rhe  great  tribulations  and  sorrow  of  St. 
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jClaa-  i.j  fliiod  interestr~'" 

shitf^qc  the  Governor- 

nw  to  the  Lego- 

nier  Valley.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  tract  of  land,  he  had  in  the  latter 
Ws  official  career  erected  \ 
he  time  when' 

here  part  of  his  family  resided  before 

to  na“,®  th'"’'’  fondly  hoped 

to  pa.-.s  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 

*sofdief7n^^h°  the 

inihl  ^'te  statesman 

rph^®  always  anltclpates. 

iaopo!nt^,^"n'°”’  ^  sumptuous  and  well- 
mnes  nnrtn  situated  about  two 

miles  northwest  of  Legonier  Nothin? 

{now  remains  of  the  origin!?  structure 
|lntact  except  the  room  in  which  he  left 
Iwalnsc^tffi?  ^  mantelpiece  and 

going  m  thnf  >  historians 

ffsitfno-  ihi  locahty  find  pleasure  in 

great  '’sold!e?^*”°a^  homestead  of  the 

great  soldier  and  statesman. 

HIS  financial  trouble 

mim  is  embarrass- 

ffim  riffi  1  w®  treated 

him  rudely.  He  got  with  his  wife  £14,000 

eqmva  ent  to  $70,000.  Besides  this  he  kad 

the  King, 

the  Penns,  from  the  State  and  fr!S 
ta°t?®''!f‘f  investments  in  real  es- 
’  .  as  the  investments  went 

were  judicious,  but  these  all  in  his  sin: 
sKr  fortune  melted  away  like  snow  in 

was  in"n  salaries  and 

was  in  possession  of  emoluments  and 
perquisites  during  all  his  public  S 
I  *  scarcely  reached  from  the  on! 

accounting  day  until  the  next  it  !! 

u  .  negligence,  and  might 
,not  have  happened  had  he  been  more 
!  »  '"“t  nearly  all  his  InaS 

embariassment  is  chargeable  to  thA 
:seal  With  Which  he  servell  \is%!kntry 
( and  were  debts  due  and  owing  by  th  ’ 
(People  to  the  republic,  in  whosi  servffi! 

I  he  was  employed  all  his  life  «®rvice 

I  Prom  1803  to  1813,  at  various  times  St 
;  Clair  presented  memorials  to  Congress  ' 

?of  rehe/'^ 

as  efrlv  as  17-4 \  i'®  ‘hat 

ds  early  as  17<4  he  supplied  nearlv  «n  ' 

blockhouses  in  Westmore-  i 
land  County  with  arms  and  the  means  ! 
of  defense  ^t  his  own  expense.  When  in 

‘he  Revolution 
Washington,  seeing  his  army  meltin^ 
away  like  snow,  appealed  to  him  tS 

^rarmy  ’‘"®’  Aower  of 

To  part  of  that  claim  the  Government 
afterw^d  pleaded  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions.  He  was  shut  out  on  this  statute 

^"'^u^win.g  argument- 
TTOe  It  IS,  -we,  tne  Governm&nWjP®^!^ 

United  States  llo  justly  owe  you  so  and 
so  much,  but  because  you  have  never 
asked  to  be  repaid  until  now  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  law  is  that  you  have 
been  paid.” 

But  the  indebtedness  which  was  the 
direct  cause  of  losing  his  real  property 
had  contracted  during  his  Gover¬ 

norship  of  theinorthwest  territory.  When 
ho  presented  Ws  account  in  1799  for  pay- 
men  e  was  ^formed  by  the  Secretary 


I  of  the  Treas'Ury  that  tliei'e'  "wfe're  no 
j  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
to  pay  such  further  disbursements.” 

Little  by  little  his  landed  estate  was 
sold  for  debt.  The  tract  of  land  upon 
which  even  the  mansion  house,  grist 
mill  and  furnace  wa,s  sold  for  $4000,  al¬ 
though  at  the  time  it  was  rented  out  at 
$3000  per  annum.  The  last  tract  was  sold 
October  15,  1810.  Previous  to  this  a 
nameless,  heartless  wretch— a  Shylock  of 
a  neighbor— had  bought  up  all  his  due 
bills,  brought  suit  upon  each  one  separ¬ 
ately,  and  on  them  sold  all  his  goods 
and  chatties.  They  left  him  only  one  bed 
and  bedding. 

The  last  period  of  his  life  was  a  period 
not  pleasing  to  contemplate.  After  he 
was  turned  out  of  house  and  home  he 
removed  to  the  summit  of  Chestnut  ridge 
and  there  lived  in  a  log  house  along  side 
of  the  State  Road.  There,  to  nurse  life 
a  little  longer,  to  keep-  his  family  to¬ 
gether,  to  care  for  his  wife,  now  weak 
in  intellect,  and  to  get  coarse  bread  for 
h;s  dependent  flock  of  children  and  grand¬ 
children,  he  kept  tavern  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  traveling  public.  There 


were  those  who  mocked  and  jeered  at 
the  Samson  now  shorn  of  his  locks, 
mean,  brainless,  insulting  men,  who  in 
their  cups  sang  ditties  within  his  hearing 
which  charged  him  with  the  death  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Here  he 
forgot  that  the  country  had  taken  from 
him  the  best  years  of  his  life  and  after 
having  taken  and  appropriated  his  .ser¬ 
vices  and  his  monej^  when  it  was  needy 
and  helpless  refused  to  help  him  now 
that  it  was  able  and  strong. 

At  length  the  life,  of  which  want, 
neglect,  contumely,  ingratitude  and  in-  I 
justice,  domestic  disquietude  and  disease  I 
so  largely  made  part,  drew  to  a  close. 
On  the  30tb.  of  August,  1818,  as  he  was 
coming  down  the  road  to  his  home  from 
Youngstown,  in  this  county,  at  the  foot 
of  the  ridge,  driving  his  pony  in  a  rough, 
Jolting  wagon,  by  some  means  he  fell  or 
was  thrown  out  out  upon  the  ground.  He 
was  taken  home,  but  never  gained  con- 
sciousnes.s,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
was  at  rest.  When  the  news  of  his 
death  reached  Greensburg  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town,  who  held  his  services 
and  character  in  high  esteem,  met  in  a 
public  meeting  in  Greensburg.  James 
Brady  presided  and  Richard  Coulter  was 
secretary.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed:— 

‘‘Resolved,  That  the  wishes  of  the  I 
^  corporation  and  citizens  of  Greensburg,  ' 

!  that  the  remains  of  the  late  Major  Gen-  I 
'  eral  Arthur  St.  Clair  may  be  interred  ! 
in  the  burying  ground  in  said  place,  be  ) 
respectfully  communicated  to  the  family  ! 
of  the  deceased."  1 

A  PITTING  FUNERAL.  j 

The  wishes  of  the  committee  were  ' 
granted.  The  funeral  was  received  about  i 
a  mile  from  town  by  the  Greensburg  ! 
Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Ely  ( 
Coulter,  and  the  Masonic  lodge  joined  the  ' 
procession  on  the  road  about  a  half  a 
mile  out.  The  procession  halted  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  from  there  all 
on  foot  walked  to  the  grave.  The  body 
was  interred  with  the  rites  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  brotherhood.  The  monument  over 
his  grave  was  erected  some  years  later 
by  tne  same  fraternity,  and  the  inscrip-  ' 
tion  upon  it  is  perhaps  the  most  appro-  ! 
priate  one  ever  carved  upon  granite  over  ■ 
any  servant  of  the  Republic.  '  ’ 

The  death  of  St.  Clair,  surrounded  as  : 
it  was  by  so  many  circumstances  of  neg-  - 
lect,  was  a  fit  occasion  for  writers  of  the  * 
old  school  to  dwell  on  the  romanticism 
of  solitude  and  exile,  and  to  write  es¬ 
says  on  the  proverbial  aphorism  re¬ 
specting  the  ingratitude  of  „  republlas. 
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romancisfl  who  wrote  to  satisfy 
taste  of  th^  metropolis,  described  his 
-neath  as  occurring  in  a  miserable  hut 
on  the  mountain  top  in  the  midnight  of 
Winter  during  such  a  storm  as  howls 
through  the  Alps,  or  as  that  which  swept 
over  England  and  carried  off  the  soul 
of  the  great  Oliver  Cromwell. 

But  there  was  no  romance  in  St. 
Clair’s  latter  end.  It  is  true  the  tourist 
can  stand  near  his  old  home,  look  out 
upon  as  fair  and  romantic  a  scene  as 
he  will  see  anywhere  in  America.  Per¬ 
haps  nowhere  else  could  the  shade  of 
the  dead  see  a  landscape  so  nearly  re¬ 
sembling  those  which  he  himself  saw 
When  a  boy  in  his  own  Si-otland.  On  the 
one  side  you  may  take  a  view  of  the  broad 
Ligonler  V^alley,  wi^i  the  long  lapping 
hills  losing  themselves  in  the  horizon  in 
the  distance.  On  the  other  side  you 
shall  see  the  valley  which  lies  between 
the  western  slope  of  the  ridge  and  the 
Whortleberry  Hills.  To  the  right,  with¬ 
in  a  half-amphitheatre,  “green-walled  by 
the  hills,”  is  the  brisk  town  of  Eatrobe, 
the  Ligonier  Valley  Railroad  winding 
along  the  basin  of  the  Loyalhanna 
which,  breaking  through  the  ridge  after 
devious  windings  through  marshes  and 
around  shelving  banks,  loses  itself  be¬ 
hind  the  knolls  of  the  North.  You  can 
trace  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  its 
burnished  rails  where  it  crosses  the  val¬ 
ley. 

Down  beneath  you,  you  will  see  the 
roofs  and  the  long,  single  street  of  the 
old-time  village  of  Youngstown,  and 
trace  the  gray  turnpike  as  it  crawls  over 
the  hills  eight  miles  beyond.  On  an  up¬ 
land,  against  a  background  of  woods, 
are  the  college  and  cloisters  of  the  Ben¬ 
edictine  Monastery  of  St.  Vincent’s;  to 
the  left  the  slated  roofs,  the  bay  win¬ 
dows  and  the  red  chapel  of  the  Convent 
I  of  St.  Xavier’s;  Innumerable  tasty  farm- 
!  houses  and  orchards,  white  barns, 
schoolhouses  and  broad  expanses  of 
meadow. 

It  was  all  different  when  St.  Clair  stood 
there.  He  might  have  seen  when  he 
came  there  a  few  poorly-built  houses, 
forming  a  hamlet  on  one  side  and  the 
same  on  the  other.  A  little  cleared 
patch,  with  its  stony  soil  and  deadened 
trees,  that  stood  like  giants  to  sentinel 
enchanted  land,  was  about  his  door.  The 
wild  animals  could  be  heard  at  night, 
and  the  lonesome  birds  of  evil  croaked  m 
broad  daylight  around  the  edge  of  the 
'  clearing.  To  a  place  of  such  surround- 
■  ings  as  these  it  was  that 'the  old  man. 
broken  with  tie  storms  of  State,  had 
come  to  lay  hiil  weary  bones. 

“  Tis  true,  ’tjs  pity,  and  pity  ’tis,  ’tis 
true”— a  man  'J^ith  a  superior  education 
and  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman;  a 
companion  an<#  associate  of  Lafayette, 
of  Steuben,  of  Hamilton  and  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  a  sharer  of  their  glory;  a 
general-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  a 
President  of  Congress  closing  his  life  iiy 
neglect  and  solitude.  yy 


KWAHONGSaONS. 


The  Grate!  al  Indian  of  the  C!on- 
emaugh  Valley.  1 

[Written  in  1828.]  | 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Laurel  Hill, 
and  not  far  from  the  tremendous  passage 
which  the  Conemaugh  river  makes 
throught  hose  mountains,  is  a  little  val¬ 
ley  which,  among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  ’that  country,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Oldtown. 

The  scenes  which  surround  it  h’o  tne 
most  striking  and  romantic,  to  be  found 
in  all  western  Pennsylvania.  Ou  the 
west,  flow  the  waters  of  Stony  creek, 
immediately  from  the  margin  of  which 
rise  the  Laurel  Hills,  mountain  upon 
mountain,  in  majestic  grandeur.  To 
the  north,  the  same  mountains  extend 
for  many  miles,  environing  a  dreary  and 
rugged  waste,  which  seems  to  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  all  the  arts  of  agricultnre,  and 
destined  only  as  the  asylum  of  those 
wild  animals  which  are  found  in  num¬ 
bers,  sporting  on  the  cliffs  or  roaming  ( 
the  forest,  in  all  the  seenrity  of  impeiie 
trable  retirement.  To  the  eastward,  lies 
a  country,  interspersed  with  lofty  hills 
and  deep  ravines,  shaded  by  the  spring 
pine  and  majestic  hemlock,  while  other 
evergreens  cover  thousands  of  acres, 
t^t  have  never  felt  a  genial  ray  of  the  | 
sun,  nor  been  fanned  by  a  gentle  breeze  ■ 
for  centuries — the  gloomy  haunt  of  the 
panther,  the  catamount,  and  the  wolf, 
whose  savage  nature  and  cruel  d^3  : 
forbid  them  to  behold  the  unclouded  light  ^ 
of  day.  On  the  south  is  found  a  more  ‘ 
arable  soil,  but,  likewise  broken,  crown¬ 
ed  with  the  stately  oak,  the  walnut,  the 
sugar  maple,  and  abounding  in  verdure. 

This  valley  was  once  the  favorite  re¬ 
treat  of  the  red  man,  where  from  time 
immemorial,  he  had  held  his  right  as 
-the  lord  of  the  forest  and  proprietor  of 
the  soil.  Here  almost  separated  from 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  he 
sued  the  game,  and  in  quest  of  fish 
lingered  along  the  banks  of  the  serpen¬ 
tine  streams,  unmolested  and  unknown, 
except  to  those  hunting  parties  which, 
for  the  sake  of  change  of  adventure, 
occasionally  crossed  the  mountain;  for 
lying  immediately  on  the  traviptng 
.ground,  between  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Ohio,  they  generally  made  this  a 
resting  place. 

When  first  visited  by  white  men  there 
was,  in  this  place,  a  considerable  vil¬ 
lage,  inhabited  by  an  inoffensive  and 
hospitable  tribe  of  aborigines.  The  chief 
man  of  this  village,  and  who  was  at 
once  the  pride  and  oracle  of  his  people, 
was  called  Kwahongshong— afterwards 
adulterated  by  the  Germans  who  in  ■ 
habit  that  country— into  Hengston,  a 
being,  who  both  by  the  powers  of  his 
i  body  and  qualities  of  his  mind,  seemed 
designed  lo  give  law  to  his  fellows.  Of 

a 'stature  apparently  nearer  seven  tban^ 

— -  -  ' 


six  feet,  straight  and  well  proportioned  ; 
— a  countenance  inexorably  stern,  and  ■ 
that,  in  all  its  lineaments,  was  formed 
to  express  the  savage — a  set  of  features 
which  never  changed  expression — an  eye 
sharp  as  the  eagle’s  and  restless  as  the 
tiger’s.  His  movements,  when  not  urged 
by  more  than  ordinary  impulse,  were 
cautious,  regular  and  determined.  His 
Toice  was  seldom  heard,  but  when  he 
spoke,  his  words  were  directed  only  to 
the  actions  of  his  people.  He  never 
.formed  a  purpose  to  abandon  it,  nor  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  pursuit  to  yield  to  obstacles 
or  fatigue.  The  wild  game  could  as 
easily  escape  the  jaws  of  the  hungry 
wolf,  as  the  grasp  of  the  indefatigable 
Kwahongshong.  Yet,  with  all  these 
savage  qualities  there  was  something  in 
his  mien  that  was  noble — there  was 
i  something  in  his  action  truly  generous. 

In  proportion  as  the  country  in  the  east 
of  the  mountains  filled  with  settlers,  the 
i  Indians  removed  to  the  west  in  quest  of 
I  other  hunting  ground.  Parties  of  emi¬ 
grants  began  continually  to  arrive  at  his 
village,  and  bring  the  alarm  of  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  white  man, 

Kwahongshong  flattered  himself  for  a 
time,  that  this  village  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  civilized  usurper,  and  look¬ 
ed  forward  to  a  peaceable  and  permanent 
inheritance.  But  the  restless  spirit  of 
adventure,  urged  on  by  the  avarice  of 
the  land  jobber,  at  length  found  its  way 
over  the  mountains,  and  began  to  invade 
I  this,  above  all  others,  the  most  excep¬ 
tionable  country  for  a  white  man  to 
covet. 

The  natives  became  dissatisfied  and 
commenced  following  their  brethren  to 
;  the  west,  Kwahongshong,  with  sorrow 
[  had  for  some  time  beheld  bis  village  de¬ 
populating  and  his  people  scattering. 

,  He  had  received  numerous  invitations  to 
'join  the  hunting  parties  that  passed 
through  his  country,  and  listened  to 
warm  solicitations  from  his  people  to  ac¬ 
company  them  in  their  emigration.  But 
he  would  only  point  to  the  surrounding 
hills  and  say,  “This  is  my  country;  here 
i%my  hunting  ground.  Here  I  have  sur¬ 
prised  the  buck  in  the  thicket,  and  sub¬ 
dued  the  bear  in  arduous  combat.  Shall 
Kwahongshong  forsaRe  the  land  of  his 
fathers  while  he  can  vigorously  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  pursue  the  game  where  the 
white  man  dare  not  set  his  trembling  foot. 
Go,  my  brethren;  you  may  go,  and  hunt  in 
the  land  which  the  Great  Spirit  has 
peopled  with  game  at  the  setting  sun, 
but  Kwahongshong  must  remain  and 
watch  over  the  graves  of  his  fathers.  ” 
Nothing  could  seduce  him  from  a  spot 
to  which  his  savage  affections  were  rivet¬ 
ed,  and  having  lingered  on  the  banks  of 
his  native  stream,  till  he  saw  the  last 
i  canoe  full  of  his  people,  push  from  the 
I  shore  and  descend  the  river,  took  his  way 
I  to  a  stream  that  descended  between  two 
I  high  mountains  and  following  it,  to  near 
'''its  source,  made  his  habitation  among 
the  rocks. 

By  this  time  several  white  families 


had  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  C 

■  town  among  whom  were  two  namea 
Adams.  They  had  now  been  inhabitants 

■  of  this  wild  country  for  nearly  two  years 
without  seeing  an  individual  of  the 

I  natives,  and  began  to  concludejthey  had 
entirely  left  the  country,  when  Solomon 
I  Adams,  one  day  accidentally  fell  in  with 
an  Indian  while  hunting.  Finding  him 
j  disposed  to  be  friendly  he  invited  him  to 
I  his  bouse  and  treated  him  kindly.  He 
frequently  repeated  his  visits  and  be-  , 
came  familiar.  On  one  occasion  he 
made  a  visit  to  one  of  the  families  when 
suffering  great  afiSiction,  A  child  about ; 
six  years  old  had  wandered  from  the  | 

;  dwelling;  and  was  lost.  Every  effort  to  I 
trace  it*^  ^  eps  or  ^’scover  its  retreat  had 
proved  unsucce.s.ttal.  The  Indian,  ob¬ 
serving  their  grief,  seemed  much  con¬ 
cerned,  but  made  no  inquiry.  Mrs.  i 
Adams  having  given  him  some  refresh-  j 
ment  as  usual,  informed  him  of  the : 
nature  of  their  misfortune.  The  Indian 
dropped  the  morsel  he  was  putting  to 
his  mouth,  and  drawing  a  line  before 
the  door  with  the  end  of  a  stick,  direct¬ 
ed  the  family  not  to  cross  that  till  he 
should  return,  and  then  plunging  into  | 
the  forest,  was  in  a  moment  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  eye.  After  an  interval  of 
three  hours,  he  returned  with  a  dog. 

He  inquired  for  some  garment  which 
:  the  child  had  worn.  Such  having  been 
produced,  he  showed  it  to  the  dog,  and 
let  him  smell  and  lick  it.  Then  leaving 
the  house  he  began  to  perform  a  large 
'  circle  round  it  till  coming  to  a  peculiar- 
I  place,  the  dog  took  off  ih  a  direcfioff 
;  towards  the  woods,  followed  by  bis 
master  and  the  father  of  the  child.  In  a 
few  hours  the  child  was  discovered, 
alive  and  uninjured,  except  by  want  of 
food,  and  was  restored  to  the  afifiicted 
mother.  It  was  about  a  year  after  this, 
the  Indian  having  been  absent  longer 
than  usual,  again  made  a  visit  to  the 
whites.  But  his  deportment  was  chang- 
ed,  nor  would  he  partake  any  refresh¬ 
ment.  He  informed  them  that  they 
I  must  leave  their  houses  and  the  country 
1  and  then  departed. 

i  This  conduct  and  information  much 
j  disquieted  the  white  families  but  they 
I  took  no  measures  to  profit  by  them. 

I  They  had  heard  of  murders  committed 
by  the  savages  in  several  places,  but 
were  willing  to  believe  that  they  were  in 
no  danger,  as  there  were  no  other  Indi¬ 
ans  to  be  seen  in  the  country.  Instigat¬ 
ed  by  the  ill  will  they  had  received  from 
the  whites,  the  Indians  had  renewed 
hostilities  and  committed  depredations 
in  many  places. 

They  even  had  thoughts  of  driving  the 
inhabitants  from  all  the  frontier  settle¬ 
ments  and  of  regaining  their  lands.  In 
a  few  days  the  friendly  Indian  apueared 
again,  painted  in  that  peculiar  manner 
Iwhich  among  that  people  is  a  certain 
presage  of  war.  He  now  informed  the 
whites  that  there  would  be  but  six  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  sun,  till  the  warriors 
would  arrive  from  the  west,  and  their 
abode. would  not  be  in  safety.  They  now 


./there  was  no  time  to  lose,  atLcTSrir 
vared  to  make  their  escape  as  fast  as 

of  the  fourth 

aay,  all  the  families  commenced  their 
retreat  to  cross  the  mountains.  Their 
way  lay  through  the  wilderness  without 
a  road,  and  they  were  able  to  make  but 
a  slow  progress.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  of  their  journey,  they  en¬ 
camped  at  the  foot  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  turning  their  horses  out  to 
feed  in  the  woods.  Towards  day,  the 
next  morning,  they  were  alarmed  by  the 

Every  inhabitant  of  the  frontiers 
,  knows  with  what  acute  sagacity  the 

IndtL  approach  of  the 

Indian.  This  circumstance  gave  them 

of  danger'^^^^^*^  t^iat  they  were  not  out  | 

Snatching  their  rifles  and  hurrying  to 
^^®“ce  the  alarm  proceed¬ 
ed,  they  discovered  an  Indian  just  in  the 
act  of  mounting  one  of  the  horses  A 
man  named  Edwards,  with  more  cour¬ 
age  than  prudence,  shot  him  down. 
Ihis  was  an  ill-timed  action,  and  was 
returned  by  a  volley  of  bullets  from  ap- 
parently  a  host  of  Indians.  Edwards 
and  bis  companions  defended  themselves 
manfully,  and  though  a  brisk  fire  fol- 

for  some 

il  Indians  finding 

they  had  in  these  backwoodsmen  anta¬ 
gonists  as  skilled  as  themselves  at  the 
Soft  ,  warfare,  raised  the 

I  !  ®  attacking  them 

with  hatchets.  At  this  moment  an  In- 
dian  was  seen  rushing  to  the  tree 
which  sheltered  the  unfortunate  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  with  one  stroke  having  level- 

ground,  uttered  a  hideous 
yen  and  joined  his  fellows. 

Both  parties  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
behold  the  rapid  motions  of  this  being 
^ith  astonishment.  The  other  savages 
\e-echoing  his  yell,  left  the  ground  and 
aea  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

/Our  heroes  were  left  for  a  moment  in 
/the  enjoyment  of  an  unexpected  victorv 
and  happy  deliverance.  But  quicklv 
suspecting  it  was  only  a  stratagem  of 
their  wily  foe  to  put  them  off  their 
guard,  they  hastened  to  their  camp  and 
made  every  possible  preparation  for  a 
second  attack. 

All  that  day  they  waited  with  palpita- 
expecting  every  moment 
that  they  should  hear  the  horrid  yell  of 
the  savage,  and  see  him  with  ruthless 
^ry  springing  impetuously  upon  them 
thed^^r^’  however,  appeared  during 

Then  they  concluded  that  their  fate  was 
postponed  till  night.  With  feeli^not 
to  be  envied,  they  watched  the  day  clos- 
ing  and  the  night  shedding  her  sable 
shades  around  them,  and  expecting  to 
eternity  before  morning 
They  lighted  up  a  large  fire,  and  as 

md°ht^  the  woods 

nd  hid  themselves  wherever  they  could- 

watching  and  the  wmen  taking 


care  oT  the  children.  '  Eirdcfwan  hiad  ■ 
his  station.  Every  quarter  of  the  woods  [ 
was  narrowly  scrutinized.  Every  tree, 
every  bush,  was  closely  watched,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  Indians  would  return  and  i 
look  for  them,  at  their  camp,  when  they  ' 
would  be  prepared  to  thin  their  ranks  ' 
while  they  were  engaged  in  plundering 
the  baggage.  But  all  was  still.  No  : 
noise  was  to  be  heard,  but  that  of  the  : 
whip-poor-will  and  the  hooting  of  the 
owi.  Early  the  next  morning  they 
made  preparations  to  pursue'  their 
journey.  But  at  the  moment  they  were 
prepared  to  move,  they  heard  tue  tramp¬ 
ling  of  horses  approaching  them,  which 
they  soon  recognized  to  be  those  of  their 
countrymen.  This  was  a  joyful  circum¬ 
stance.  It  was  a  party  of  land-jobbers 
and  settlers  who  had  been  farther  west, 
and  were  also  retreating  before  the  In¬ 
dians.  They  all  set  forward  together, 
and  crossed  the  mountains  without 
further  alarm,  not  a  little  astonished  at 
their  miraculous  escape. 

As  they  were  descending  into  the  val- !.  • 
ley  on  the  other  side,  there  happened  a 
heavy  gust  of  rain.  A  branch  of  the  . 
Juniata  lay  directly  in  their  way.  On 
approaching  it,  they  found  it  already  ' 
foaming  with  a  swelling  flood  and  rising  , 
so  fast  that  if  they  should  tarry  but  a  i 
few  hours  it  would  be  utterly  impassa- 1 
ble.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to ' 
cross  it  immediately,  or  they  might  be 
detained  some  days.  ^ 

Having  selected  a  place  in  the  river 
that  appeared  to  offer  a  good  ford,  they 
put  themselves  into  a  condition  to 
venture  into  the  water. 

■  The  place  that  was  chosen,  was  just ' 
above  some  violent  rapids,  where  the 
'■/waters,  roaring,  foaming,  and  dashing 
among  the  rocks,  formed  a  scene  on 
■which  the  admirers  of  the  sublime  in* 
nature  might  have  gazed  with  ecstacy.  i 
Samuel  Adams,  with  his  oldest  child 
behind  him,  and  his  youngest  in  his 
arms,  was  the  last  in  entering  the  stream.  I  < 
When  about  the  middle,  the  beast 
which  he  rode,  making  a  plunge,  fell, 
burst  the  girth  of  the  saddle  and  threw 
him  on  his  neck. 

Anxious  to  save  his  youngest  child, 

/  he  did  recover  the  bridle  till  the  horse 
I  reached  the  shore,  while  the  elder  one, 
K#jin  the  struggle,  was  nrecipitated  from 
-»^hi8  seat  but  having  caught  hold  of  the| 
'Saddle  was  kept  from  sinking,  and  bothi 
./Jwere  floating  down  the  stream  together. 
-During  the  first  momencs  of  alarm,  no  one 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  use  a  single 
effort  to  save_  the  child,  till  they  beheld 
it  just  entering  the  rapids.  While  the 
women  were  screaming  and  the  men: 
looking  on  in  dispair,  an  Indian  was^ 
seen  plunging  into  the  water,  and  with 
a  'velocity  that  outstripped  the  torrent, 
making  toward  the  child. 

.  Having  placed  him  on  his  back,  he 
darted  down  the  rapids,  a  passage  that 
-^perhaps  no  other  human  being  either 
^fore  or  since  ever  ventured  in  safety, 
till  he  gamed  a  safer  landing,  and  then 
placed  the  child  on  the  same  shore  with 


> 


IpB  parents.  -  -r~  '  - —  " 

I  first  effort  of  the  spectators  of 

(this  brave  and  geneons  action,  was  to 
j  kill  the  Indian,  who,  they  supposed  had 
I  no  other  motive  than  to  destroy  the 
I  child,  and  so  paralyzed  was  every  power 
of  reason,  that  even  after  they  saw  him 
I  place  it  on  the  shore,  and  again  take  the 
Istream  they  fired  several  shots  at  him. 
But  before  the  report  of  the  rifle,  with 
the  dexterity  of  the  wild  duck,  he  was 
hid  beneath  the  wave,  and  rising  again 
a  good  way  below,  landed  and  darted 
into  the  woods. 

The  Adamses  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
jOTrived  in  safety  at  their  destination. 
iTheJndians  having’  been  driven  from 
the  country,  and  peace  once  more  re¬ 
stored,  the  settlers  were  encourged  to 
return  to  their  lands. 

The  Adamses  returned  to  their  settle- 
(  meats,  and  the  friendly  Indian  again  re- 
;  newed  his  visits.  Grateful  for  the 
I  salutary  warning  he  had  given  them, 
they  treated  him  with  hospitality  and 
kindness.  At  length  a  white  man  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  prisoner  among  the  Indi  - 
,  ans,  and  had  accompanied  them  in  all 
their  expeditions  through  that  country, 
and  understood  their  language. 

On  meeting  with  the  friendly  Indian  he 
recognized  him,  and  made  known  that 
his  name  was  Kwahongshong. 

He  related  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  saved  the  lives  of  the  whites  at  the 
Allegheny  mountains.  It  appeared  that, 
upon' the  arrival  of  the  warriors  Kwa- 
hongshong  had  laid  strict  injunctions  on 
them  that  they  should  not  injure  any  of 
the  whites  of  his  neighborhood;  but  some 
who  did  not  belong  to  his  tribe,  being 
in  want  of  horses,  determined  to  follow  | 
the  whites  to  possess  themselves  of  some  | 
of  theirs.  It  is  possible  they  would  have 
done  them  no  further  injury,  had  not 
Edwards  killed  the  one  he  discovered 
with  the  horse. 

The  Indians,  seeing  one  of  their  com¬ 
panions  fall,  could  not  retire  without  re¬ 
venge,  and  might  have  massacred  the 
,  whole  of  the  whites  had  it  not  been  for 
the  timely  interposition  of  Kwahongs¬ 
hong.  He,  missing  the  warriors  from 
the  camp,  and  mistrusting  the  e;xpedi 
tion  they  were  on,  followed  to  the  place, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
commencement  of  the  affray.  Knowing 
that  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  some 
of  the  whites  would  satisfy  his  people, 
and  as  Edwards  had  provoked  hostilities, 
he  thought  best  to  sacrifice  him  to  their 
fury,  in  order  to  save  the  rest. 

■  It  was  be  who  rushed  forth  and  killed 
Edwards;  then  giving  a  shout  of  victory, 
caused  them  all  to  retreat.  It  was  aiter- 
j  wards  discovered  that  he  was  the  same 
!  Indian  that  saved  the  child  from  drown- 
j  ing  in  the  rapids.  Mistrusting  the  fidel- 
j  ity  of  the  warriors  after  their  first  breach 
;  of  instructions,  he  had  hovered  round 
^  the  whites,  unknown  to  them,  until  they 
I  arrived  at  that  place,  and  in  order  that 
1  he  might  be  useful  to  them  placed  him- 

'  self  below  them  on  the  stream  which  I 

. . . 


h  watersjgn 
old  Quai^ 

happily  resulted  Th  the  incident  Wil  ^ 

'  has  been  related. 

His  motives  for  all  this  zealous  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  whites  was  discovered  to  be 
these: 

Kwahongshong  was  an  isolated  being. 
His  family  had  all  been  dead  for  some 
time,  but  he  once  had  a  promising  eon. 
His  son  was  on  a  visit  to  hi's  grandfather, 
one  of  the  Conestogo  tribe,  then  living 
among  the  whites  under  the  faith  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  when  a  set  of  drunken  fellows 
•took  it  into  their  heads  to  murder  them. 
Young  Kwahongshong  was  protected  by 
the  humanity  of  one  Milford,  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  who  took  him  into  his 
own  house  and  concealed  him.  This 
Milford  was  a  relative  of  the  two  Mrs. 
Adamses,  at  whose  house  Kwahongshong 
had  formerly  seen  them. 

After  this  information  had  been  re- 
Iceived,  he  was  regarded  with  respect, 
his  hut  was  planted  in  the  vicinity  a  ud 
he  dwelt  among  the  other  settlers  in  se¬ 
curity.  But  a  brother  of  Edwards’  could  d 
not  endure  the  thought  of  living  with  an 
Indian  who  had  killed  his  brother.  He 
sometimes  expre.s8ed  his  hostility,  but 
was  restrained  from  any  violence  by  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants.  At  last  discover 
ing  the  Indian  returning  from  hunting 
he  waylaid  him  in  a  thicket  and  shot 
him  through  the  body.  Kwahongshong, 
uttering  hideous  screams  ran  about  two 
miles  before  he  fell. 

Thus  perished  the  generous  and  once 
invincible  chief.  The  route  which  he 
took,  after  receiving  his  mortal  wound 
is  supposed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  to  be  traveled  by  the  Indian’s 
spook  or  spirit.  He  is  an  unfortunate 
wretch  w  hose  circumstances  oblige  him 
to  pass  over  that  ground  after  night,  and 
if  but  an  owl  screams  in  the  neigl^r-  f 
hood  they  imagine  it  to  be  the  cries  of  the  >f 
once  generous  and  intrepid  Kwahongs-  ^ 
hong. 

INTERESTING  FACTS, 

Regarding  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Written  About  73  Years  Ago. 

From  The  Pittsburg  Mercury,  August  — ,  1825. 

Pittsburg  has  been  so  prominent  in 
4he  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
western  country,  and  is  now  so  distin¬ 
guished  by  her  extensive  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  highly  advantage¬ 
ous  position,  as  the  mart  of  a  great  in¬ 
terior  trade,  that  an  apology  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  for  occupying  a  few  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  in  diff  using  information  re¬ 
specting  this  city,  and  the  country  with 
which  it  is  more  immediately  connected, 
jAs  the  principal  object  the  writer  has 
in  view  is,  to  contribute  something  to 
the  fund  of  general  knowledge,  facts  will 
be  stated,  without  regard  to  their  syste¬ 
matic  arrangement;  happy  if  these  re¬ 
marks  should  draw  the  attention  of 
some  enquiring  mind  and  ready  pen,  to 
the  subject  of  a  general  development  of 


-  j  extraordinary  advantages,  as  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  commercial  city,  which 
Pittsburgh  possesses;  where,  to  a  pre-em¬ 
inently  commanding  location,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  added  such  strength  of  capi¬ 
tal,  skill  and  industry,  as  will,  for  ages, 
ensure  an  unequivocal  supremacy  over 
all  our  interior  towns. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  military  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  western  Pennsylvania,  by 
the  French,  who  claimed  all  the  country 
west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  the 
neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  was  inhabited  principally  by  the 
Shawanese  and  Delaware  tribes  of  Indi¬ 
ans.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
admitted  that  the  right  of  soil  here  and 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  vested  in  the  six  conferate 
Indian  nations  residing  principally  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  evidence  of 
this,  besides  the  previous  cession  to  the 
Penn  family,  the  six  nations  ceded  to 
the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
-  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  Novem¬ 
ber  the  5th,  1768,  all  the  country  con¬ 
tained  within  the  chartered  limits  of 
Pennsylvania,  lying  southeast  of  the 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers,  and  west  of 
Allegheny  mountains,  etc.,  and  at  an¬ 
other  treaty  held  with  the  Six  Nations  at 
Fort  Stanwix,  Oct  23,  1784,  they  ceded 
to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  all  the 
countrv  within  her  limits  lying  and 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny 
rivers. 

The  last  cession  was  confirmed  in  all 
its  particulars,  by  the  Wyanjiots  and 
Delawares  (residents  of  the  ceded  coun¬ 
ty)  by  treaty  held  at  Fort  McIntosh, 
January  21st,  1785. 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that 
the  Shawanese,  Delawares  and  other  In¬ 
dian  tribes  occupied  Pennsylvania,  by 
b  the  permission  and  courtesy  of  the  con- 
^  federate  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagoes, 
Oneidas,  Tuscaroras  and  Mohawks,  who 
mostly  lived  on  the  line  of  the  New 
York  state  canal. 

If  this  be  true,  it  appears  that  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Pennsylvania  had,  at  an  early 
period,  been  subjected  by  the  superior 
sagacity  and  prowess  of  the  natives  of 
New  York.  Pray  God  the  erring  judg¬ 
ment  and  limited  views  of  our  eastern 
brethren  may  not  give  ultimate  ascend¬ 
ancy  and  dominion  to  the  same  quarter, 
though  to  a  more  civilized  race.  New 
Yorkers  boast  of  men  beneath  whose 
genius,  seas  were  united  by  a  canal  of 
860  miles  in  length.  Philadelphia  ex- 
nltingly  promulgates  the  consoling  fact 
that  their  artists  were  selected  to  frame 
the  rich  vase  bestowed  upon  the  patron 
of  the  mighty  project! 

This  superiority  is  useless. 

What  if  the  race  had  never  been 
formed  ? 

In  the  confirmation  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Six  Nations  over  Pennsylvania,  we 
will  further  state,  that,  at  a  general 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
1742,  one  of  their  chiefs  demanded  of  the 
Delawares,  who  then  lived  between  the 


Lehigh  and  Schuylkllt^'fiHMHI^ 
dared  to  sell  lands,  and  t^l/^Hiftaa  they  , 
had  no  lands  to  sell;  that  tiie  Bix  Nations  I 
had  long  since  made  women  of  them, 
(conquered  them)  and  ordered  them  in¬ 
stantly  to  quit  the  council  and  imme¬ 
diately  to  remove  to  Shamokin  and  the 
Juniata. 

These  orders  were  promptly  complied 
with.  The  Delawares  were  afterwards 
sent  to  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  from  thence  to  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  remains  of  their  tribes  are  now 
living  on  the  Wabash,  state  of  Indiana. 

In  1753  there  stood  on  tha  banks  of  the 
Allegheny,  within  the  suburbs  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  a  small  ludian  village  called 
Shanapins;  at  the  junction  of  the  Mon- 
ongahela  and  Allegheny,  one  mile  below 
Shanapins,  the  French  in  the  spring  of 
1754  built  Fort  Duquesne,  which  they 
held  until  the  near  approach  of  General 
Forbes,  when  it  was  abandoned,  and  he 
took  possession,  November  25,  1758. 

The  bounds  of  the  fort  were  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  British  troops,  and  it 
was  named  Fort  Pitt,  in  compliment  to 
the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  under 
whose  administration  it  was  acquired. 
Pittsburgh  or  Pittstown  is  within  one  of 
the  manors  which,  in  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  by  act  of  assembly,  passed 
November  37,  1779,  confirmed  to  the" 
descendants  of  Wm.  Penn.  All  the  other 
proprietory  lands  were  confiscated  and 
their  title  was  vested  in  the  common¬ 
wealth.  The  town  was  laid  out  by  order 
of  the  Penns  in  178-.  Its  plan  embraces 
the  site  of  old  Fort  Pitt.  The  angular 
embankment  of  this  fort,  which  extend 
ed  from  river  to  river,  about  15  feet  high 
and  1,600  feet  in  length,Jha8  prevented 
improvement  within  its  circuit. 

It  is  now  rapidly  converting  into  bricks  - 
for  the  improvement  of  the  town.  The  i 
old  magazine,  whose  massive  walls  and  I 
arched  roof  of  stone,  four  feet  thick,  | 
would  defy  the  efforts  of  time,  will,  we 
suppose,  ere  long  be  taken  down,  and 
every  trace  of  Fort  Pitt  will  be  obliter¬ 
ated. 

The  ground  on  which  Pittsburgh  stands 
is  an  alluvial  plain,  about  35  feet  above 
the  low  water  mark  of  the  river.  The 
town  is  somewhat  of  a  triangular  form , 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  Allegheny  rivers;  and  on  the 
other  by  an  abrupt  elevation,  called 
Grant’s  Hill,  so  named  after  Col.  Grant, 

*  who  was  detached  from  Fort  Ligonier, 
fifty  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a 
Scotch  regiment  of  eight  hundred  men, 
to  reconnoitre  Fort  Duquesne.  Grant 
determined  to  attack  the  fort.  Having 
reached  this  hill,  before  daylight,  and 
disdaining  to  take  advantages,  he  gal¬ 
lantly  beat  the  reveilee  to  awaken  the 
dreamers,  but  not  reciprocating  his  cour  - 
tesy  the  French  and  Indians  sallied  out, 
and  amongst  the  covert  of  woods  and 
bushes,  killed  three  hundred  of  Grant’s 
men,  took  him  prisoner,  and  drove  the 
fugitives  back  to  Ligonier.  Forbes, 
however,  mOTing  forward  with  his  whole 


|l!oirce,  7,000  8trong7  foia'ntt  iiaqn^tie 
f  abandoned  and  took  possession  as  before 
'stated. 

At  Pittsburgh  the  Monongabeia  is 
about  1,400  feet  wide.  The  Allegheny 
1,100.  The  Ohio  is  about  1,800  feet  wide 
through  its  whole  length.  The  Alle¬ 
gheny  river  rises  in  McKean  [Potter] 
county;  its  head  interlocking  with  the 
tead  of  thtt  ^nnamahoning  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  h'rom  its  sources,  it 
flows  northward  into  the  state  of  New 
iork,  then  wheeling  westward  and 
Pennsylvania,  it  unites 

Conewango  river  at  Warren. 

The  Conewango  branch  of  the  Alle- 
important  stream.  It  heads 
^nautauqua  lake  of  which  it  is 
I  tne  ontlet.  Maysville,  on  this  lake,  is  t 
within  seven  statue  miles  on  Lake  Erie 
I  near  Portland.  This  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach  of  the  really  navigable  waters, 

!  which  on  the  one  side  of  the  south,  and 
I  on  the  other  to  the  north,  seek  the  re¬ 
spected  gulfs  of  Mexico  and  St.  Lan-  I 
i  Were  it  not  for  this  isthmus 

of  but  seven  miles,  nineteen  of  these 
I  mighty  states  wouldibe  entirely  surround- 
ed  with  water,  would  in  fact  be  on  an 
island. 

I  The  dividing  ridge  between  these  two 
lakes  at  this  point,  is  about  860  feet 
,  above  Lake  Erie,  and  800  above  Chuatau- 
qna.  From  the  head  of  the  Chautauqua 
by  the  Conewango,  Allegheny,  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  to  the  ocean,  is  a  distance  of 
2,300  miles. 

j  The  distance  from  Pittsburgh  to  Mays¬ 
ville,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  is  about 
250  miles. 

The  descend  to  Pittsburgh  about  400 
,  feet.  The  low  water  mark  of  the  Ohio 
I  at  Pittsburgh  is  162  feet  above  Lake  Erie, 

I  727  above  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  756 
ieet  above  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  Cane 
May. 

Query.— Can  the  Hudson  at  Albany, 
be  as  much  as  29  feet  higher  than  the 
'  ocean  at  Cape  May  ?  And  what  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  ocean  at  Cape  May 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  ?  *  ' 

The  Monongahela  rises  in  Virginia, 
and  flows  north  until  within  ten  miles  of 
Pittsburgh,  when  it  takes  a  direction 
rather  more  north  of  west.  The  Allegh- 
:  eny  and  Monongahela  unite  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Their  blended  waters  take  the  name 
of  the  Ohio.  The  early  French  settlers 
very  appropriately  called  it  la  Belle  Ke- 
‘  vere  (the  beautiful  river.) 

;  The  Allegheny  strikes  the  Monon- 
I  gahela  at  nearly  right  angles,  and  (as  is 
!  almost  invariably  the  case)  is  inflected 
I  into  the  course  of  the  more  placid 
stream. 

The  Ohio  flows  on  in  a  northwest 
direction  to  Beaver,  makes  a  short  turn, 
and  passes  out  of  the  state  southwest. 

In  the  spring,  the  Monongahela  is 
navigable  about  150  miles.  The  country 
on  both  ifldes  of  this  river  in  its  course 
toough  Pennsylvania,  is  well  settled. 
Brownsville  about  60  miles  by  water, 
above  Pittsburgh  is  a  considerable  town. 

I  It  wa^he  centre  of  the  earliest  im- 

/  ■  I . 


j  provemenfs  on  the  wesfeFh^  water^awo 
’•  will  be  more  familiar  to  the  old  Qaa^T 
settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  and  7 
j  Jersey  and  Delaware  by  the  name  Oi 
1  Redstone,  so  called  from  a  fort  construo- 
ted  of  red  sand  stone,  common  to  that 
neighborhood. 

Numerous  valuable  settlers  from  the 
districts  mentioned  emigrated  hither  35 
years  ago,  established  a  regular  system 
of  agriculture,  planted  extensive  orch¬ 
ards  of  choice  fruit  trees,  brought  from 
the  place  of  their  former  residence. 

The  western  country  is  now  extensiv- 
ly  supplied  with  apples,  cider,  whiskey, 
etc.,  the  product  of  these  orchards. 

Nine  miles  above  Pittsburgh,  and  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  north  bank  of  the 
Monongahela  river,  is  the  celebrated 
battle  ground  called  “Braddock’s  Field.  ” ' 
It  is  famous  for  the  destruction  of  an 
army  intended  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne, 
to  crush  the  extending  power  of  France, 
and  control  the  Indians,  on  our  western 
border.  Here  Washington  fought  and 
Braddock  fell.  On  this  spot  50  French 
men  and  250  Indians  nearly  destroyed 
the  Forty-ninth  and  Fifty-first  regiments 
of  British  regulars,  though  aided  by  a 
number  of  Provincial  troops.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th 
July,  1755.  Seventy  years  have  since 
passed  away,  and  yet  the  crumbling 
bones  of  men  and  horses  are  seen  in  every 
field  for  a  mile  in  circuit. 

For  many  years  they  were  shrouded 
by  a  mourning  wilderness  of  shadowy 
woods,  but  this  has  yielded  to  the  busy 
ax,  and  the  plow  is  now  annually 
driven  amongst  the  skulls  of  the  slain 
and  the  bones  of  the  brave.  Rich  har¬ 
vests  wave  o’er  fields  fertilized  by  the 
blood  and  bodies  of  a  thousand  unbnried 
men. 

The  partridge  whistles  and  the  reaper 
sings  on  the  spot  where  the  cries  of 
I  mortal  anguish  told  the  dread  revelry  of 
battle. 

’Twas  here  the  wild  whoop  of  fierce 
savages  quelled  the  rallying  cry  of. 
Europe’s  warriors.  ’Twas  here  they 
drove  the  ruthless  tomahawk  deep  in  the 
I  crushed  skull  of  the  vanguished,  and 
with  yelling  joy,  tore  the  scalp  from  thd 
head  of  the  feeble  and  the  wounded,  the 
dead  and  the  dying.  > 

The  retreating  survivors  carried  their 
wounded  general  with  them  until  he 
died. 

He  was  buried  about  40  miles  from 
the  battle  ground,  in  the  centre  of  the 
road,  his  advancing  army  had  cut.  To 
prevent  discovery  of  his  grave,  soldiers, 
horses,  and  wagons,  were  passed  over  it, 
to  save  the  body  from  savage  dishonor, 
by  thus  concealing  the  trace  of  its  in¬ 
terment.  Some  of  Braddock’s  affection¬ 
ate  soldiers  so  marked  the  trees  fiear  the 
spot  where  he  was  laid,  that  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  those  who  visited  the  west  many 
years  after,  could  point  to  the  exact 
place  of  his  interment,  now  emphatically 
called  Braddock’s  grave.  It  is  close  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  National  road, 
seven  miles  east  of  Uniontown. 


been  rnmored  from  an  early 
period  that  Bra'ddock  bad  been  shot  by 
his  men.  More  recently  it  has  been  stated 
by  one  who  conld  not  be  mistaken,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  battle,  Braddock 
ordered  the  Provincial  troops  to  form  a 
column.  They,  however,  adhered  to  the 
Indian  mode  of  firing  severally  from  the 
shelter  of  a  tree.  Braddock,  in  his  vexa¬ 
tion,  rode  up  to  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Fawcett,  and  with  his  sword 
rashly  cut  him  down.  Thomas  Fawcett, 
a  brother  of  the  killed,  soon  learned  his 
j^^fate,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  re- 
venged  his  brother’s  blood  by  shooting 
Braddock  through  the  body,  of  which 
■wound  he  died. 

Thomas  Fawcett  is  now,  or  was  very 
lately,  living  near  Laurel  Hill.  He  is  now 
97  years  of  age. .  ,  , 
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LIFE  ARD  HARDSHIPS  OF  A  PIONEER. 


of  Jacot  Byerly  as  Copied  From  the 
Sfirdp  Boot  of  G.  D.  Albert,  Es4.,hy  Christ. 
Crihhs. 

The  following  is  the  obituary  of  Jacob  ; 
Byerly  as  copied  from  the  Greensburg 
papers,  vis  : 

“Oo  the  7th  of  July  last  (’858)  at  his 
residence  in  North  H-ntingdon  township, 
Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  Jacob  Byerly 
in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  bis  age. 

The  decsaaed  s/as  born  in  Bedford  Fo-t 
in  May,  1750.  His  father,  Andrew  Bv- 
erly,  who  had  been  in  Braddock’s  army, 
m.,ved  with  his  family,  a  wife  anc  ten 
children,  across  the  Alleghenies  in  1762 
and  built  a  cabin  on  the  lind  now  known 
as  Harrison  City.  This  cabin  was  the 
only  improvement  between  Fort  Ligonier 
and  Fort  Pitt.  It  was  a  gloomy  period  to 
the  few  settlers  scattered  west  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  war  between  England  and  France 
for  Bupreinacy  in  the  new  world  was  over, 
and  Canada  with  all  its  depencies  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  victorious  En¬ 
glish,  but  the  inveterate  hatred  of  ihe  In¬ 
dians  on  the  frontier  to  the  settlers  was 
not  allayed.  Pontiac,  the  great  chief  of  | 
the  Ottawas,  had  formed  a  comhmation  i 


all  the  tribes  from  the  mountains  to  tin- 
Mississippi.  The  forts  and.  siaiions  wer 
siaiuliHuenuslv  atiacked. 

“The  m  ist  terrible  border  war  known 
in  our  history  was  riging  along  the  wliol 
western  front!  r.  Everywhire  were  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  horrible  cruelties  o' 
savage  warfare,  the  sudden  massacre,  the 
scalping  and  burning;  every  .There  were 
ashes  of  cabins 'fiing'l.pd  will^ihe  charred 
bones  of  their  tenants.  Everywhere  the 
ripe  harvest  stood  without  the  reapers.’’ 

Such  were  the  perils  that  surrounded 
the  famdy  of  Andrew  Byerly.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  Chapman,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Sewickley,  their  nearest  neighbor  on 
the  South,  is  killed;  Andrew  Byerly  has- 
teds  to  his  cabin.  An  Indian  friendly  to 
the  family  advises  the  mother  to  leave  at 
once  with  her  children  for  Fort  Ligonier. 
The  advice  is  taken;  the  father  overtakes 
them  on  the  route  and  they  escape  with 
(Safety  into  the  fort,  which  is  immediately 
'attacked  by  the  Indians.  From  the  dis¬ 
tant  recollection  of  Jacob  Byerly  as  to  in¬ 
cidents  occurring  in  the  fort-  during  this 
attack  (such  as  running  a  nail  into  his 
foot,  and  from  some  data  in  possession  of 
his  brother,  Michael  Byerly,  E  q  ,  who 
died  many  years  ago)  it  was  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  his  age  was  greater  than  he 
himself  represented. 

In  1763  a  force  under  Col.  Boquet  re 
leased  the  beleagured  garrison  of  Forts 
Bedford  and  Ligonier  and  marched  to  the 
jX  relief  of  Fort  Pitt.  Andrew  Byerly  join¬ 
ed  the  expedition,  and  was  present  at  the; 
battle  of  Bushy  Run;  the  engagement  con-; 
tinned  for  two  days,  and  the  savages  werej 
defeated.  Fort  Pitt  released,  and  an  ex-i 
pedition  organized  by  Boquet  against  the 
Ohio  Indians,  forced  them  into  a  treaty  of 
;  peace. 

,  Andrew  Byerly  returned  to  his  for- 
I  mer  settlement  aod  built  a  cabin  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Peter  Highberger 
i During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  front-' 
liermen  were  again  summoned  to  defend 
*  their  home  and  firesides  against  iheir  old: 
i''foe8 — the  Indians.  Warriors  incited  toj 
(  hostilities  by  the  bribes  and  promises  of 
j English  emisaries. 

(  Jacob  Byerlv,  then  a  young  man,  active 
(and  athletic,  with  an  iron  constituiion  andi 
?of  most  indomitable  courage,  was  early  in; 
I  the  field.  He  was  engaged  in  a  number  of  I 
'^scouting  parlies;  and  in  that  most  hazard- 
■Jous  of  services,  he  was  always  ready  to 
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tnrn  out  at  the  call  of  his  distressed  neigh¬ 
bor.  His  scounling  expe.iitione  extended 
through  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
van.a  into  Ohio.  He  went  with  a  party 
to  bury  21  settlers  who  had  been  killed  at 
Wheeling;  went  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Law- 
renceand  Wallace’s  Station;  was  on  a 
scout  to  Punxsuiawney,  and  joined  in 
pursuit  of  the  party  who  killed  the  Wil- 
liards;  was  on  the  expedition  against  the 
Tuscaroras  in  Ohio  and  served  under 
Gen.  Broadhead  in  the  destruction  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cornplanter  Indians.  In 
!  this  expedition,  while  following  a  trail,  in 
company  with  Jacob  Smith  and  another 
scout,  he  killed  an  Indian  chief  in  a  hand 
I  to  hand  encounter. 

I  His  regular  services  weie  in  the  13th 
Virginia  regiment,  two  companies  of 
which  regiment  formed  part  of  the  gar 
rison  at  Fort  Pitt.  He  belonged  part  of 
the  time  to  a  company  comtbanded  by 
ICaptain  (afterward  General)  O’Harra,  of 
whom  he  always  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldiers  in  this  county  who  drew 
la  pension  from  the  general  government. 
After  the  Revolutionary  war  the  deceased 
j  married  Elizabeth  Harman  and  raised  a 
ifamily  of  twelve  children,  only  four  of 
whom  survive  him. 


^  Mr.  Byerly  always  enjoyed  the  respect 
jand  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  iTe 
was  a  man  of  the  purest  character,  and  his 
integrity  was  proverbial.  He  ever  felt  a 
warm  interest  in  the  progress  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  his  country  and  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  National  affairs.  He  voted  at 
every  general  ele.tion  from  the  adoption 
the  Constitution  until  his  death.  At  the 
foundation  of  pafties  he  attached  himself 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and  he  remained 
Izealously  and  actively  devoted  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  principles  of  his  early  politi- 
,«al  faith.  J-laving  a  personal  knowledge 
, of  the  transports  of  joy  which  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  when  their  in¬ 
dependence  was  established,  and  the 
union  of  the  States  was  formed,  he  always 
[Viewed  with  distrust  and  alarm  every 
movement  which  had  a  tendency  to  alien- 
late  one  jectionof_^  Union  from  the 

‘’t'ler,  and  to  destroy  those  traternal  feel¬ 
ings  which  prevailed  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  spoke  of  these  things  a  few 
days  before' bis  death. 

Honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings, 
enjoying  (hie  respect  and  friendship  of  his  * 
neiglibors,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  hap¬ 
py  in  tl^well  d^g  of  his  children,  sur^ 
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rounded  by  everything  TI7at~Van  render 
life  desirable,  the  venerable  patriarch  was 
permitted  to  live  long  beyond  the  period 
of  life  usually  allotted  to  man;  after  a 
stormy  youth  to  pass  the  evening  of  his 
days  in  tranquility  and  ease.  He  lived  to 
see  the  blood  lliir-ty  savages,  the  tenants 
I  of  the  forest,  disappeari  ig  bcf  ire  the  ad¬ 
vancing  steps  of  the  white  mao;  the  un- 
br  iken  wilderness  transformed  into  high¬ 
ly  cultivated  firms;  the  hardships  and 
1  perils  of  frontier  life  exchanged  for  the 
[comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  present  day. 
j  He  saw  his  countrymen,  who  in  hie  youth 
barely  maintained  a  precarious  footlioJd 
j  west  of  the  Allegrienies,  declaring  thei  r 
right  to  be  an  independent  people,  main¬ 
taining  that  declaration  against  the  most 
powerful  of  modern  empires,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  form  of  government^  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  hope  of  mankind. 

He  saw  them  spreading  themselves  over 
the  valleys  of  the  West  and  South  and  es¬ 
tablishing  themselves  in  vigorous  commu¬ 
nities  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  their 
iirogress  in  ih--  arts  and  sciences,  in  com- 
rnerc*',  .igriciiltiire^  and  tnaimfacturing 
skill;  keeping  peace  with  the  spread  of 
[lopulation,  their  fl  ig  reap -cted  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe;  their  might  and  pow¬ 
ers  so  recognized,  that  for  them,  a  world 
in  arms  has  no  terrors.  He  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  feeling  that  he,  too,  had  cont- 
tribuled  in  his  humble  sphere  ol  life,  Iffo 
full  share  to  these  results — in  war,  serving 
his  country,  and  in  peace,  an  industrious^ 
law-abiding  citizen.  During  the  last  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  deceased,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gaughev  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  was; 

I  his  spiritual  advis-T.  jj 

He  met  his  last  enemy  with  tranquility,’! 
in  peace  with  mankind  and  in  a  blessed 
hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  Until 
prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  Mr. 
Byerly  had  regularly  worshipped  at  the  ■ 
Lutheran  and  German  Reformed  church 
at  Adamsburg.  In  his  younger  davs,  often 
with  rifle  in  hand  he  had  attended  divine 
worship  there.  In  1826  he  had  hniied  his 
wife,  in  the  66th  year  of  her  age.  There 
were  the  graves  of  his  children,  and  there 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  old  patriarch 
j  aud  soldier  now  repose. 

The  citizens  of  Adamsburg  paid  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  honored  dead  by  * 
tiring  a  salute  of  cannon  over  his  grave. 

Note — On  his  monument  in  Brush 
Creek  it  says  this;  “Jacob  Byerly  died 
.  ^ July  7th,  1853.  aged  99  years.” 
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What  the  First  President  Told  Wil¬ 
liam  Finley,  of  Westmoreland. 

[Hon  William  Finley,  of  Unity  town- 
'ship,  and  a  representative  in  congress 
from  the  district  including  Westmore¬ 
land,  during  the  presidency  of  George 
Washington,  under  date  of  Youngstown, 
■Pa.,  March  18,  1818,  contributed  the 
;;following  interesting  article  to  Niles’ 
Register :] 

Birs; — On  perusing  the  different  ac¬ 
counts  given  of  Braddock’s  defeat,  in 
The  Register  of  June  15th,  Vol.  X,  my 
’attention  \Vas  forcibly  struck  by  the 
statement  of  Smollettj  page  351,  in  which 
he  says,  “At  last  the  general,  whose 
obstinacy  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
danger,  afer  having  had  several  horses 
shot  under  him,  received  a  musket  shot 
through  his  right  arm  and  lungs,  of 
which  he  died  in  a  few  hours,  having 
been  carried  off  the  field  by  the  bravery 
of  the  lieutenant.  Colonel  Gage,  and  an¬ 
other  of  his  officers.  ”  I  was  surprised, 
indeed,  to  see  Gage’s  bravery  boasted 
of,  to  whom  I  had  always  heard  coward- ; 
ice  ascribed,  from  the  time  I  first^  heard 
N  of  his  name.  Officers  engaged  in  the 
)  same  battle  frequently  vary  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  it,  yet  paying  a  strict  regard 
to  truth;  but  this  is  an  absolute  false- 
'  hood.  I  am  enabled  to  say  so  on  the 
authority  of  Gen.  Washington  himself, 
to  whom  falsehood,  misrepresentation, 
or  vain  boasting  never  was  imputed. 

It  was  well  known  to  those  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  him,  that  General  Washington 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  mixed  companies,  in¬ 
troduced  or  engaged  in  conversation  on 
the  events  of  the  Rrevolutionary  war; 
but  he  was  much  less  reserved  with 
respect  to  earlier  scenes,  and  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  western  country;  and  as 
I,  for  some  time,  was  the  only  member 
of  congress  from  the  western  counties 
Pennsylvania,  and  before  this  time 
.quainted  with  the  president,  he  fre- 
lently  introduced  conversation  about 
lat  country  with  me.  On  one  occa- 
ion,  in  a  mixed  company,  some  ques¬ 
tions  being  asked  of  me,  then  sitting 
next  the  president,  about  the  Big  Mea- 
'dows  and  Dunbar’s  Run,  by  Col.  Spring 
of  Maryland,  which  I  could  not  an¬ 
swer,  the  president  to  whom  I  referred 


the  question,  in  an8wermg^|pH[|B^ri' ) 
bed  Dunbar’s  camp,  to  wiiidKSw  re¬ 
mains  of  Braddock’s  army  ’^l^ttred 
•after  the  defeat.  From  tins, ■.’la  tom- 
’pliance  with  such  inqntiies  at  t  'aog- 
•  gested,  he  entertained  os  the 

most  particular  information  xa  that 
defeat  that  I  had  heard.  He  adM  me 
if  I  knew  Braddock’s  road.  I 

did,  but  that  it  was  now  chai%^  in 
■  many  places.  He  said  that  it  wajj  Hitn 
new  and  hard  to  find  in  the  dark,  that 
there  had  been  a  coldness  between  the 
general  and  Dunbar,  a  circumstance 
which  too  frequently  took  place,  between 
the  first  and  second  in  command;  that 
in  consequence  of  this,  he  as  aid-de- 
camp,  was  under  the  necessity  of  going 
with  the  orders  to  Colonel  Dunbar,  but 
first  to  stop  the  retreat  in  a  proper 
situation,  which  was  easier  done,  as 
the  enemy  did  not  pursue.  That  he 
overtook  Col.  Gage  three  miles 
ahead  of  the  place  in  which  he 
halted  the  retreating  army,  and  to 
i which  to  send  Gage  back;  that  this  be- 
jing  done,  he,  incompany  with  two  men, 
/in  one  of  the  most  wet  and  darkest 
anights  in  which  they  had  often  to  alight 
Sand  grope  for  the  road,  and  after  travel¬ 
ling  40  miles,  arrived  at  Dunbar’s  camp 
about  sunrise.  He  said  he  had  taken 
care  of  the  wounded  general,  and  had 
him  carefully  brought  to  Braddock’s 
camp  in  a  tumbril — and  that  a  retreat 
over  the  mountains  being  determined  on 
by  Dunbar,  without  necessity,  he  buried 
General  Braddock’s  corpse  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  making  wagons  and  horses 
-  to  pass  over  it,  to  conceal  it  from  the 
,  Indians,  designing  at  some  future  day  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which 


I  he  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  till  after 
]the  Revolutionary  war,  when  he  made 
•diligent  search  for  his  grave,  but  the 
]  road  had  been  so  much  turned  and  the 
dear-land  so  extended  that  it  could  not 
be  found.  I  had,  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation,  mentioned  the  bad  expression 
I  had  received  of  Gen.  Braddock  as 
an  officer,  both  in  Ireland  and 
this  country,  ever  since  1  was 
a  small  boy.  “True,  true,”  says  he, 
•“he  was  unfortunate,  but  his  character 
was  much  too  severely  treated;  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  honest  and  best 
i  men  of  any  British  officers  with 
i  whom  he  had  been  acquainted,  even  in 
j  the  manner  of  fighting  he  was  not  more 
(to  blame  than  others — that  of  all  that 
;were  consulted,  only  one  person  object- j 
,  ed  to  it,  ”  ( probably  himself )  and,  look- 
ting  around  seriously  at  me,  he  said:; 
“Braddock  was  both  my  general  and; 
my  physician — I  was  attacked  with  a' 
dangerous  fever  on  the  march  and  he 
left  a  sergeant  to  take  care  of  me,  and 
James’  fever  powders,  with  directional 
how  to  give  them,  and  a  wagon  to  brii^ ! 
;  me  on,  when  I  would  be  ible,  which  fr 
;  was  only  the  day  before  the  defeat;  tha 
first  day  1  had  rid  a  horse  for  a  consldffl>: 
able  time,  and  then  had  to  ride  with  it 
pillow  under  me.”  This  conversation, 
though  I  thought  it  interesting  at  the 
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time,  18  of  little  importance  now,  further 
than  to  show  the  absolute  falsehood  of 
Smollett’s  charater  of  Gage;  that  instead 
of  conducting  the  retreat,  carrying  ofic 
the  body  of  the  general,  etc.,  he  was 
among  the  formest  to  run  away  and  run 
the  fartherest — which  justly  entailed  on 
him  the  character  of  cowardice  ever 
Cif  t)0ir 

Since  I  am  in  the  way  of  writing  about 
Washington,  I  will  add  one  serious 
(Scene  through  which  he  passed,  which  is 
jlittle  known,  and  with  which  he  con¬ 
cluded  this  conversation.  He  asked  me 
how  near  I  lived  to  Loyalhanna  Old 
Fort,  and  if  I  knew  a  run  from  the 
Laurel  Hill  that  fell  into  the  creek  near 
it.  I  told  him  the  distance  of  my  resi¬ 
dence  and  that  I  knew  the  run.  He  told 
me  that  at  a  considerable  distance  up 
the  run  his  life  was  in  great  hazard  as 
it  ever  had  been  in  war.  That  he  had 
hftftn  ordered  to  march  some  troppaJia 
I  reinforce  a  Duliock  guard  on  their  v 


_ guard  on  tneir  way 

to  the  camp — that  he  marched  his  party 
in  single  file  with  trailed  arms,  and  sent 
a  runner  to  inform  the  British  officer  in 
what  manner  he  would  try  to  meet  him. 
The  runner  arrived  and  delivered  his 
message,  but  he  did  not  know  how  it 
was  that  the  British  officer  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  and  the  parties  met  in  the 
dark  and  fired  on  each  other,  till  they 
killed  30  of  their  own  men,  nor  could 
they  be  stopped  until  he  had  to  go  in 
between  the  fires  and  throw  up  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  their  guns  with  his  sword. 

The  fort  which,  in  conversing  with 
me,  he  and  many  others  always  called 
Loyalhanna,  after  the  name  of  the  creek, 
was  also  named  Ligonier,  near  which 
there  is  now  a  town  of  that  name.  This 
took  place  during  Gen.  Forbes’  cam¬ 
paign. 


REMARKABLE  ADDRESS. 


Chaplain’s  Appeal  to  Gen.  Arthur 
St.  Clair’s  Brigade,  While  Await¬ 
ing  the  Enemy  on  the  Battie- 
'  field  of  Tlconderoga. 


I 


I: 


[The  discourse  below  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  David  Jones,  chaplain  of  the 
|army,  to  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair’s  brigade 
.At  Ticonderoga,  on  October  30,  1776, 
sj'when'the  enemy  was  hourly  expected, 
■,^t  is  said  that  it  had  a  most  powerful 
jeffect  in  animating  St.  Clair’s  brave 
soldiers.  After  the  battle  the  discourse 
.vas  published  in  circular  form.  One  of 
jthe  worn  and  torn  circulars  was  furish- 
^d  to  the  ^itor  of  a  Greensburg  paper 
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bn  the  anniversary  of  its  delivery  in 
1835  by  a  survivor  of  the  brigade,  whose 
tame  is  not  given.  The  remarkable  ad-- 
dress  was  republished  in  full  at  that 
time  as  found  below.  It  may  be  added 
fl  a  fact  of  additional  interest  that  it 
vas  at  Ticonderoga  that  Pennsylvania 
irst  shed  blood  in  the  war  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution;] 


( 


\  My  Countrymen,  Fellow  Soldiers 
AND  Friends;  I  am  sorry  that  during 
^is  campaign  I  have  been  favored  with 
io  few  opportunities  of  addressing  you 
n  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance 

.oth  in  respect  to  ^ 

srhich  is  to  come;  but  what  is  past  can 
IS  bVrecalled,  and  now  time  will  not 
,dmit  an  enlargement,  as  we  ^^ve  the 

reatest  reason  to  aSeaven 

lent  of  our  enemies  as  speedily  as  Heaven 

Ivill  permit(*);  therefore,  at  present,  let , 
it  su&ce  to  bring  to  your  remembrance 
some  necessary  truths. 

It  is  our  common  faith,  and  » 
just  one,  too,  that  all 
are  under  the  notice  of  that  God  m 
whom  we  live,  move  and  have  t)®' 

ing-  therefore,  we  must 
tWs  important  struggle  with  the  worst 
of  enemies.  He  has  assigned  ns  our  post 
ihere  at  Ticonderoga. 

Our  situation  is  such  that  if  promptly 
defended  we  shall  give  our  enemies  a  . 
l&al  and,  in  great  ^^easure,  prove 

jthe  means  of  the  salvation  of 

r^uch^is  our  present  case,  that  we  are 
fighting  for  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
ns  whUstour  enemies  are  engaged  in 
the  worst  of  causes,  their  design 
^  to  subjugate,  plunder  and  enslave  a  free 
We  that  have  done  them  no  harm. 
Their  tyrannical  views  are 
their  cause  so  horribly  bad,  that  there 
still  remain  too  much  goodness  and 
humanly  in  Great  Britain  to  engage 
nnSmoLly  against  us,  therefore,  they 
1  hav^b^robliged  (and  at  a  most  amaz^ 

1  ingLpense,  too,)  to  hire  the 
of  a  barborous,  mercenary  people  that 
1  went  your  throats  for  the  smaU 
;  Toward  of  six-pence.  No  doubt  tnesp 
have  hopes  of  being  our  task-masters, 
kI  and  would  rejoice  at  our  calamities. 

®  Look,  ohl  look,  therefore,  at  your  re- 
:  spective  states,  and  anticipate  the  con¬ 
sequences  if  these  vassals  are  suffered^ 

1  enter  1  It  would  fail  the  most  fruitful 
‘  imagination  to  represent  in  a  p^per 
light  what  anguish,  what  horror,  what 
distress  would  spread  over  the  whole! 
See,  oh!  see  the  dear  wives  of  your 
bosoms  forced  from  their  peaceful  habi¬ 
tations,  and,  perhaps, 
indecency  that  modesty  would  forbid  the 

description.  .  .  , 

Behold  the  fair  virgins  of  our  land, 
whose  benevolent  souls  are  now  failed 
1  with  a  thousand  good  wishes  and  hopes 
ot  seeing  their  admirers  return  horne 
I  crowned  with  victory,  .would  not  only 


meet  with  a  doleful  disappointment,  but 
also  with  such  insults  and  abuses  that 
would  induce  their  tender  hearts  to  pray 
for  the  shades  of  death.  See  your  chil- 
dren  exposed  as  vagabonds,  to  all  the 
calamities  of  this  life  I  Then,  oh!  then! 
adieu  to  all  felicity  this  side  of  the  grave! 

Now,  all  these  calamities  may  be  pre- 
, vented,  if  our  God  before  us,  and  who 
can  doubt  of  this  who  observes  the  point 
in  which  the  wind  now  blows  (f),  if  you 
?  will  only  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  and 
(iWith  firmness  of  mind,  go  forth  against 
your  enemies,  resolving  either  to  return 
with  victory,  or  to  die  gloriously.  Every 
one  that  may  fall  in  this  dispute,  will  be 
.iustly  esteemed  a  martyr  to  liberty,  and 
his  name  will  be  held  in  precious  memory 
while  the  love  of  freedom  remains  in  the 
"breasts  of  men.  All  whom  God  will 
favor  to  see  a  glorious  victory  will  re- 
',turn  to  their  respective  states  with  every 
mark  of  honor  and  be  received  with  joy 
|and  gladness  of  heart  by  all  friends  of 
liberty  and  lovers  of  mankind. 

As  our  present  case  is  singular,  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  candid  will  excuse 
me,  if  I  now  conclude  with  an  uncommon 
address,  in  substance  principally  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  servants  of  God,  in  the  old 
p testaments;  though  at  the  same  time  it 
fis  freely  acknowledged  that  I  am  not 
possessed  of  any  similiar  power  either  of 
1  blessing  or  cursing: 

1.  Blessed  be  the  man  who  is  possessed 
i  of  true  love  to  liberty;  and  let  all  the 
jj^^people  say.  Amen. 

2.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  a  friend 


^to  the  common  rights  of  mankind;  and 


let  all  the  people  say.  Amen. 

.  3.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  a  friend 

y  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  let 
all  the  people  say,  Amen. 

.  4.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  will  use 

his  utmost  endeavors  to  oppose  the  ty- 
4  ranny  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  vanquish 
'  all  her  forces  invading  North  America; 
'  and  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen. 

5.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  resolved 
;  never  to  submit  to  Great  Britain;  and 

^  ’  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen, 

6.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  in  the 
ti'^.^Prfcsent  dispute  esteems  not  his  life  too 
;^;i^^good  to  fall  a  sacrifice  in  defence  of  his 

—  jgj  jjjg  posterity,  if  any  he 
‘ '  ’  has,  be  blessed  with  riches,  honor,  virtue 

^and  true  religion;  and  let  all  the  people 
--say.  Amen. 

s  Now,  on  the  ether  hand,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  holy  scriptures,  let 
all  these  blessings  be  turned  into  curses 
to  him  who  deserts  the  noble  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged;  and  turns  his 
back  to  the  enemy  before  he  receives 
proper  orders  to  retreat;  and  let  all  the 
people  say.  Amen. 

Let  hirii  be  abhorred  by  all  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Let  faintness  of  heart  and  fear  never 
forsake  him  on  earth. 

Let  him  be  a  magor  missabib,  a  terror 
to  himself  and  all  around  him. 

Let  him  be  accursed,  in  his  outgoing 
and  cursed  in  his  incoming;  curse  in 


Tying  down,  and  cursea 'lir  uprioiag: 
cursed  in  basket,  and  cutacd  m  store. 

Let  him  be  cursed  in  all  vexions;  i 

Jill  his  wretched  head  witti  d^onor  is] 
laid  low  in  the  dust;  and  let  ^1  the ' 
soldiers  say.  Amen. 

And  may  the  God  of  all  grace,  in 
whom  we  live,  enable  us,  iu  defense  of 
our  country,  to  acquit  ourselves,  like 
■  men,  to  His  honor  and  praise.  Amen 
and  Amen. 


*The  wind  blew  to  the  North  strongly. 
tThe  wind  blew  North,  which  effectually  will 
always  prevent  vessels  from  Crown  Point. 


PERRY’S  GREAT  VICTORY. 


Mow  the  Brilliant  Naval  Triumph 
on  Lake  Erie  was  Celebrated  in 


Greensburg  85  Years  Ago. 


From  The  Greensburg  Register,  Oct.  9, 1813. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Greens¬ 
burg  at  the  Court-house,  on  Monday  the 
' 4fch  iust.,  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  most  proper 
manner  to  express  their  sentiments  and 
feelings  on  the  late  naval  victory  on 
;Lake  Erie — James  Brady,  Esq.,  was 
called  to  the  Chair,  and  John  Reed,  Esq., 
appointed  Secretary. 

The  subject  of  the  meeting  was  opened 
'In  a  short  address  from  Alex.  W.  Foster, 
Esq  ,  as  follows: 

“Ifr.  Chairman:— HhQ  occasion  on 
JEWch  we  are  now  met  is  not  a  common 
’one  and  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  | 
we  have  too  long  delayed  the  expression 
jof  our  feelings  on  the  subject.  It  may 
perhaps,  however,  have  been  proper  to 
wait  until  an  example  should  be  afforded  | 
by  the  Great  Capital  of  the  state,  which 
Jwould  be  followed  throughout  the  com- 
^monwealth,  and  in  which  we  participate 
iWith  hearts  as  sincere  as  any  in  the  state 
iOr  the  union. 

“It  is  not  a  common  occasion.  Here¬ 
tofore  all  our  naval  conflicts  had  been 
between  single  ships;  and  although  vie- 
,»toriou8  in  every  instance  but  one  (and 
(there  no  honor  was  lost)  this  is  the  first 
jease  of  fleet  being  opposed  to  fleet.  In 
#  celebrating  this  victory,  it  is  fortunate 
’^ythat  humanity  has  so  little  to  deplore. 

‘  lAlthough  many  brave  men  have  fallen 
;in  the  conflict,  how  many  lives  has  it 
!been  the  means  of  saving  ?  The  frontier 
jsettlements  will  thereby  be  saved  from 
the  savage  foe!  What  torrents  of  blood 
would  have  flowed  in  regaining  our  own 
legitimate  territory  of  Michigan.  How 
many  thousands  would  have  found  in  the 
jsnows  of  Canada  their  only  winding 
Isheet! 

“A  new  era,  I  trust,  is  opening  on  our 
country,  when  a  navy  will  form  the  first 
article  in  the  political  creed  of  every 
American.  I  fondly  anticipate  a  return 
to  those  principles  which  will  elevate 
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OUTLINE  SKETCH  OF  THE  OLD  COUB'rt  HOUSE, 
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Ithe  national  cbaSacCer ;  give  prosperity  in 
peace,  and  security  in  war — principles 
isanctified  by  truth,  and  the  approbation 
■and  advice  of  the  father  of  his  country, 

I  the  immortal  Washington! 

[  “It  is  even  a  new  era  in  naval  history 
1 — A  whole  fleet  taken!!  That  a  com- 
jmander  should  keep  possession  of  his 
Ivessels  until  every  gun  was  dismounted; 
'  ,  " ' 


ror~  anotne^  with 


j:' 

then  abandon  ner 

which  he  should  pierce  the  enemy’s  line, 
land  capture  a  whole  fleet,  appears  more 
like  Romance  than  fact.  But  1  can  add 
nothing  by  my  humble  tribute  of  ap- 
'  plause,  to  a  man,  the  lustre  of  whose 
ideeds  are  beyond  all  praise.  ” 

After  the  address  Mr.  Foster  beg- 
jged  leave  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of 
the  meeting  the  following  resolutions: 


■*»v 


'A 


Resolved,  That  in  honor  of  the  late  j 
naval  victory  obtained  on  Lake  Erie  by 
the  gallant  Perry,  and  his  brave  officers 
and  seamen,  the  Coart  house  in  this 
town  be  illuminated  this  evening  from 
7  to  10  o’clock. 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  James  Postleth-  : 
waite,  Samuel  Guthrie,  John  Reed,  John 
Morrison,  Richard  Coulter,  John  B. 
Alexander,  Simon  Drum,  Jr.,  and  David 
McClean  be  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  illumination,  and  to  aid  the  bur¬ 
gess,  assistants  and  constable  in  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  order. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Greensburgh  to  have 
the  front  of  their  dwelling  houses  illumi¬ 
nated  this  evening  between  said  hours, 
except  where  prevented  by  sickness  or 
the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

Which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

At  the  hour  appointed  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  the  Court  house  and  every 
ihouse  in  town  was  elegantly  illuminat¬ 
ed. — In  the  south  window  of  the  Court 
house,  the  name  of  PERRY  was  conspic¬ 
uous  in  transparent  letters,  over  which  j 
were  16  Stars,  and  a  Glory  breaking  ! 
through  upon  it.  Underneath  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription: — 

He  has  encircled  the  American  Prow 
with  a  new  wreath  of  victory. 

In  the  adjoining  window  were  placed 
the  names  of 

HULL,  JONES,  I 

DECATUR,  BAINBRIDGE, 

With  the  following  inscription:—  | 
The  Finger  (^Heaven  points  to  a  Navy. 

Over  the  Court  house  door  was  the 
name  of 

BIDDLE. 

The  Flag  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
Pennsylvania,  waved  over  a  door  from: 
an  upper  window. 

In  the  window  next  north  of  the  door 
were  the  names  of 

LAWRENCE,  LUDLOW, 
BURROWS, 

With  the  incription: 

"How  sweetly  sink  the  brave  to  rest, 

"With  all  their  Country's  honors  blest !!" 

'  The  north  window  contained : 
i  THE  AMERICAN  TARS, 

I  With  the  inscription: 

:  "Their  march  is  or' ethe  mountain  waves! 

\  "Their  home  is  on  the  deep." 

1  The  evening  was  spent  with  the  most 
perfect  order  and  cordiality,  and  the 
scene  was  enlivened  by  the  periormance 
of  several  gentlemen  of  a  pu  mber  of  pa¬ 
triotic  airs,  on  different  instruments  of 
music,  from  the  Cupola  of  the  Court 
house.  At  the  hour  mentioned  in  the 
resolution,  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  the  citizens  retired  peaceably  to 
their  homes— And  it  is  truly  pleasing 
to  state,  not  the  slightest  accident  oc-  ‘ 
curred. 


BURNED  AT  THE  STAKE. 


Awful  Death  of  the  First  Justice! 


of  the  First  Westmoreland 


County  Court. 


[Saturday  next.  June  11,  the  residents 
,of  Wyandot  county,  O.,  will  commem¬ 
orate  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  at  ' 
the  stake,  by  the  Indians,  of  Col.  Wil-  [ 
|liam  Crawford.  The  celebration  of  that ' 
..  yievent  of  the  dark  pioneer  days  will  be  ' 
'.c^.'in  the  form  of  a  pioneer  picnic.  It  will 
take  place  on  the  historic  ground  at 
Crawford,  that  county.  Col.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  career  possesses  a  local  interest 
to  the  citizens  of  this  county.  He  was 
the  first  presiding  justice  of  the  first 
court  held  at  Hannastown,  Westmore¬ 
land  county,  on  April  6,  1773.  Col. 
Crawford  resided  on  the  Yotigh  river, 

:  opposite  where  Connellsville  now  stands. 
In  1775  he  took  sides  with  Virginia  in 
the  border  contest  and  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  justice.  Col.  Craw¬ 
ford  was  the  commander  of  the  uirforj 
’  tunate  expedition  against  the  Indians  on 
the  Sandusky  and  suffered  a  cruel  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  red  men. 

The  extracts  published  below,  regard¬ 
ing  that  disastrous  campaign  are  taken 
from  a  work,  entitled,  “Notes  on  the  i 
Settlement  and  Indian  wars  of  the 
■  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  from  the  years  1763  until  the  year 
1783,  inclusive,  together  with  a  view  of 
the  state  of  society  and  manners  of  the 
.first  settlers  of  the  Western  Country.” 

[  ,The  work  was  written  by  Rev.  Dr. 

,  I  Joseph  Doddridge  and  issued  about 

jll820]. 

[i  On  the  85th  of  May,  1782,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  men  mustered  at  the  old 
Mingo  towns,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
,Ohio  river.  They  were  all  volunteers 
■from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
,Ohio,  with  the  exception  of  one  companv 
I’from  Ten  Mile,  in  Washington  county. 

;  Here  an  election  was  held  for  the  office 
I  of  commander-in-chief  for  the  expedition. 
(The  candidates  were  Col.  Williamson 
I  and  Col.  Crawford.  The  latter  was  the 
.  [  successful  candidate.  When  notified  of 
’  his  appointment,  it  is  said  that  he  accept- 
ed  it  with  apparent  reluctance. 


The  army  marched  along  “William 
.  son’s  trail,”  as  it  was  then  called,  until 
;  they  arrived  at  the  upper  Moravian  town, 
in  the  fields  belonging  to  which  there 
was  still  plenty  of  corn  on  the  stalks,, 
with  which  their  horses  were  fed  during 
the  night  of  their  encampment  there. 

Shortly  after  the  army  halted  at  this 
place,  two  Indians  were  discovered  by 
:  three  men,  who  had  walked  some  dis 
tance  out  of  the  canjp.  Three  shots  were 
fired  at  one  of  them,  but  without  hurt¬ 
ing  him.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  dis- 
coveryj?f  Indians  bad  reached  the  camp, 


i 
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more  than  one-half  of  the  men  rusne^ 
oat,  without  command,  and  in  a  most 
tumultuons  manner,  to  see  what  had 
i happened.  From  that  time.  Col.  Craw- 
jford  felt  a  presentiment  of  the  defeat 
1  which  followed. 

The  truth  is,  that  notwithstanding  the 
aecrecy  and  dispatch  of  the  enterprise, 
the  Indians  were  beforehand  with  our 
people.  They  saw  the  rendezvous  on  the 
Mingo  bottom,  knew  their  number  and 
idestination.  They  visited  every  encamp 
iment  immediately  on  their  leaving  it, 
and  saw  from  their  writing  on  the  trees 
land  scraps  of  paper,  that,  “no  quarter 
was  to  be  given  to  any  Indian,  whether 
man,  woman  or  child.  ” 

Nothing  material  happened  daring 
their  march  until  the  6th  of  June,  when 
their  guides  conducted  them  to  the  site 
of  the  Moravian  villages,  on  one  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Sandusky  river; 
but  here,  instead  of  meeting  with  Indians 
and  plunder,  they  met  with  nothing  but 
vestiges  of  desolation.  The  plac  was 
covered  with  high  grass,  and  the  remains 
of  a  few  huts  alone  announced  that  it 
had  been  the  residence  of  the  people 
whom  they  intended  to  destroy  but  who 
had  moved  off  to  Scioto  some  time  before. 

In  this  dilemma  what  was  to  be  dona  ? 
The  officers  held  a  council,  in  which  it 
was  determined  to  march  one  day  longer 
in  the  direction  of  Upper  Sandusky,  and 
;if  they  should  not  reach  the  town  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  to  make  a  retreat  with 
all  speed. 

The  march  was  commenced  the  next 
morning  through  the  plains  of  Sandusky, 
and  continued  until  about  2  o’clock, 
when  the  advanced  guard  was  attacked 
and  driven  in  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
discovered  in  large  numbers  in  the  high 
grass  with  which  the  place  was  covered. 

The  Indian  army  was  at  that  moment 
about  entering  a  piece  of  woods  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  plains:  but  in 
this  they  were  disappointed  by  a  rapid 
movement  of  our  men.  The  battle  then 
commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  from  both 
sides. 

From  a  partial  possession  of  the  woods 
which  the  Indians  had  gained  at  the  on¬ 
set  of  the  action,  they  were  soon  dislodg¬ 
ed.  They  then  attempted  to  gain  a 
small  skirt  of  wood  on  our  right  flank 
'but  were  prevented  by  the  vigilance  and 
bravery  of  Major  Leet,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  at  that  time. 
The  firing  was  incessant  and  heavy  until 
dark,  when  it  ceased, 

Both  armies  lay  on  their  arms  during 
the  night,  and  adopted  a  policy  of  kind¬ 
ling  large  fires  along  the  line  of  battle  - 
and  then  retiring  some  distance  in  the 
rear  of  them,  to  prevent  being  surprised  ^ 
by  a  night  attack.  In  the  conflict  of  the  -y- 
afternoon  three  of  our  men  were  killed  ! 
and  some  wounded. 

In  the  morning  our  army  occupied  the  j 
battle  ground  of  the  preceding  day.  The  ’ 
Indians  made  no  attack  until  late  in  the  , 
evening,  but  were  seen  during  the  day 


in  large  bbStesTtfavefsing  the  pialhs  m 
various  directions.  Some  of  them  ap 
peared  to  be  employed  in  carrying  off 
their  dead  and  wounded. 

In  the  morning  of  this  day  a  council 
of  the  officers  was  held,  in  which  a  re¬ 
treat  was  resolved  on,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  their  army;  the  Indians  ap¬ 
pearing  to  increase  in  number  every 
hour.  During  the  sitting  of  this  council 
Colonel  Williamson  proposed  taking  one 
hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  and 
marching  them  directly  to  Upper  San¬ 
dusky. 

This  proposition  the  commander-in- 
chiel  prudently  rejected,  saying,  “I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  you  would  reach  the 
town,  but  you  would  find  nothing  there 
but  empty  wigwams,  and  having  taken 
off  so  many  of  our  best  men,  you  would 
leave  the  .rest  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
host  of  Indians  with  which  we  are  now 
surrounded,  and  on  your  return  they 
would  attack  and  destroy  you  They 
care  nothing  about  defending  their 
towns.  They  are  worth  nothing  Their 
squaws,  children  and  property  have 
been  removed  from  them  long  since. 
Our  lives  and  baggage  are  what  they 
want,  and  if  they  can  get  us  divided 
they  will  soon  have  them.  We  must 
stay  together  and  do  the  best  we  can.  ” 
The  necessary  preparations  were 
made  this  day,  for  a  retreat,  by  burying 
the  dead,  burning  fires  over  their  graves 
to  prevent  discovery,  and  devising, 
means  for  carrying  off  the  wounded, 
the  retreat  was  to  commence  in  the 
course  of  the  night. 

The  Indians,  however,  became  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  infendeS  r^reaf ,  anf 
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about  sundown  attacked  the  army  wit! 
great  force  and  fury,  in  every  directioi' 
excepting  that  of  Sandusky.' 

When  the  line  of  march  was  formt 
by  the  commander-in  chief,  ’and  the  r 
treat  commenced,  our  guides  prudent;: 
took  the  direction  of  Sandusky,  whiCTT 
aft’orded  the  onl}'  opening  in  the  Indian 
lines  and  the  only  chance  of  conceal 
ment.  After  marching  about  a  mile  iu 
this  direction,  the  army  wheeled  about 
to  the  left,  aud  by  a  circulations  route 
gained  the  trail  by  which  they  came  be 
fore  day. 

They  continued  their  march  the  whole 
of  the  next  day,  with  a  trifling  annoy¬ 
ance  from  the  Indians,  who  fired  a  few 
distant  shots  at  tbe  rear  guard,  which 
slightly  wounded  two  or  three  men.  At 
night  they  built  fires,  took  their  suppers, 
secured  the  horses  and  resigned  them¬ 
selves  to  repose,  without  placing  a  single 
sentinel  or  vidette  for  safety.  In  this 
careless  situation,  they  might  have  been 
surprised  and  cut  off  by  the  Indians, 
who,  however,  gave  them  no  di-turb- 
ance  daring  the  night,  nor  afterwards 
during  the  whole  of  their  retreat.  The 
number  of  those  composing  the  main 
body  of  the  retreat  was  supposed  to  be 
about  three  hundred.  Most  unfortu¬ 
nately,  when  a  retreat  was  resolved  on 
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the  best  mode  of  effecting  it.  The 
greater  namber  thoagbt  best  to  keep  in 
a  body  and  retreat  as  fast  as  pcissible, 
while  a  considerable  namber  thoiight  it 
safest  to  break  off  in  small  parties,  and 
make  tbeir  way  home  in  different  di 
rections,  avoiding  the  route  by  which 
they  came.  Accordingly,  many  at¬ 
tempted  to'  do  so,  calculating  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Indians  would  follow 
the'^'^ain  army.  In  this  they  were  en¬ 
tirely  mistaken.  The  Indians  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  but  pursued  the  small  parties 
with  such  activity,  that  but  very  few 
of  those  who  composed  them  made  their 
escape. 

_  The  only  successful  party  who  were 
detached  from  the  main  army,  was  that 
of  about  forty  men  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Williamson,  who  pretty  latey 
in  the  night  of  the  retreat  broke  through 
the  Irdian  lines  under  a  severe  fire,  and 
with  some  loss,  and  overtook  the  main 
army  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
of  the  retreat. 

For  several  days  after  the  retreat  of 
our  army,  the  Indians  were  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  from  Sandusky  to 
the  Muskingum,  in  pursuit  of  the  strag¬ 
gling  parties,  most  of  whom  were  killed 
on  the  spot.  They  even  pursued  them 
almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  A  man 
of  the  name  of  Mills  was  killed  two 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  site  of  St. 
Clairsville,  in  the  direction  of  Wheeling, 
from  that  place.  The  number  killed  in. 
this  way,  must  have  been  very  great, 
but  could  never  be  fairly  ascertained. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat 
Col.  Crawford  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  continued  there 
until  they  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  when,  missing  his  son,  John  Craw- 
"ord,  his  son-in-law.  Major  Harrison, 
.nd  his  nephews,  Major  Rose  and  Wm. 

■  Irawford,  he  halted  and  called  for  them 
as  the  line  passed,  but  without  finding 
them.  After  the  army  had  passed  him, 
he  was  unable  to  overtake  it,  owing  to 
the  weariness  of  his  horse.  Falling  in 
company  with  Doctor  Knight  and  two 
others,  they  traveled  all  night,  first  to 
the  north  and  then  to  the  east,  to  avoid 
pursuit  of  the  Indians.  They  directed 
their  courses  during  the  night  by  the 
north  star  / 
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The  Old  Town  Was  Created  When 
These  Hills  Resounded  With 
the  Indian  Warhoop. 


Executive  Officers  of  the  Town  as  Near  as  They 
Can  he  Compiled  From  Present  Records — Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  1899,  Should  be  Fittingly  Observed 
and  Commemorated  in  Honor  of  the  Grand 
and  Noble  Work  Begun  by  the  Early  Pioneers. 


Within  a  few  months  there  will  oome  a  day  that  should  be  fittingly  observed 
and  reverenced  by  the  people  of  Greonsburg.  On  tbe  ninth  day  of  February,  1799, 

Thomas  Mifflin,  then  governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  afflxed  bis  name  to  a  document 
that  created  tbe  town  of  Greensbnrg. 
This  was  almost  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  it  is  but  right  and  proper  that  tbe 
centennial  of  Greensburg’s  natal  day 
should  be  duly  respected.  Although  tbe 
day  of  our  birth  is  some  time  off,  it  is  but 
proper  tbatsome  preliminary  steps  should 
be  taken  in  the  matter,  and  that  once. 
Tbe  proper  observance  of  the  day  is  a 
matter  of  serious  moment,  and  it  should 
be  made  an  ocoasioc  ever  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  one  that  will  be  handed  down 
through  the  ages.  Greensbnrg  to-day  is 
a  living  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
sfaardy  pioneers  of  the  early  days,  whose 
struggles  and  hardships  will  always  live 
in  history  and  whose  very  maintenance 
is  perpetuated  in  song  and  story. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Greensbnrg 
was  but  a  struggling  settlement 
in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness, 
and  was  then  on  the  extreme 
western  frontier  of  civilization.  ,It 
was  founded  shortly  after  the  burning  of  Hannastown  and  the  removal  of  tbe  county 
courts.  Until  1786  tbe  hamlet  was  called  Newton,  but  in  that  year  the  name  was 
changed  to  Greensbnrg,  and  it  was  known  as  tbe  Fifth  election  district  of  tbe 
county.  The  records  covering  this  most  interesting  period  of  Greensburg’s' exist¬ 
ence  are  very  meagre,  although  there  are  still  extant  s^me  old  prints  of  the  town  as 
it  then  existed. 

The  town  was  laid  out  by  Colonel  William  Jack  and  Colonel  Christopher  Truby 
and  was  vested  with  corporate  honors  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Assembly,  approved 
"■  ''"799  At  the  time  of  incorporation  the  town  contained  several  hundred 
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bat  after  that  some  ofihe  most  promiisiit  people  of  those  early  times  wttled  here, 
some  of  whose  anoestors  still  reside  in  Greeasburg.  They  were  among  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  men  of  their  day,  not  only  on  the  fronrier,  bat  many  o* 
the  councils  of  the  |aation.  It  is  now  but  fitting  that  we  should  celebrate  the  birth 
the  work  then  so  nobly  begun,  and  in  so  doing  we  would  also  be  paying  a  aebt  oi 

homage  and  gratitude  to  the  dead. 

Previous  to  the  incorporation  Ools.  Jack  and  Truby  laid  out  two  acres,  which  is 
now  the  heart  of  Gteensburg,  for  the  erection  of  county  buildings.  The  lana  surround¬ 
ing  was  laid  out  in  town  lots  which  were  sold  at  forty-five  shillings. 

^  Greensburg  had  no  borough  law  until  1811,  when  the  first  ordinances  were 
passed,  the  original  records  of  which  are  still  well  preserved.  Up  to  the  year 
the  minute  books  have  disappeared,  having  been  lost,  destroyed  or  stolen  8®“® J®*^ 
ago.  The  Abgus  has  somewhere  preserved  a  complete  list  of  tlm  corporate  omcera 
of  the  town  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  but  at  present  the  list  cannot  be  found. 
Appended  is  a  list  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  town  from  its  infancy,  as  complete 
as  it  can  bo  compiled  from  present  records: 


Chief  Burgess.  ^  (Berk 

1811-Simon  Drum,  Jr . John  M.  Snowden. 

1814— John  Wells . Oon Iter. 

1815—  John  Wells . Coulter. 

1816—  John  Kuhns . Coulter. 

1817—  John  Wells . - . Con  tej. 

1818—  John  Kuhns . . . Richard  Colter. 

1822 — Richard  Coulter . .  *®®‘ 

1826— Richard  Coulter . 

1843 —  Jehu  Taylor . 9‘ 

1844—  John  Armstrong . Andrew  Ross. 

1847— Hugh  Y.  Brady . .Reuben  Shrum. 

1861— Daniel  Welty . Reuben  Shrum. 

1853. — Daniel  Welty . /i«.,^._.Heuben  Shrum. 

1853 — Richard  Coulter . Seatj^PcniitiBR  “ 

lR54_Riohard  Coulter.... . . . Reuben  Shrum. 

65 — Richard  Coulter . Caleb  A.  Stock. 

1866 — Henry  Kettering . Caleb  A  Sieok. 

1857 —  James  C.  Clarke . John  L.  Fishel. 

1858—  James  C.  Clarke . John  L.  Fishel. 

1859 —  J.  W.  Turney . . A.  G.  Marsh. 

1860 —  J.  W,  Turney . . . ‘. . James  M.  Laird. 

1861—  Z  P.Bierer . . . . W.  K  Wise. 

1862 —  Z.  P.  Bierer . W.  C.  Holmes. 

1863 —  Henry  Kettering . i..,.  James  M.  Laird. 

1864 —  Henry  Kettering . J.  A.  Marchand. 

I860 — Henry  Welty . F.  V.  B.  Laird. 

1866 —  James  C.  Clarke . John  L  Fiahell. 

1867 —  Jacob  Turney . Fred  S.  Rook. 

1868 —  Henry  Kettering . . Thomas  McCabe. 

1869—  James  Borlin . Thomas  McCabe. 

1870 —  Ira  Ryan . A.  G.  Marsh. 

1871 —  John  M.  Smith . A.  G.  Marsh. 

1872 —  0.  R.  Painter . A.  G.  Marsh, 

1873 —  J.  L.  Holmes . . . A.  G  Marsh, 

1874 —  John  M.  Smith . A.  Q.  Maish. 

1876 — James  Borlin . W.  C,  Loor. 

1876 —  John  M  Smith . W.  C.  Loor. 

1877 —  P.  S.  Kuhns . R.  B.  Patterson. 

1878 —  Hugh  Ward . R.  B.  Patterson. 

1879 —  John  M.  Smith . F.  U.  Rohrer. 

1880 —  James  C.  Clarke . J.  A.  Sampsell. 

1881 —  J.  E  Gatohell . James  E.  Keenan. 

1882—  Z  P.Bierer . James  K.  Clarke. 

1883 —  Z  P,  Bierer . G.  Edward  Kuhns. 

1884 —  3.  R.  Patterson . . . C.  R.  Miller. 

1885 —  H.  S  Ackerman . i . D,  8.  Ferguson, 

1886 —  L.  W.  Doty . G.  Edward  Kuhns, 

1887 —  J.  A.  Marchand . W,  W.  Keenan,  Pr, 

1888 —  J.  A.  Marchand . Cyrus  Gross, 

1889 —  F.  Y.  Clopper . Cyrus  Gross. 

1890 —  J.  C.  Keffer . . . . . . .  A  G.  Marsh. 

1891 —  Freeman  0.  Gay . . . i^-  •  •  A.  G.  Marsh. 

1892 —  John  B.  Keenan . i . . .  A.  G.  Marsh. 
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1893 —  J.  Covode  Tleeut j. . . 

1894- .7— Wm  Snite . . 

1897-9— W.  0.  Loor . 


. A..  U.  Marsh. 

. A.  G.  Marsh. 

.1 . Ira  C.  Snyder. 


In  ooDversatioD  with  Major  William  H.  Haoke.,  one  of  onr  oldest  and  most 
honored  citizens,  an  evening  or  two  ago,  he  said  that  the  oommemoration  of  the  ' 
birth  of  Greensburg  should  be  properly  and  fittingly  .observed,  and  that  he  hoped  I 
our  people  would  take  the  matter  up  at  onoe.  In  speaking  of  the  early  rulers  > 
of  the  borough  the  Major  said  they  were  all  representative  men  who  were  alive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  town,  and  looked  after  its  welfare  as  though  it  were 
their  own.  In  those  days  there  was  no  town  hall,  and  the  oounoilmanio  body  met 
around  at  the  homes  of  the  several  members.  A  necessary  adjunct  to  the  meetings 
in  those  days,  after  business  was  disposed  of,  was  the  punch  bowl,  and  while  the 
members  were  not  drinking  men,  yet  they  would  spend  a  pleasant  hour  together 
over  a  bowl  of  rare  old  punch,  disoussing  matters  that  would  be  for  the  advance’ 
ment  of  the  borongh.  Major  Haoke  is  now  living  a  retired  life  at  his  pleasant  home 
on  East  Pittsburg  street.  His  career  as  a  public  man  and  citizen  is  a  long  and 
honorable  one,  and  his  exceptionally  bright  mind  is  filled  with  reminiscences  of 
former  days,  of  which  he  delights  to  talk.  He  was  at  one  time  treasurer  of  West 
moreland  county,  and  for  some  years  prior  to  1850  was  publisher  of  the  Abqus 
Major  Haoke  was  all  his  life  a  warm,  personal  friend  of  the  late  Hon.  Harrison 
Perry  Laird,  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  and  conversant  with  the  obaraoteristios 
of  that  distinguished  man. 

Oa  the  25ih  day  of  March,  1863,  the  following  amusing  entry  is  found  on  the 
minute  book:  "The  Board  of  Burgesses  met  this  morning.  Bierer,  Gross  and 
Alwine  were  present  and  explored  the  town  while  drizzling  rain  filled  the  air  above 
and  mud  fiowed  deep  and  plentiful  beneath.  Oa  their  philanthropic  errand  went 
with  slow  and  measured  tread  the  City  Fathers — the  sage,  the  wise,  the  lenient — 
and  with  their  faloon  eye  searched  out  the  hidden  places  and  laid  bare  vividly  the 
picturesque  spots  of  ye  ancient  and  mighty  borongh  to  the  gaze  of  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  thereof.  ” 

From  the  records  it  would  appear  that  in  1799  four  persons  were  authorized  to 
collect  taxes.  They  wer^  Thomas  Megnire,  Simon  Drum,  Jacob  Hugus  and 
Robert  Oooper,  and  the  ag^fregate  amount  of  their  duplicates  was  $270  27.  From 
May,  1801,  to  May,  1802,  Wm.  Fried  was  the  collector,  and  his  duplicate  amounted 
to  $122.81^.  Simon  Singer  was  collector  for  1802  3  and  he  gathered  in  $250,71 
From  that  time  on  the  duplicate  gradually  increased  until  now  it  aggregates 
thousands. 

The  first  ordinance  passed  by  the  borough  authorities  in  1811  was  a  law  levying 
a  tax  of  $4  on  theatrical  and  other  exhibitions,  such  as  sleigbt  of-hand  perform 
ances,  for  each  exhibition,  and  $1  for  each  subsequent  performance. 

The  old  town  must  have  been  a  little  rooky  in  those  days,  for  on  July  23,  1811 
the  authorities  were  compelled  to  pass  an  ordinance  for  the  suppression  of  immoral 
conduct  within  the  borough  limits.  But  as  the  limits  were  not  very  extended  the 
ordinance  did  noJ  put  much  of  a  figure. 
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I  ber  Wheats  ago  hy  TfvmgTi.'  Beman,' 
"the  Christian  Union.  Through  tl 
kindness  of  John  B.  Steel,  Esq.,  , 
greensburg.  we  are  enabled  to  renu 
iish  the  same.] 

A  bevy  of  girls,  granddaughters  c 
the  aged  lady  of  the  mansion,  wei 
assembled  for  their  usual  summer  via 
at  the  old  Beatty  homestead.  Acrin 
out  child  nature  everywhere,  they  hese 
jG-randmother  Beatty  one  evening  for 


“lochrey’s  Daughter. 


[The  following  interesting  article, 
which,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  is 
founded  in  fact,  was  contributed  a  num- 


story,  and  v^en  she  assented,  and  gave 
them  their  choice  among  several  inci¬ 
dents  of  her  early  davs^.  they  naturally 


A. 


n^fwfatea  to  | 

r&  wading  snd  a  baljy,  two  sulgects  of 


partiool^r  interest  to  girls  of  their  age — 
twelve  to  sixteen.i^^  ' 

She  always  begS!a'’''this  oft-told  tale  in 
the  same  words  of  half  apology : 

“I  heard  it  so  many  times  when  I  was 
-a  child,  and  have  told  it  so  ofien  since  I 
became  old,  that  it  does  seem  as  if  I  re- 
.inember  it,  though  that  cannot  be,  for  I 
was  only  15  months  old  when  it  happen¬ 
ed.  But  it  is  jnst  as  true,  girls,  as  if  I 
could  recollect  it  myself,  for  I  heard  my 
father  and  grandmother  and  others  tell 
it  over  and  over  ever  so  many  times. 
And  so  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  tell  it 
just  as  though  I  remember  all  about  it, 
for  indeed  I  cannot  tell  it  in  any  other 


way. 

“I  w.is  born  in  my  father’s  little  log 
cabin  just  a  forntight  after  it  was  built, 
15ch  of  April,  1781,  and  my  cradle 
was  a  roll  of  bark  with  two  crooked 
Sticks  for  rockers.  That  was  in  West¬ 
moreland  county,  Penn.,  at  a  place  call¬ 
ed  Miller  Station,  two  miles  from  Han- 
TojEin.  Both  of  these  places  were 
by  the  Indians,  and  never  re- 

-  They  were  not  far  from  the 

present  town  of  Greens  burg. 

“Those  were  years  of  war  all  over 
America,  but  the  frontiers  had  the  hard¬ 
est  of  it,  for  Sritish  agents  kept  the  In¬ 
dians  stirred  up  and  supplied  them  with 
guns  and  ammunition,  but  the  colonies 
had  all  the  fighting  they  could  do  along 
the  seaboard,  and  so  had  no  help  to 
spare  to  the  borders.  Countless  mur¬ 
ders  of  women  and  children  were  com 
mitted  by  the  savages,  and  hosts  of 
people  carried  into  captivity.  Those 
were  awful  times  on  the  frontiers. 

“Well,  the  incident  you  have  asked 
me  to  tell  occurred,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1782,  when  I  was  a  baby  just  running 
alone  nicely.  There  had  been  many 
settlers  farther  into  the  wilderness  than 
Miller’s  Station  and  Hanna’s  Town,  but 
gradually  they  had  been  driven  back 
till  our  places  were  the  last  on  the 
borders.  Among  the  settlers  thus  re¬ 
turning  were  two  Scotch  families,  who 
_^topped  and  built  cabins  near  ours,  the 
®IConrlas  and  Dunlaps.  Others  also  set- 
"'.tled  at  Miller’s  until,  with  the  great 
louble  mansion  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  fine 
-ouse  of  John  Brownlee,  and  several 
mailer  ones,  we  had  quite  a  village. 

“Mary  Courla  must  have  been  a 
beautiful  Scotch  girl,  for  her  praises 
were  in  everybody’s  mouth,  and  as  I 
first  recall  her,  though  30  years  old,  she 
was  a  lovely  woman.  And  James  Dun¬ 
lap  was  worthy  of  her,  few  men  I  ever 
saw  equaling  him  in  looks  and  bearing. 

It  seems  that  love,  like  wild  violets, 
blossom  in  the  woods  as  well  as  in 
the  fields;  and  perhaps  it  is  sweeter  there 
than  in  the  towns  where  it  makes  so 
much  gaudier  appearance  like  over-cul¬ 
tivated  pansies.  At  any  rate,  James 
and  Mary  courted,  loved,  married  and 
lived  a  great  many  years  of  wedded 
love,  all  in  the  borders. 

“They  were  general  favorites  in  our 


little  settlement  aw.' when  it 
whispered  about  that  their  wedding 
was  set,  Mr.  Miller  went  to  J ames  api 
invited  him  to  have  the  wedding  at 
mansion  and  ask  in  a  houseful.  JanStM" 
assented,  and  when  the  day  come,  Jflly 
12th,  it  was  a  goodly  company 
gathered  to  see  the  lovers  united.  Num¬ 
bers  came  from  Hanna’s  Town.,  chief 
among  them  being  Mrs.  Hanna  herself 
and  her  two  beautilul  daughters,  the 
aristocracy  of  Westmoreland. 

“In  old  times  the  wedding  day  was 
the  bride’s  day,  and  the  next  was  the 
grooiu’s,  and  was  called  the  ‘infair,’  and 
this  was  a  more  festive  occasion  than 
the  marriage  itself.  So  you  see  my 
story  happened  not  at  a  wedding,  really, 
but  at  the  infair. 

“Everything  went  merry  enough  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  There 
had  been  dancing  and  playing,  and 
great  glee  after  dinner;  when  suddenly, 
dike  a  clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  a  terrible  war-whoop  bufst  on  their 
ears,  and  a  host  of  painted  savages  rush¬ 
ed  into  the  mansion.  It  seems  they  had 
attacked  Hanna’s  Town  about  noon, 
most  of  the  people  escaping  into  the  fort; 
and  then,  before  anybody  could  get 
away  to  give  us  warning  at  Miller’s, 
they  had  come  unawares  upon  our 
place. 

“Most  of  our  people  were  captured;  a 
few  men  were  mowing  grass  in  the 
meadows,  and  some  who  were  at  home 
in  their  cabins,  fled  into  the  woods  and 
escaped.  All  the  wedding  company 
were  taken;  the  bride  and  groom,  Mrs, 
Hanna  and  her  daughters,  John  Brown¬ 
lee  and  all  his  family  but  one  little  child 
which  was  rescued  by  a  young  man  and 
hid  in  a  rye-field,  in  all  forty-five  souls 
Most  of  them  were  released  and  came 
home  within  a  couple  of  year.s,  among 
them  the  young  married  couple,  but 
some  were  tomahawked  on  the  march, 
Brownlee  was  one  of  these.  He  bad 
been  a  leader  against  the  Indians  in 
several  expeditions,  and  some  of  the  red 
men  recognized  him  and  remembered 
with  anger  his  bravery.  On  the  retreat 
Brownlee  was  loaded  by  them  like  a 
pack  horse  with  a  great  burden  of  things 
they  had  stolen  in  our  cabins;  and  he 
had  taken  in  addition  his  youngest 
child,  about  my  age,  and  so  was  walk¬ 
ing  beside  his  wife.  At  one  spot  he 
stooped  slightly  to  arrange  his  load, 
when  an  Indian  sunk  a  tomahawk  in 
his  brain.  As  he  fell  to  the  ground  the 
same  dripping  blade  cleft  open  the 
skull  of  the  yellow-tressed  little  child. 
And  as  my  mother  (your  great  grand¬ 
mother,)  also  in  the  line  of  captives, 
screamed  at  witnessing  such  a  butchery, 
the  monster  who  did  it  turned  and  hew¬ 
ed  her  down.  Mrs.  Brownlees  saw  the 
bloody  deed  and  the  deaththoes  of  her 
husband  and  babe  in  silent  horror,  and  j 
from  that  moment  was  never  sane  again. 

She  drifted  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
captives,  especially  cared  for  by  Mrs.  I 
Hanna,  at  length  reached  Canada,  and 
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by  British  officers  who  pittied  her  con- 
,dition  was  sent  back  to  Westmoreland; 
a  dozen  years  later  she  was  yet  silent, 
with  hands  always  clasped  and  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground. 

•‘But  my  own  share  in  that  fearful 
event  remains  to  be  told. 

‘  ‘My  mother  was  at  the  mansion,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
slain.  My  father  .  had  also  been  there 
most  of  the  afternoon,  but  as  my  grand¬ 
mother  remained  in  our  cabin  in  charge 
of  me,  a  baby,  he  had  stepped  home  for 
a  few  minutes  to  look  after  our  welfare. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  war- 
whoop  sounded  and  that  the  attack  began. 

A  glance  told  my  father  that  nothing 
he  could  do  would  avail  to  save  my 
mother  or  rescue  any  but  my  grand¬ 
mother  and  me,  if  even  this  could  be 
done.  BuT  as  our  caom  was  at  the 
farther  side  of  the  hamlet,  at  the  very 
foot  of  G-eorge’s  Hill,  he  decided  to  try 
and  escape  into  the  thick  woods  a  little 
distance  up  the  slope.  Catching  me  in 
jbis  arms  and  taking  his  mother  by  the 
h.and  he  hurried  us  toward  the  forest. 
Hardly  had  we  started  when  the  roving 
eyes  of  several  savages  spied  us  and  pur¬ 
suit  was  instantly  made.  Grandmother 
was  old  and  feeble,  and  the  fright  and 
haste  almost  overcame  her  so  that  she 
'■could  hardly  walk.  My  father,  seeing 
this  and  noting  how  fast  the  Indians 
were  gaining  on  us,  balanced  in  his 
mind  which  to  give  up  and  which 
to  try  and  save,  his  mother  or  hts  child. 
And  this  question  was  settled  when  he 
reached  the  edge  of  the  woods;  for  at 
that  point  he  dropped  me  upon  the 
ground,  and,  devoting  all  his  strength 
to  his  mother  escaped  the  savages  and 
reached  George’s  Farm,  a  few  miles 
[distant.  What  would  becoma  of  me 
he  could  not  imagine,  though  he  said 
till  darkness  shut  down,  and  he  came 
back  to  search  for  wife  and  baby,  he 
hah  constantly  before  his  eyes  a  vision 
of  my  scalp  of  glossy  ringlets  in  a  red 
man’s  bloody  hand.  When  night  came 
he  stole  to  the  blearing  to  examine  the 
state  of  affairs.  As  he  crept  out  from 
among  the  trees  and  listened  and  gazed 
all  was  still,  but  not  all  dark.  Below 
him  at  several  points  were  glowing  beds 
of  coals,  and  the  smoky  air  told  him 
that  the  hamlet  was  not  only  bereft  of 
its  people,  but  burned  to  the  earth. 
Wearily  crawling  down  the  hill  he  came 
first  to  the  smoldering  remains  of  the 
Courla  cabin,  next  were  the  embers  of 
the  Dunlaps’  little  house,  and  next  to  « 
this  stood  our  own.  But,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached,  what  was  his  amazement  to 
discern,  instead  of  a  bed  of  ashes,  the 
ioutline  of  the  cabin  dimly  seen  in  the 
(darkness.  A  fire  had  been  built  against 
its  walls,  but  owing  to  the  green  state 
of  the  logs  it  did  not  burn. 

“As  he  stood  before  the  open  door 
^thinking  how  much  of  love  and  happi- 
';ness  had  been  suddenly  snatched  from 
:ibeneath  its  roof,  a  sweet,  sad  longing  i 
Lpossessed  him  to  enter.  He  did  so,  and  ' 
'by  some  instinct  of  his  mind,  or  influence 


,jof  a  higher  powei*',  grope#Vf  * 
the  bed,  where  at  that  honri  ou, 
awful  disaster,  his  wife  and  babe  wuuiu. 
have  been  peacefully  sleeping.  Putting 
out  his  hands  with  almost  a  wail  for  his 
lost  ones,  what  was  his  astonishment  to 
feel  a  human  form  on  the  cot.  With  a 
shudder  of  mystery,  hope  and  fear,  he 
felt  along — it  was  a  living  form,  for  it 
removed — it  was  a  child’s  form— and 
lifting  it  to  his,  breast  his  heart  told  him 
it  was  I,  his  baby  girl,  alive.  And  as  he 
clasped  me  in  his  arms  the  events 
of  the  past  six  hours  seemed  like  a 
horrid  nightmare.  But  too  sadly  did  he 
learn  the  reality  of  things  before  another 
lay  passed.  Knowing  the  craftiness  of 
the  Indians  he  dared  not  remain  long  in 
the  cabin  lest  some  party  of  them, 
prowling  to  catch  such  returning  settlers 
as  he,  might  come  upon  him,  so  he 
carried  me  to  the  woods  and  waited  for 
tnorning. 

“How  such  a  mere  infant  as  I  escaped 
and  found  my  way  back  to  the  cabin 
was  never  known. 

“As  the  dawn  came,  my  father  peered 
into  the  valley  for  signs  of  friend  or  foe, 
but  none  appeared;  the  little  settlement 
was  a  deserted  ruin. 

“At  broad  daylight  we  crept  from  our 
hiding  place  and  cautiously  wandered 
among  the  remains  of  the  houses.  At 
one  point  we  found  where  the  savages 
had  taken  their  departure,  and  from  , 
some  unaccountable  inclination  my  | 
father  followed  the  trail.  It  led  partly 
in  the  direction  of  Hanna’s  Town,  along 
a  steam  called  the  Crab-tree.  Hardly  a 
mile  had  we  gone  when  we  came  upon 
the  gory  forms  of  Mr.  Brownlee  and  the 
child;  and  a  few  feet  farther,  among  the 
wild  crab  trees,  lay  a  sight  more  awful 
still — my  own  mother,  dead  and  cold, 
lay  stretched  on  the  bloody  ground. 
With  uncontrollable  sadness  my  father 
put  me  down  from  his  arms,  when  in¬ 
stantly  I  ran  to  the  lifeless  form  and 
began  cal  liner  in  a  baby’s  way,  ‘Mam¬ 
my!  Mammy!’  But  never  again  would 
the  dear  mother  and  wife  answer  to  tne 
voice  of  love. 

“This  was  the  sorrow  of  Jeremiah 
Lochrey,  and  this  was  his  motive 
through  many  years  when  his  name  and 
deeds  were  such  a  power  along  the 
frontier  and  such  a  terror  to  the  sav¬ 
ages.  You  have  often  heard,  girls,  that 
your  grandfather  was  a  great  Indian 
fighter,  but  he  was  led  to  such  life  by 
his  sorrow;  not  because  he  delighted  in 
'  bloodshed,  but  he  saw  through  his  grief 
how  he  might  save  others  from  the 
cruelties  of  the  red  men. 

“As  I  grew  to  womanhood,  my 
father’s  fame  gave  me  importance,  and 
I  was  known  far  and  wide  as  ‘Loch- 
rey’s  daughter,’  a  title  which  has  al¬ 
ways  clung  to  me,  and  of  which  I  con¬ 
fess  I  was  never  ashamed.  ” 
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.li MARKABLE  HISTORY. 


^ant  and  3Iark  Htinna  Families  Origlnat* 
ed  at  Port  Royal. 

The  recent  reunion  held  at  the  Port 
Royal  school  house,  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  history  that  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  The  school  was 
established  in  17S7,  being  a  log  structure, 
16x16  feet.  It  stood  until  1815,  and  Mrs. 
Solomon  Hough  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  surviving  attendant.  Other  school 
houses  have  since  been  erected  on  the 
same  site.  The  founders  of  many  prom¬ 
inent  families  obtained  their  primary 
education  there.  A  local  historian,  in 
giving  the  landowners  and  residentli  of 
the  school  district,  says:  “Mr.  Miller, 
great  grandfather  of  Mark  Hanna,  own¬ 
ed  the  Hanna  and  D.  H.  Williams 
farms  as  early  as  1780.  The  Grant 
faniily  had  leased  from  him  and  erected 
addn  yard  on  the  Williams  end  of  the 
tract.  It  is  claimed  this  was  the  direct 
ancestry  of  U.  S.  Grant,  the  successful 
commander  of  the  American  army.  ” 


/ 


Resolutions. 

From  an  old  manuscript,  we  obtain  the 
I  following  resolutions  adopted  by  citizens 
of  Fairfield  township,  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  the 
teds  and  wishes  of  the  people  in  Ligon- 
r  valley,  for  a  stature  on  the  P.  R.  R. 

, '  “At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Fairfield  township,  held  in 
West  Fairfield,  on  Saturday,  the  9th  day 
;  of  February,  1850,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  opinion  as  to  the  most  suit¬ 
able  point  of  connection  with  the  Penn- 
I  sylvania  Railroad  for  their  mutual  con¬ 
venience;  the  meeting  was  organized  by 
appointing  James  Ford,  president;  Doctor 
'mstrong  and  William  Kennedy,  vice 
.dents,  and  Jacob  D.  Mathiot,  secre- 


011  of  A.  Graham,  Esq.,  John 
T-jor  William  Huston,  Robt. 

nd  William  Graham,  Esq., 

, ,,  committee  to  draft  reso¬ 


lutions  expressive  of  the  views^ 
meeting.  The  committee  reportei  - 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  \ 
were  adopted. 

'  Whereas,  The  citizens  of  Fairfie’d 
Ligonier  townships  are  desirous  of  cal 
the  attention  of  the  engineers  corps  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  conside 
tion  of  their  interests  and  convenience 
the  location  of  a  depot  or  forwarding  st 
tion  at  the  best  point  on  said  road  for  ih’ 
general  advantage  of  the  citizens  of  sal 
townships;  therefore,  ’ 

I  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ihrt' 
persons  be  appointed  by  this  meeting 
consult  with  said  engineers,  and  to  urgj 
that  the  point  be  fixed  at  the  most  con¬ 
venience  place  which  may  be  practicable. 

Resolved,  That  the  Centreville  and 
Donegal  turnpike  road  is  the  best  and 
most  direct  thoroughfare  offered  to  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town¬ 
ships,  as  a  general  road  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  said  railroad. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  as  the 
i  most  suitable  place  for  said  location,  the 
‘  head  of  section  No.  63  or  4  on  the  tract  of 
land  lately  purchased  by  William  Gilson 
and  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Wm.  Yuts- 
ler,  that  it  oifers  the  greatest  convenience 
to  the  citizens  of  Ligonier  "Valley,  being 
the  nearest  point  and  most  easy  of  access 
and  being  most  likely  to  draw  to  said 
road  the  greatest  amount  of  produce  for 
transportation,  but  should  the  point 
above  indicated  be  ineligable,  we  would 
designate  Centreville  as  the  most  conveni¬ 
ent  point. 

On  motion,  Col.  Amos  Ogden,  William 
j  Graham,  Esq.,  and  Col.  Jacob  D.  Mathiot 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  confei 
with  the  engineers  upon  the  above  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Attest: 

J.  D.  Mathiot,  James  Foed, 
Secretary.  President. 

Geo.  Aemsteong, 

Wm.  Kennedy, 

Vice  Presidents. 

All  the  persons  named  in  the  foregoing 
t^ere  in  their  day  and  generation  very 
prominent  gentlemen  in  Fairfield  town¬ 
ship,  and  indeed  in  Westmoreland  county. 
Not  one  of  them  is  living  today.  Doctor 
George  Armstrong  returned  to  Pittsburg 
from  whence  he  came.  In  1850  he  lived 
in  the  village  of  Bolivar,  Fairfield  town- 


Hon.  William  Graham  died  in  l’876. 
He  represented  Westmoreland  countj’  in 
the  State  Legislature  session  of  1835  36. 
James  Ford  and  William  Kennedy  died 
in  1851.  John  Seabury  died  in  1861. 
Col.  Amos  Ogden  died  in  1869.  Robert 
Cunningham  died  in  1870.  Andrew  Gra¬ 
ham  died  1878.  He  was  Prothonotar}’  of 
the  Courts  in  Westmoreland  county  1849 
to  1852. 


AN  rNCIDENT  OF  BORDER  WARFARE 


[WRITTEN"  FOR  THE  DISPATCH.) 

The  severest  blow  inflicted  by  the  In¬ 
dians  on  the  Westmoreland  frontier  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  v.as  the  destruction  | 
of  Colonel  Archibald  Lochry’s  party  on  ' 
the  Ohio  river  in  the  summer  of  1781.  It 
took  place  during  a  season  of  desolating 
border  warfare,  it  involved  many  of  the 
best  v/oodland  rangers  in  Westmoreland 


Major  William  Huston  was  Sheriff  of 
Westmoreland  county  1859  to  1862.  Col. 
Jacob  D,  Mathiot  died  1866.  He  repre¬ 
sented  Westmoreland  county  in  the  State  ' 
Legislatures  sessions  of  1831-32  and 
1833-34.  He  built  in  1814  Ross  furnace 
on  the  Tubmill  creek,  Fairfield  township 
and  California  furnace  in  1853.  ; 

Localle  station,  P.  R.  R.,  is  located  at  ' 
the  point  of  first  choice,  on  the  farm  re-  j 
ferred  to  as  ‘‘now  in  the  occupanc}'  of 
Wm.  Yutsler”  and  New  Florence  station,  ^ 
P.  R.  R.,  is  at  the  point  which  seemed  to 
be  second  choice  for  a  ‘‘depot  or  forward- ' 
ing  station.”  Centreville  is  not  on  the  P.  j 
R.  R.,  but  in  Indiana  county,  just  across  ' 
the  Conemaugh  river  from  New  Florence,  i 
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WESTMORELAND’S 
GREAT  JTRAGEDY. 

Destruction  of  Colonel  Archibald 
Lochry’s  Expedition 
in  1781. 

TBE  WORK  OF  WILY  POLITICIANS. 

Overwhelmed  by  Indians  While  Mak- 
ing  a  Landing  on  the  In¬ 
diana  Shore. 


and  It  exposed  the  fron'.ier  settlements 
to  increased  depredations  by  the  Ohio 
savages. 

Archibald  Lochry  was  the  County  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  the  chief  militia  officer,  of  West¬ 
moreland  county.  He  had  been  appointed 
on  the  formation  of  the  county  in  1773 
and  had  been  continued  in  office  by  suc¬ 
cessive  appointments.  In  times  of  war 
and  stress  this  was  the  most  important 
county  office  under  the  old  system. 
Lochry  was  an  Irish  Presbyterian,  of 
great  size  and  courage,  who  had  settled 
on  a  fine  tract  of  land  on  Twelve  Milo 
run,  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Latrobe,  in 
what  is  now  Unity  township.  Another 
farm  near  him  had  been  taken  up  by  his 
brother,  William,  who  was  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  became  a  Cap¬ 
tain  In  the  county  militia. 

Protector  of  the  Frontier. 

Cn  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  Col¬ 
onel  Lochry  showed  himself  one  of  the 
ardent  patriots  of.  the  border.  He  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  battalion  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  Proctor,  which  carried  the  famous 
rattlesnake  flag,  still  treasured  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Craig,  of  New  Alexandria:  Col¬ 
onel  Lochry  did  not  accompany  the  bat¬ 
talion  when  it  marched  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  join  Washington’s  army  on  the 
Delaware.  He  could  not  be  spared  from 
the  frontier.  There  he  was  occupied  in 
raising,  equipping  and  drilling  the  ran¬ 
gers  for  the  protection  of  the  backwoods 
settlements  from  t.hc  Indians,  who  were 
soon  incited  by  the  British  to  a  cruel 
banditti  warfare. 

The  inroads  of  t’ne  savages  became  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1778 
and  continued,  with  Increasing  ferocity 
and  effect,  during  succeeding  years.  Col¬ 
onel  Lochry  built  a  blockhouse  on  his 
farm  on  Twelve  Mile  run,  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  and  caused  the  erection  of  simi¬ 
lar  defenses  along  the  Westmoreland 
frontier  from  the  Klskimlnetas  to  the 
Youghiogheny.  He  was  one  of  the  half 
dozen  men  who.  during  these  years  of 
rapine  and  bloodshed,  prevented  the  to¬ 
tal  evacuation  by  the  distressed  settlers 
of  the  country  between  the  Laurel  Hill 
and  the  Ohio  river.  He  was  active  in 
visiting  the  rallying  points,  in  keeping 
the  rangers  in  motion,  in  supplying  am¬ 
munition  and  provisions  to  the  block¬ 
house  defenders  and  scouting  parties,  in 
pursuing  bands  of  murdering  savages 
and  in  burying  the  mutilated  dead  found 
frequently  at  lonely  cabins  in  the  woods. 
The  small  body  of  regular  troops,  cooped 
up  in  Fort  Pitt,  poorly  supplied  with 
ammunition,  clothing  and  food,  gave  lit- 
tle  protection  to  the  scattered  settlers  on 
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Geirge  llogers,.Clark  to  the  Rescue. 

In  the  spring,  of  1781  the  harried  fron¬ 
tiersmen  hailed  with  delight  the  arrival 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  of  General 
George  Rogers  Clark,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Illinois,  who  proposed  to  raise  an 
army  of  volunteers  to  Invade  the  Indian 
country  and  destroy  the  towns  of  the 
Shawnees,  Delawares  and  Wyandots. 
He  and  many  of  the  borderers  believed 
that  the  best  way  to  stop  Indian  depreda- 
9  tions  was  to  attack  the  Indians  in  their 
B  homes,  burn  their  cabins  and  desolate 
Ptheir  cornfields.  Clark’s  contemplated 
expedition  had  the  approval  of  General 
Washington  and  of  the  President  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  his  effort  to  raise 
,  men  in  that  part  of  Southwestern  Penn- 
^sylvanla,  then  claimed  by  Virginia,  was 
w  opposed  by  Colonel  Brodhead,  the  com¬ 
mandant  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  by  most  of  the 
civil  officers  of  Westmoreland— the  politi¬ 
cians  of  the  frontier— who  believed  that 
his  designs  were  solely  in  the  interest 
of  Virginia. 

At  that  time  a  bitter  feeling  prevailed 
between  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians 
as  the  result  of  a  territorial  dispute  con¬ 
cerning  the  region  west  of  the  Laurel 
Hill.  Lochry  was  not  one  of  those  who 
gave  heed  to  these  jealousies  when  he 
beheld  an  opportunity  to  deliver  a  stroke 
for  the  welfare  of  the  frontier,  and  nearly 
all  the  militia  officers  of  Westmoreland 
united  with  him  in  supporting  Clark’s 
plans.  If  they  could  relieve  themselves 
and  their  neighbors  from  the  Indian 
^  raids  it  mattered  not  to  them  that  the  ex- 
^  peditlon  had  been  planned  in  Virginia 
and  was  to  be  led  by  a  Virginia  officer. 

Clark  Hindered  by  Politicians. 


General  Clark  hoped  to  raise  1,000  men, 
but  succeeded  in  rallying  not  more  than 
400,  chiefly  from  the  territory  comprising 
the  present  counties  of  Washington,  Fay¬ 
ette  and  Greene,  and  a  few  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  Had  he 
received  the  help  of  the  border  politi¬ 
cians,  he  might  easily  have  taken  De¬ 
troit  and  changed  the  whole  course  of 
affairs  on  the  Western  frontier.  Failure 
to  give  proper  support  to  this  remark¬ 
able  man  brought  countless  miseries  upon 
the  hapless  borderers. 

In  July  Clark  assembled  his  recruits  at 
McKees  Rocks  and  late  in  that  month 
marched  down  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Henry, 
at  the  Wheeling  settlement,  where  he 
built  boats  for  the  descent  of  the  river. 
The  start  by  boats  was  made  from 
Wheeling  because  the  river  between  that 
point  and  Pittsburg  was  too  shallow. 

About  the  1st  of  June  General  Clark 
wrote  to  Colonel  Lochry  and  other  militia 
officers  of  Westmoreland  begging  for 
their  aid  in  raising  volunteers.  On  June 
18  these  officers  met  at  Captain  John 
McClellan’s  house,  voted  to  raise  300  men 
for  the  expedition  and  to  advance  6 
pounds  to  each  volunteer.  They  found  it 
Impossible,  however,  to  secure  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Intended  number.  West¬ 
moreland  was  already  well  drained. 
Many  of  her  best  and  bravest  men  were 
in  the  Continental  service;  many  others t 
had  fallen  victims  in  the  Indian  raids; 
thers  had  fled  from  their  frontier  homes 
safety  beyonu  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
is^^hlle  not  a  few  were  ker)t  away 
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by  the  persuasions  o 
ticlans. 

Master  of  the  Frontiersmen. 

On  the  day  of  the  first  master,  July 
24,  at  the  blockhouse  of  Adam  Carnahan, 
nea.r  the  Klsklmlnetas,  107  men  appeared 
and  enrolled  their  names.  .  Captain 
Thomas  Stokely’s  company  of  forest 
rangers,  38  in  number,  volunteered  to  a 
man.  Other  small  companies  appeared 
under  Captains  Samuel  Shannon  and 
Robert  Orr,  while  Captain  William  Camp¬ 
bell  attended  at  the  head  of  a  score  of 
horsemen.  Clark  was  just  then  moving 
down  to  Wheeling,  where  it  was  known 
that  he  would  be  detained  two  or  three 
weeks  building  boats,  and  a  second  day 
of  rendezvous  was  arranged  for  August 
2.  This  gave  the  volunteers  time  to  set¬ 
tle  their  home  affairs  and  to  prepare  i 
ammunition  and  provisions  for  the  jour¬ 
ney.  I 

On  August  1  and  2  the  final  muster  was 
held  at  Carnahan’s,  and  on  Friday. 
August  3,  the  little  band,  under  Colonel 
I.ochry’s  command,  began  its  march  to 
join  Clark  at  Wheeling.  Clark’s  enemies 
had  been  at  work  and  only  83  men  took 
the  road.  These  were  the  pick  of  the 
.frontier  riflemen,  but  they  were  poorly 
provided  for  a  campaign.  Their  chief  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food  was  flour,  carried  on  horses. 
They  were  badly  clothed,  one  writer 
saying  that  they  were  “in  a  manner 
naked.”  Before  their  arrival  at  Wheeling 
they  were  joined  by  a  fev,’  aditional  men. 
Including  Captain  John  Boyd  and  some 
r.'jngers  from  Bedford  county. 

March  Hotrii  the  Ohio. 


The  first  camp  was  at  Ga.spard  Markle’s 
mill,  on  Big  Sewickley  creek,  two  miles 
east  of  AVest  Newton.  At  that  place 
Lochry  received,  by  a  fast-riding  e.\7>ress, 
a  letter  from  the  President  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  approving  We.stmoreland’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  Clark’s  enterprise.  In  reply  to 
this,  before  marching  in  the  morning, 
Lochry  wrote  his  last  letter  that  has  been 
preserved,  saying  therein:  ”1  am  now  on 
my  march  with  Captain  Stokely’s  com¬ 
pany  of  rangers  and  about  50  volunteers 
from  this  county.  We  shall  join  Gbnei’al 
Clark  at  Port  Henry.  ♦  *  *  j  expected 
to  have  had  a  number  more  volunteers, 
but  they  have  by  some  Insinuations  been 
hindered  from  going.” 

.  The  determined  little  band  did  not  go 
by  way  of  Fort  Pitt,  .it  crossed  the 
Youghlogheny  at  the  site  of  West  New¬ 
ton,  crossed  the  Monongahela  at  De¬ 
vore’s  ferry,  where  Monongahela  City 
now  is;  went  overland  by  the  settlements 
on  the  headwaters  of  Chartiers  and  Rac¬ 
coon  creeks,  and  reached  Port  Henry  in 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  August  8. 
Here  was  a  disappointment.  General 
Clark  had  departed  by  boats  that  morn¬ 
ing.  To  prevent  the  desertion  of  his  men 
he  had  found  It  necessary  to  remove  far¬ 
ther  from  the  settlements,  and  he  left  a 
message  that  he  would  wait  for  Lochry 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha. 
But  Lochry  had  no  boats  and  could  not 
follow  immediately.  For  four  days  he 
was  detaine)d  at  Wheeling  while  seven 
boats  were  built,  and  these  four  days 
were  fatal. 

Followed  by  ludlau  Spies. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
Clark's  merl  began  to  ^  desertfly  cutting 
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across  throug-ii  the  woods  toward  the  set¬ 
tlements  on  the  Monongahela,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entire  breaking  up  of  his  small 
force  the  General  was  compelled  to  move 
on  down  the  river. 

On  August  13  Lochry's  beats  were  ready 
and  most  of  his  men  embarked  in  them, 
while  the  horses  were  conducted  along 
shore.  At  this  time  the  Ohio  river  was 
the  dividing  line  between  the  white  man's 
country  and  the  Indian's.  The  boats  kept 
near  the  southern  shore  and  all  encamp¬ 
ments  were  on  the  left  bank.  Although 
Colonel  Lochry  and  his  men  did  not  know 
it,  they  were  watched  Ly  Indian  spies 
following  them  through  the  forests  and 
thickets  on  the  farther  shore,  keeping  in 
touch  by  swift  runners  with  the  Indian 
chiefs  on  the  Scioto  and  the  Miamis. 

On  those  streams  the  red  warriors  were 
gathering  io  resist  Clark’s  advance,  and 
a  greater  chief  than  any  among  the  Ohio 
tribes  had  (come  with  his  Mohawks  from 
Central  New  York  to  fight  the  white  in¬ 
vaders. 

At  Fishing  creek  Lochry  met  17  men  who 
had  deserted  from  Clark  and  were  trying 
to  make  their  way  to  Fort  Pitt.  These 
he  forced  to  join  his  party.  At  the  Three 
Islands,  below  the  Long  Reach,  Lochry 
found  Major  Craycraft  and  six  men  whoA; 
had  been  left  by  Clark  in  charge  of  a  k 
large  horse  boat  for  Lochry’s  animals,  a 
Into  this  boat  the  horses  were  put  and  3 
after  that  the  party  was  able  to  move  ■ 
with  increased  speed.  Craycraft  did  not 
remain  with  Lochry,  but  in  a  skiff  hur¬ 
ried  away  after  Clark. 

Loss  of  Shannon  and  His  Men. 

On  the  following  day,  August  16,  Colonel 
Lochry  sent  Captain  Shannon  and  seven  ■ 

men,  in  a  small  boat,  to  endeavor  to  , 

overtake  Clark  and  beg  him  to  leave 
some  provisions  for  the  tVestmoreland 
men.  Lochry’s  flour  was  almost  exhaust¬ 
ed  and  food  could  be  secured  only  by 
sending  out  hunters,  whose  excursions 
delayed  progress.  On  August  17  two  men 
who  were  sent  out  to  hunt  did  not  return, 
and  they  were  never  heard  of.  It  Is 
probable  they  were  killed  by  Indians. 

Three  days  later  two  of  Captain  Shan¬ 
non’s  men,  half  starved,  were  picked  up 
from  the  southern  shore.  They  told  a 
story  of  the  first  disaster.  Their  little 
party  had  landed  on  the  Kentucky  side, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  to  cook 
a  meal,  and  the  two  survivors,  with  a 
sergeant,  had  gone  out  to  hunt.  "When 
they  were  about  half  a  mile  In  the  woods  ^ 
they  heard  the  firing  of  guns  in  the  dlrec- 
tion  of  their  camp.  They  had  no  doubt 
that  Indians  had  fallen  upon  Shannon 
and  his  four  companions,  and,  being  too 
badly  frightened  to  return  to  the  river 
bank  to  investigate,  they  immediately  set 
out  up  stream  to  rejoin  Lochry.  In 
scrambling  through  the  underbrush  the 
sergeant’s  knife  fell  from  its  sheath,  and, 
sticking  upward  in  the  bush,  the  sergeant 
instantly  trod  upon  its  keen  point.  The 
blade  passed  through  his  foot,  and  the 
unfortunate  man  died  in  a  few  hours, 
after  sufi’ering  great  agony. 

Lochry’s  'Weakness  Revealed. 

The  direst  result  of  this  calamity  was 
not  the  death  of  the  Captain  and  his  men, 
but  the  capture  from  them  of  a  letter 


from  Lochry  to  Clark,  revealing  the 
weakness  of  Lochry’s  party  and  its  dis¬ 
tressed  condition.  Through  this  informa-  j 
tion  the  fate  of  the  'Westmoreland  mesi 
was  sealed.  I 

Lochry  was  now  fully  aware  that  both  ! 
shores  of  the  river  were  beset  by  sav¬ 
ages,  and  for  two  days  and  nights  no 
landing  or  halt  was  made.  The  dittle 
flotilla  passed  swiftly  down  the  stream. 
But  this  could  not  be  long  continued.  It 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  land 
somewhere,  to  feed  the  horses  and  seek 
meat  for  the  man. 

In  the  forenoon  of  Friday,  August  24, 
^je  boat3_aj)pr oa^ed  a  quiet_and  charm¬ 
ing  level  spot  at  the  mouth  of  a  little 
creek  on  the  Indian  shore.  This  stream 
has  since  been  called  Lochrys  run.  It 
is  the  dividing  line  between  Ohio  and 
Dearborn  counties,  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Indiana.  On  that  quiet  sum¬ 
mer  morning  it  seemed  to  be  the  abocli! 
of  eternal  peace.  The  river  was  low,  and 
a  long  sandbar,  reaching  out  from  the  j 
Kentucky  shore,  compelled  the  boats  to  ‘ 
pass  close  to  the  level  spot  on  the  north¬ 
ern  bank.  A  buffalo  was  drinking  at 
the  river’s  edge,  and  one  of  the  riflemen 
brought  it  down.  Colonel  Lochry  at  once 
ordered  a  landing,  for  here  was  meat  for 
his  hungry  men  and  luxuriant  grass  for 
his  horses.  The  boats  were  beached  and 
men  and  horses  were  soon  ashore. 

Brant  and  Tils  Mohawks. 
Suddenly  half  a  hundred  rifles  blazed 
from  the  wooded  bank  that  flanked  the 
little  strip  of  meadow.  Some  of  the 
whites  were  instantly  killed  and  others 
wounded.  The  men  made  for  the  boats 
and  many  got  into  them,  shoving  off 
toward  the  southern  shore.  Painted  sav¬ 
ages  then  appealed,  shrieking  and  fir¬ 
ing,  and  a  fleet  of  canoes,  filled  with 
other  savages,  shot  out  from  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  shore,  completely  cutting  off  the 
escape  of  the  while  men.  The  West- 
morelanders  returned  the  fire  for  a 
minute  or  two,  but  they  were  fatally  en¬ 
trapped,  and  Colonel  Lochry  stood  up  and 
called  out  a  surrender.  The  combat 
ceased,  the  boats  were  poled  back  to  ' 
shore  and  the  little  force  landed  a  sec¬ 
ond  time.  Human  blood  was  now  min¬ 
gled  with  that  of  the  buffalo  in  the 
languidly  flowing  river. 

The  white  men  found  themselves  the 
prisoners  of  Joseph  Brant,  the  famous 
war  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  with  a  band 
of  100  lroquois,Shawnees  and  tVyandottes. 
The  fierce  Shawnees  could  not  be  con¬ 
trolled,  and  began  at  once  to  kill  their 
share  of  the  prisoners.  'While  Lochry 
sat  on  a  log  a  Shawnee  warrior  stepped 
behind  him  and  sank  his  tomahawk  into 
the  Colonel’s  skull,  tearing  off  the  scalp 
before  life  was  gone.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  Brant  prevented  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  men  assigned  to  the  Mo¬ 
hawks  and  Wyandottes. 

Forty  Wliite  Men  Put  to  Death. 
About  40  of  the  'Westmorelanders  were^ 
slain,  most  of  them  after  the  surrender." 
The  captives  whose  lives  were  spared 
numbered  64.  Among  those  who  escaped 
death  were  Captains  Stokely,  Boyd  and 
Orr,  the  last  named  being  severely 
wounded  in  an  arm. 

The  mutilated  dead  were  left  unburied 
on  that  lovely  spot  beside  the  Ohio  and 
the  prisoners  were  hurried  away  into  the 
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ixi  coufi^try.  Some  of  them  were 
,ttered  among-  the  savage  tribes,  but 
•lOst  of  them  were  taken  by  the  Mohawks 
to  Detroit,  where  they  were  given  up  to 
Major  DePeyster,  the  British  command¬ 
ant.  They  were  tranferred  to  a  prison  in 
Montreal.  From  that  place  a  few  escaped 
and  the  remainder  were  released  and  sent 
home  after  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great' Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
records  indicate  that  not  more  than  .3( 
men  ever  returned  to  their  homes  in 
Westmoreland. 

Clark  reached  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  but 
his  force,  weakened  by  disease  and  con¬ 
tinual  desertions,  was  Incapable  of  going 
farther.  The  destruction  of  Lochry's 
party  and  the  failure  of  Clark’s  expedi¬ 
tion  exposed  the  frontier  to  renewed  anO 
fiercer  raids  by  the  red  men,  and  the  year 
1782  was  the  bloodiest  of  all  on  the  West¬ 
moreland  border. 
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